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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


would never have ventured to intrade upon the public with my 
jersonal reminiscences had I not been urged to do so by friends who, 
>eing interested themselves in what I was able to tell them of India 
ts my father knew it, and as I found it and left it, persuaded me that 
experiences ot (he many and various aspects under which I have 
known the wonderful land of my adoption and its interesting peoples 
would bo useful to my countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious heritage 
>ur forefathers have bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
hem possess, and towards helping them to understand the oharao- 
enstics and requirements of the numerous and widely different races 
>y whom India is inhabited. 

It is diliicult for people who know nothing of Natives to under- 
stand and appreciate the value they set on cherished customs, peculiar 
id os^nciasies, and fixed prejudices, all of which must bo carefully 
studied by those who are placed in tho position of their Rulers, if the 
suzerain Power is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
affection. 



'jfKlndia .are particularly observant of character, and 
IfHuang the capabilities of those who govern them; end 
Wthe. Ipglish Government is trusted that a mere handful oi 
KHSPlttl* to direct the administration of a country with 
jpd millions of inhabitants, differing in race, religion 
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ers of life. Throughout all the changes which India In 
undergone, political and social, during the present century, this feelii 
has been maintained, and it will last so long as the services are filk 
by honourable men who sympathize with the Natives, respect the 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily with their habits an 
customs. 

My father and I spent between us nearly ninety years in Indii 
The most wonderful of the many changes that took place during tha 
time may'be said to date from the Mutiny. I have endeavoured i 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I believe, brougb 
about that terrible event—an event which for a while produced ; 
mueh-to-be-regretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, thi 
feeling did not last long; even when things looked blackest for us, i 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, anc 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance afforded by the Native? 
themselves, the restoration of order, and the suppression of a fierct 
military insurrection, would have been a far more arduous task. 
Delhi could not have been taken without Sikhs and Gurkhas 
Lucknow could not have been defended without the Hindustan 
soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawrence’s call; aiv 
nothing that Sir John Lawrence might have done could hav 
prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of the country north c 
Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Derajat* remaine 
true- to our cause. 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Ridge at Delhi should be 
levelled, and the picturesque Residency at Lucknow allowed to faL 
into decay. This view does not commend itself to me. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic service-* per¬ 
formed by Her Majesty’s soldiers, Native as well as British ; and by 
the civilians who shared the duties and dangers of the army. The^ 
are valuable as reminders that we must never again allow ourselves t: 
be lulled into fancied security; and above all, they stand as warning? 

* Tracts beyond the Indus. 

MiL-' ' ■ L 
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stwfahould 'never d. an JtU » B « •» b -^ 

« Unlive, into dteesavd to tbenr vnnon. ton., o » . ^ ^ 

The Mutiny w„ M »n °~ gf ^ „ r .,I„.e „„ ft. cnnetmetl.. 
msolidation of our power in India, as it hs 

f the roads, railways, and telegraphs, so wisely and though ^ 
ilanned by the Marquis of Dalliousie, and which have ^ 

.han anything to increase the prosperity of the ptop e an 
,der throughout the country. It was the Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with the runccs o ’ 

and paved the way for Lord Lytton’s brilliant conception of he 
Imperial Assemblage— a great political success whici 
foundation of that feeling of confidence which now, bappi y, cxis s 
between the Riding Chiefs and tlio Queen-Empress. And it was the 
Mutiny which compelled us to reorganize our Indian Army and make 
it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 

In the account I have given of our relations with Afghanistan and 
the border tribes, I have endeavoured to bring before my readers the 
change of our position in India that has been the inevitable 
consequence of the propinquity upon our North-West 1 lontier 
first-class European Power. The change has conic about 
gradually, and lias been so repeatedly pronounced to be chimerical 
by authorities in whom the people of Great Britain had iea ‘ 

to feel confidence, that until recently it had attracted little public 
attention, and even now a great majority of my countrymen y 
scarcely have realized tho probability of England and Rus ' 
being near enough to each other in Asia to come into actua 
I impute no blamo to the Russians for their advance to\.a 
The force of circumstances— the inevitable result of the contact o 
civilization with barbarism — impelled them to tro.n the j 
and extend their territories to the Khanates of Turkestan ai 
banks of the Oxus, just as the same uncontrollable force earned 
us across the Sutlej and extended our territories to tho valley of the 
Indus. The object I have at heart is to make my fellow-subjects 
recognize that, under these altered conditions, Great Britain now 
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Occupies in Asia tho position of a Continental Power, and that h. 
interests in that part of the globe must bo protected by Continent 
means of defence. 

The few who have carefully and steadily watched the course ( 
events, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness t 
these views; and their aim has always been, as mine is now* not tc 
sound an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger o 
shutting our eyes to plain facts and their probablo consoquences. ° 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of the 
result if we arc only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation; they believe that the 
time must come when tho territories of Great Britain and Russia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary line, 
and they would consider that we were wanting in the most essential 
attributes of Rulers if we did not take all possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. 

I send out this book in the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not be 
seriously disappointed; and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and adventure, will bear in mind that 

the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
a i faults of stylo or language. 




oOlh September, 1896. 
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CHAPTER I. 



n 111 ~ . . wwiupujf CJ aOATiUJItJA 

mnamtea by Captain Moresby, an ex-ofliccr of the Indian Navy, 
winch he had oarned distinction by his survey of the Red Soa. 
ew Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under the 
ne depressing circumstances as myself, and what with wind and 

lel > ari( ^ ^ho thought that at the best we were bidding farewell to 
me and relations for ten long years, we wore anything but a ehe rful 
,il y 01 ^ 10 days of the voyage. Youth and high spirits bad, 

rwe\ 6i } ie-asscrt; <1 themselves long before Alexsuiclvi.a, which place 
reached without incident beyond the customary halts for coaling 
Gibraltar and Malta. At Alexandria wo bade adieu to Captain 
n’esby, who had been most land and attentive, and whose graphic 
counts of the difficulties he had had to overcome whilst mastering 

le nay ig&tion of the Bed Sea served to while away many a mdi ni* 
our. * 

^ an 3mg at Alexandria, we were hurried ml board a large' nmst- 
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canal boat, shaped like a Nile dahabeah. In this we were tow 
- toe Mahmoudieh canal for ten hours, until we arrived at Atfieh, * 
the Nile; thence we proceeded by steamer, reaching Cairo in abo 
sixteen hours. Here we put up at Shepherd’s Hotel for a couple 
days, which were most enjoyable, especially to those of the party wl 
like myself, saw an eastern city and its picturesque and curious bazar 
for the first time. From Cairo tho route lay across the desert 
ninety miles, the road being merely a cutting in the sand, quite und 
tinguishable at night. The journey was performed in a conveyar 
closely^ resembling a bathing-machine, which accommodated six peoj 
and was drawn by four mules. My five fellow-travellers were' 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of Ardvorlieli, Per. 
shire) is now alive. The transit took some eightcon hour’s, with 
occasional halt for refreshments. Our baggage was carried on came 
as were the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the Red Sea steamers. 

On arrival at Suez we found awaiting us tho Oriental , command 
by Captain Powell. A number of people met us there who had L 
Lngland a month before we did; but their steamer having brol \ 
down, they had now to be acconnnodated on board ours. Wc we 
thus very inconveniently crowded until we arrived at Aden, who 
several of the passengers left us for Bombay; We were not, howovo 
much inclined to complain, as some of our new associates provv. 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst them was Mr. (afterward 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immense favourite with all on board, ar 
more particularly with us lads. He was full of fun, and although th 
forty-seven years old, and on his way to Calcutta to join the Govern* 
General s Council, he took part in our amusements as if he were of t 
? me age as ourselves. His career in India was brilliant, and on t 
i v piration of his term of office as member of Council ho was ma 
Chief Justice of Bengal. Another of the passengers was Colonel (aft* 
wards Sir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Irela 
and was then on his way to take up his appointment as Quartennas 
General of Queen’s troops. He had served in the 3rd Light Drago 
and on the staff of his cousin, Lord Gough, during the Sutlej i 
Punjab campaigns, and was naturally an object of the deepest vent 
tion to all the youngsters on board. 

At Madras wo stopped to land passengers, and I took this opp\ 
tunity of going on shore to see some old Addiscombe friends, most 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma. T l 
transports were then actually lying in the Madras roads, and a 4 
days later this portion of the expedition started for Rangoon. 

A; last, on tho 1st April, we reached Calcutta, and I had to s 
good-by' 1 to the friends I had made during the six weeks’ voyage, me 
of whom I was never to meet again. 

On landing, I received a letter from my father, who commanded th 
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/ 'o division, informing me that the proprietor of Spence’s n crier 
been instructed to receive me, and that I had better put up there 
ntil I reported myself at the Head-Quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
Dum-Dum. This was chilling news, for I was the only one of our 
rty who had to go to a hotel on landing. The Infantry cadets had 
ther been taken 'charge of by the Town Major, who provided them 
ith quarters in Fort William, or had gone to stay with friends, and 
e only other Artilleryman (Stewart) went direct to Dum-Dum, where 
3 had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, was murdered with 
s young wife five years later by the mutineers at Gwalior. I was 
ill more depressed later on by finding myself at dinner Mbe-a-ttte 
nth a first-class specimen of the results of an Indian climate. He 
elonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi- 
catc, but did not look as if he could ever reach England. He gave 
ie the not too pleasing news that by staying in that dreary hotel, 
mtead of proceeding direct to Dum-Dum, I l.ad lost a day’s service 
u P a D so 1 took care to join early the following mornin" 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a large military station 
t the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity for maintoinK a 
onsiderablo force m northern India, l.ad greatly reduced the »,„1 
liven the small force that remained had embarked for Burma before 
my airival, so that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which 

subaltern. 1 * l00W ° g 1 Sat domi to with only one other 

No tune was lost in appointing me to a Native Field Battery, and I 
vas put through the usual laboratory course as a commencement to 
ny duties. The life was dull in the extreme, the only variety being an 
ccasional week in Fort William, where my sole duty was to super- 
itend the firing of salutes. Nor was there much in my surroundings 
.0 compensate for the prosaic nature of my work. Fort William was 
..men what it has since become—ono of the healthiest stations in 
. ia. quite the contrary. The mon wore crowded into small badlv- 
entitated buildings, and the sanitary arrangements were as deplorable 
•• the stato of the water supply. The only efficient scavengers were 
o Imge birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the depen- 
ncu placed upon the exertions of those unclean creatures, that the 
ung. cadets were warned that any injury done to them would bo 
mtod as gross misconduct. The inevitable result of this stato of 

flans was endemic sickness, and a death-rate of over ten per cent, nor 
nmmi.* 


aliiv <„n ' f ‘?y; sov ?, u ye»» preceding the Mutiny the annual rate of mor- 
ind‘te . ” . . European troops m India was sixty-nine per thousand, 

was >ven mere appalling The Royal ( maniis-mm 
'Ximuiij +!' ] ; S ° 4 t0 ""pine into the sanitary condition of the anny ia India 
t *>ed the hope tliat, by taking proper precautions, the mortality might be 
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\'''v .^g^utta outside the Fort was but a dreary place to fall back upoi 
It was wretchedly lighted by smoky oil-lamps set at very rare intervals 
The slow and cumbrous palankin was the ordinary means of convex 
ance, and, as far as I was concerned, the vaunted hospitality of t 1 
Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence. 

I must confess I was disappointed at being left so completely 
myself, especially by the senior military officers, many of whom we> 
personally known to my father, who had, I was aware, written 
some 01 them on my behalf. Under these circumstances, I think 
is hard 1 }* to be wondered at that I becamo terribly home-sick, ai 
convinced that I could never be happy in India. Worst of all, tl 
prospects of promotion seemed absolutely hopeless; I was a super 
numerary Second Lieutenant, and nearly every officer in the list c 
the Bengal Artillery had served over fifteen years as a subaltori 
This.stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enliven this unproraisin 
stage of my career. I do, however, remember one rather notabl 
experience which came to me at that time, in the form of a bad cycloi 
I was dining out on the night in question. Gradually the wind grt 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we were in for a storm 
of no ordinary kind. Consequently, I left my friend’s house early. 
A Native servant, carrying a lantern, accompanied me to light me on 
my way. At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light. The servant, who, liko most Natives, was quite at home 
in the dark, walked on, believing that I was following in his wake 
I shouted to him as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so terrifi 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to tr; 
and make my own way home. The darkness was profound. As I wa 
walking carefully along, I suddenly came in contact with an objcci 
which a timely flash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly the opposite direction from my own house. I could no* 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every nrtome 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow degrees to tb 
mtjss. where I expected to find someone to show me my way horn 
but the servants, who knew from experience the probable effects of 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shuttc and barr 
all the doors. I could just see them through the cracks engaged 
making everything fu. >t. In vain 1 banged at the door and called 
the top of my voice—they heard nothing. Reluctantly 1 became con 
vinced that there was no alternative but to leave my shelter and fac 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. My bungalow was not mow 
than half a mile away, but it took me nr. age to accomplish this short 

reduced to (he rate of twenty per thousand per annum. 1 niu glad to sav 
that this hope hoc been more than realized, the annual death-rate since 188 f 
having never risen to seventeen per thousand. 
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_ ^ce, as 1 was only able to move a few steps at a time whenever 
ho lightning showed me the way. It was necessary to be careful, as 
le road was raised, with a deep ditch on either side; several trees 
id already been blown down, and lay across it, and huge branches 
ere being driven through the air like thistle-down. I found extreme 
faculty in keeping my feet, especially at the cross-roads, where 1 was 
ore than once all but blown over. At last I reached my house, but 
r en then my struggles were not quite at an end. It was" a very long 
me before I could gain admittance. The servant who had been 
irrying the lantern had arrived, and, missing me, imagined that I 
Hist have returned to the house at which I had dined. The men with 
; h°m I chummed, thinking it unlikely ..hat I should make a second 
tempt to return home, had carefully fastened all the doors, momen- 
irily expecting the roof of the house to be blowm off. I had to con- 
nue hammering and shouting for a long time before they heard and 
knitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

B\ morning tho worst of the storm was over, but not before great 
image had been done. The Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
joking us if it had suffered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
ad been made amongst tho European houses, not a single verandah 
n outside shutter being left in the station. As I walked to the mess, 
ound the road almost impassable from fallen trees; and dead birds, 
hiefly crows and kites, wero so numerous that they had to be carried 

in cartloads. IIow T had mado my way to my bungalow ■without 
■cident tho night before was difficult to imagine. Even the column 
•amst which 1 had stumbled was levelled by the fury of the blast. 

s column had been raised a few years before to the memory of the 
ers and men of the 1 st Troop, 1st Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 

' " c ™ m tll ° disastrous retreat from Kabul in 1841 . It w:> 

. awards rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum in ruins was even more dreary than before the cyclone, 
cl J lelt as if I could not oossibly continue to live tiieVc much longer 
icordingly 1 wrote to my father, begging him to tryW get me sent 
hurma; but he replied that lie hoped soon to get command of the 
ihawur division, and that ho would then like me to join him. Thus 
aigb my desire to quit Dum-Dum was not to be immediately grati- 
,, r was buoyed up by the hope that a definite limit had now been 
ced to iny service m that, to me, uninteresting part of India, and 
y restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by marie 
Bi time of peace, as in war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldi-,-’s 
• ml condition is infinitely more important than lri-, physical surround- 
gs, and it is m this respect, I think, that the subaltern of the present 
ui-* an advantage over the youngster of forty years ago. The life 
i a young officer din ing his first few months of exile, before lie has 
alien into the ways of his new life and made friends for himself, can 
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r be very happy; but in these days he is encouraged by the feelin 
that, however distasteful, it need not necessarily last very long ; and h 
can look forward to a rapid and easy return to England and friends j 
no very distant period. At the time I am writing of he could not b 
feel completely cut off from all that bad hitherto formed liis ch: 
interests in life—his family and his friends—for ten years is an eterni 
to the young, and the fueling of loneliness and home-sickness was a 
to become almost insupportable. 

The climate .added its depressing influence; there was no going t 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young strangi 
became more and more dispirited and hopeless. Such was my case, 
had only been four months in India, but it seemed like four years. M 
joy, therefore, was unbounded when at last my marching orders arrive 
Indeed, die idea that I was about to proceed to that grand field < 
soldierly activity, the North-West Frontier, and there join my fathe 
almost reconciled me to the disappointment of losing my chance ( 
field service in Burma. My arrangements were soon made, and earl 
in August I bade a glad good-bye to Dum-Dum. 



CHAPTER II. 

When I wont to India the mode of travelling was almost as primitiv 
as it had been a hundred, and probably five hundred, years befor 
Private individuals for the most part used palankins, while office 
regiments, and drafts were usually sent up country by the river r< 
us far as Cawnpore. It was’necessarily a slow mode of progressio 
how slow may be imagined from the fact that it took me nearly th 
months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, a distance now traverse 
with tiie greatest ease and comfort in as many days. As far as Bo mu 
I travelled in a barge towed by a steamer—a performance which tot 
the best part of a month to accomplish. From Benares to Allahaffi 
it was a pleasant change to get upon wheels, a horse-dAk having be 
recently established between these two places. At Allahabad I v 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner, an old frie 
of my father’s, in whose house I experienced for the first time tl 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. I v* 
much surprised and amused by the circumstance of my host smoking 
hookah even at meals, for he was one o : the few Englishmen who st 
indulged in that luxury, as it was then considered. The sole duty 
one servant, called the hoohah-bo/rdar , was to prepare the pipe for h 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting-place was Cawnpore, my birthplace, where 1 
remained a few days. The Cawnpore division was at that time com 
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^Jed by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recumuj 
Gained the rank of Brigadier-General, though he could not have been 
jss than sixty-eight years of age, being of the same standing as my 
ither. 

From Cawnpore I went to Meerut, and there came across, for the 
rst time, the far-famed Bengal Horse Artillery, and made the 
cquaintance of a set of officers who more than realized my expecta- 
ions regarding the wearers of the much-coveted jacket, association 
vith whom created in me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
m the endeavour to become a horse gunner. Like the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
nd in civil appointments; the officers selected were not seconded or 
replaced in their regiments. This was the case in a less degree, no 
doubt, in the Horse Artillery than in the other branches, for its esprit 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this corps d'elite. It 
certainly was a splendid service; the men wore the pick of those 
recruited by the East India Company, they were of magnificent 
physique, and their uniform was singularly handsome. The jacket 
was much the same as that now worn by the Royal Horse Artillery, 
jut instead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
teopard skin, surmounted by a long red plume which drooped over the 
back like that of a French Cuirassier. This, with white buckskin 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
most picturesque and effective I have ever seen on a parade-ground. 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of 600 miles, in a 
palankin, or doolie. 


This manner of travelling was tedious in the oxtremo. Starting 
after dinner, the victim was carried throughout the night by eight men, 
divided into reliefs of four. The whole of the eight were changed at 
stages averaging from ten to twelve miles apart. The baggage was also 
conveyed by coolies, who kept up an incessant chatter, and the pro¬ 
cession was lighted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round the end of a stick, upon which he continually 
poured the most malodorous of oils. If tho palankin-bearers were 
very good, they shuffled along at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or .forty-five miles could be accom¬ 
plished before it became necessary to so ok shelter from tho sun in one 
of the dak-bungalows, or rest-houses, erected by Government at con¬ 
venient intervals along all the principal routes. In these bungalows a 
bath could bo obtained, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen horns at a level of only a few inches above an 
exceedingly dusty road. As to food, the hhmsamah , liko * mine host ’ 
in tho old country, declared himself at the outset prepared to provide 
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anything the heart of man could desire; when, however, the travel 
safely cornered for the rest of the day, the menu invariabl 
dwindled down to the elementary and uni*, ersal ‘ sudden death,’ whic 
meant a wrolchedly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, an 
served up within twenty minutes of the meal being ordered. At dinne 
a variety was made by the chicken being curried, accompanied by a 
unlimited supply of rice and chutney, 

I was glad to be able to break the monotony of this long journey b 
a visit to a half-sister of mine, who was then living at the hill-statioi 
of Mussoorie. The change to the delightful freshness of a Himalaya! 
climate after the Turkish-bath-like atmosphere of the plains in Septem¬ 
ber was most grateful, and 1 thoroughly enjoyed the few days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenery. 

My next station was Umballa. There I fell in with two other troops 
of Horse Artillery, and becamo more than ever enamoured with the 
idea of belonging to so splendid a service. From Umballa it was a 
two nights’ journey to Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, and there 
met a cousin in the Survey Department, who had been suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so we agreed to travel together. 

The next halting-place was Jullundur. To make a change, we hired 
a buggy at this place, in which to drive the first stage, sending our 
palazuans on ahead; when we overtook them, we found, to our 
surprise, that i heir number had increased to six. We were preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some inquiries 
about the additional four, which, from the luggage lying about, we 
assumed to be occupied, but,which appeared to be stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was 
some time before we could get an answer to our offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a friend, each 
accompanied by two children and an ayah * were on their way to 
Lahore; that the bearers who had brought them so far had run away, 
and that they were absolutely in despair as to how they were to pro- 
cc'd. It turned out that the bearers, who had been engaged to carry 
the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found it more amusing 
to attend the ceremony of the installation of the Raja of Kapartliala, 
then going on, than to fulfil their engagement. Vfter discussing the 
situation, the ladies were persuaded to got out of their palankins nd 
into our buggy. Wo divided the baggage and six doolies between our 
sixteen bearers, and started off; my cousin, the ayahs , and I on foot. 
It was then 10 p.m. We hoped relays of bearers for the whole party 
would bo forthcoming at the next stage, but we were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. We 
succeeded, however, in inducing our original bearers to come on a 
further stage, thus arranging for the carriage of the ayahv, while wo 
* A Native woman-servant. 
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trudged on beside the buggy for another ten or twelve mill 
a heavy, sandy road, and three stages were about as much as the 
rse could manage. 

Soon after daybreak next morning we reached the Bias river. 
Dssing by a bridge of boats, wo found on the other side a small one- 
uned house with a verandah running round it, built for the use of the 
iropean overseer in charge of the road. On matters being explained, 
s man agreed to turn out. The ladies and children were putjnside, 
d my cousin and I spent the day in the verandah ; in the evening, 
th the assistance of the overseer, we were able to get a sufficient 
mber of bearer; to carry us all on to Mian Mir without further 
Iventure. In the course of conversation we found that one of the 


§L 


ies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal 
iuntvv, and that* s o and her friend were returning to join their 
spective husbands after spending the summer months at Simla. This 
eeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
ady Stewart, which has lasted to the present day. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
a .\ s with another half-sister, and from there, as the weather was 
oginning to get cooler, I travelled day and night. One evening about 
’glit o cloclv I was disappointed at not having come across the usual 
t-house; lights could be seen, however, at no great distance, and I 
ceeded towards them; they turned out to be' the camp fires of a 
valry regiment which was halting there for the night. Being half 
mished, and fearing that my craving for food was not likely to bo 
atified unless someone in the camp would take pity upon my forlorn 
mdition, I boldly presented myself at the first tent I came across, 
he occupant cam . out, and, on hearing the strait I was in, he with 
ndly courtesy invited mo to enter the tent, saying, 4 You are just in 
ne to share our dinner.’ My host turned out to be Major Crawford 
iamberlain,t commanding the 1 st Irregular Cavalry, the famous 
kinner’s Horse, then on its way to Peshawar. A lady was sitting at 
he table—Mrs. Chamberlain—to whom 1 was introduced; I spent a 
ry pleasant evening, and in this way commenced another equally 
j'eeable and lasting friendship. 


CHAPTER III. 

vln the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early in 
mvember J reached Peshawar. My father, who was then in his sixty - 
.intb year, had just been appointed to command tho division with the 
Now Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.l. 
t Nov General Crawford Chamberlain, O.S.I., a brother of General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. 
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So 


or ary rank of Major-General. Old as this may appear at a L 

_i Colonels are superannuated at fifty-seven, and Major-Gener 

must retire at sixty-two, my father did not consider himself particulai 
unlucky. As for the authorities, they evidently thought they were 
be congratulated on having so young and active an officer to place ii 
position of responsibility upon the North-West Frontier, for amon 
my father’s papers I found letters from the Adjutant-General a 
Quartermaster- General expressing high satisfaction at his appointme 
to this difficult command. 

It was a great advantage as well as a great pleasure to me to be vr. 
my father at this time. I had left India an infant, and I had no rec^ 
lection of him until I v/as twelve years old, at which tune he car 


home on leave. Even then I saw very little of him, as I as 


school during the greater part of his sojourn in England, thus we n 
at Peshawar almost as strangers. We did not, however, long remain s 
his affectionate greeting soon put an end to any feeling of shyness t 
my part, and the genial and kindly spirit which enabled him to enti 
into and sympathize with the feelings and aspirations of men young< 
than himself, rendered the year I spent with him at Peshaw T ar one c 
the brightest and happiest of my early life. In one respect particular! 

1 benef L )d by the intercourse and confidence of the year in questio 
My father spoke to me freely of his experiences in Afghanistan, wh 
lie commanded during the Afghan war first a brigade, and then SI 
Shuja’s contingent. The information I in this way gathered regard! 
the characteristics of that peculiar country, and the best means 
dealing with its still more peculiar people, w~as invaluable to me whe 
I, in my turn, twenty-five years later, found myself in command of a 
army in Afghanistan. 

Eleven years only had elapsed since the first Afghan war, when m 
father went to Peshawar and found himself again associated wi 
several Afghan friends; some had altogether sailed in the Peslmwi. 
district, for nearly all of those who had assisted us, or shown an, 
friendly feeling towards us, had been forced by Dost Mahomed Khan 
on his return as Amir to Kabul, to seek refuge in India. One of tl 
chief of these unfortunate refugees was Mahomed Usman Khan, Sh 
Shuja : s Wazir, or Prime Minister. He had been very intimate w: 
my father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and talk o\ 
events in which they had both played such prominent parts. Usmi 
Khan died some years ago but visitors to India who travel as far t 
Peshawar may still meet his sons, one of whom is the Commandant ( 
the Khyber Rifles, Lieutenant-Colonel Aslant Khan, C.I.E., a fin 
specimen of a Native soldier and gentleman, who has proved his loyalb 
and done excellent service to the State on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been on terms of intimacy wHh Dost Mahomed 
himself and many other men of influence in Kabul, from whom, while 
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... *eskawar, he received most interesting letters, in which anxiety was 
often expressed as to whether the English were amicably disposed 
towards the Amir. To these communic^fi° ns my father was always 
careful to send courteous and conciliatory re-plies. The correspondence 
which took place confirmed him in his frequently expressed opinion 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the Government, and 
obviate the necessity for keeping such large garrisons on the frontier, 
if friendly relations could be established with the Amir, and with the 
neighbouring tribes, who more or less looked to the I\pler of Kabul as 
their Chief. My father accordingly addressed the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and pointed out how successfully some of the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian officials had managed barbarous tribes 
by kindness and conciliation. 


My father was prevented by ill-health from remaining long enough 
at Peshawar to : ce the result of Ills proposals, but it was a souT r ‘- of 
groat satisfaction to him to learn before ho left India* tha 4 they 
approved by Lord Dalhousie (the Governor-Gcnoral), that they 

W’ere already bearing fruit. That the Amir was himself ready to 
respond to any overtures made to him was evident from, a letter written 
by a brother of the Dost’s, which was discovered amongst the papers of 
C olonel Mackeson (the Commissioner of Peshawar) after his death. 
It was still more gratifying to my father to find that the views of 
Mackeson s successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, on this 
subject entirely coincided with his own. This distinguish ed officer and 
brilliant administrator zealously maintained this policy, and succeeded 
in establishing such a good understanding with the Ruler of Kabul 
that, when the Mutiny broke out, Afghanistan stood aloof, instead of, 
as might have been tho case, turning the scale against us. 

I he Peshawar division in 1852 was not only the most important, 
but tho largest, in India. It included besides Attock, Rawal Pindi 
and Jhelum, the hill-station of Murree, which had only been recently 
occupied. The cantonment of Peshawar had been laid out by Sir Cohn 
Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), who commanded there when we 
flr^t occupied -that place in 1849. He crowded the troops, European 

* Shortly before my lather left Peshawar ho received tin 1 following lettor 
irom Colonel Outiwn, dated Calcutta, the 23rd October, 1853 : 4 As 1 know 
that your views us to the policy that should be pursued towards Dost 
JMahomed must be in accordance with those of the Governor-General, I 
accordingly showed your letter to Grant, Courtney, and Colonel Low, all of 
uli'iiu were glad to learn that you entertained such sound views, opposed 
though they be with the general clamour for war with the Kabulese which 
a lT' -irs to be the cry of the army. This, together with the wise forethought 
yon displayed before the Kabul insurrection (which, though at the time it 
ioui»d no favour at Head-Quarters, was subsequently so mournfully ». Pub¬ 
lished by the Kabul massacre, which would have been prevented had your 

war mugs been attended to), shows how* well you would combine the military 
flJid political control of the country beyond; the Indus.’ 
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\abt il/hX -f a *** as P° ssib, ° in order that the station 

other mhh h % r ea l J |T° ted fi '° m th0 laids of the Afridis and 
i !!n X " bc !; w 1 '° had their homes in the neighbouring moun- 
To vlt f t r° y descended into the valley for the sake of plunder. 

esist tlieso marauders it was necessary to placo guards all round 
the cantonment. Tho smaller the enclosure, the fewer guards would 

nfl. 01 View alone was Slin*s action 
' , , but , th “ resul ‘ of this overcrowding was what it always is 

p l -I ' ,n a -°pical climate like that of India, and for long years 
v e£ ? f . Dame ° f fcerror *> ‘ho English soldier from ftsC? 
verbuvl mJiCaJthfawM. The water-supply for the first five-and-twenty 

*Zl , ? r " tC y pati0n was extremely bad, and sanitary arrange- 

unno ' ^ aifclcularl y as regards Natives, were apparently considered 
umitcAjssary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round the cantonment, strong 
P -1 act', were posted on. all the principal roads leading towards the 
T” alKl , evC1 'y ‘‘Ouse had to be guarded by a oholcidar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of tbc robber tribes. The maintaining this watchman 
was a sort of blackmail, without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
other property were safe. The watchmen were armed with all sorts of 

hTX molt^r 8 ’ Wh,Ch ’ ° n ? alarm bebjg given ’ t} >ey discharged 
, t ' ck ' >■> manner, making it quite a work of danger to pass 

along a Pcs mwar road after dark. No one was allowed to vend 

Xh t r ° °! Tf eS When the SUn had sct > and e ™» hr broad 
a.flight it \.as not safe to go any distance from the station. 

In the autumn of 1851 an officer-Captain Frank Grantliam, of the 
•teti, boot- -was ndmg with a young lady on the Miehni road, not far 
l " a.rtillery quarter-guard, when he was attacked by five hill- 
men. Grantham was wounded so severely that he died in a few days 
he horses were carried off, but the girl was allowed to escape. She 
“! n ts u »t a ; shc c°«W to the nearest guard, and told her story; the 
alarm was given, and the wounded man was brought in. The young 
lady was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but si could not recognize the man as being of the party 
who made 'he attack; nevertheless, the murderer’s friends were afraid 
of wliat she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
hu oil. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until she 
, Peshawar, itw* considered necessary to keep a guard over tho 
IlOU' -in which rmo lived, 

b’lom all this my readers may probably think that Peshawar, as I 
-ii’sfc Knew it, was not a desirable place of residence; but I was veiv 
bn pp.l mere. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure- r 

made many friends; and, above all, I had, to me, the novel pleasure’of 
being with my father. pleasure or 

It was tLe custom j n those days for the General commanding one of 
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ger divisions to have under him, and in charge of the Hea d- 
juarter station, a senior officer styled Brigadier. Soon after I wont 
Peshawar, Sydney Cotton* hold this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a groat reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the division. 
The two senior officers on my father’s staff were Lieutenant N orman j* 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,J the former Deputy Assistant-Adjutant- 
General and the latter Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-Genera). The 
high opinion of them which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified by their distinguished careers. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
service, and at the age of thirty-four, became Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India, and a year or two later Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department. He finished his Indian service as Military 
Member of Council. Lumsden became Quartermaster-General, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two highest positions on the Indian 
staff. 

Chore v/as a separate mess for all the staff officers, and I remember 
a curious circumstance in connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception proves the rule, is strong evidence ..gainst the superstition 
that thirteen is^ an unlucky number to sit down to dinner. On the 
1 st January, 1853 , thirteen of us dined together ; eleven years after we 
were all alive, nearly the whole of the party having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and five or six having been wounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the autumn of 1853 , nothing of 
much importance occurred. I lived with my father, and acted as his 
Aide-de-camp, while, at the same time, I did duty with the Artillery. 
Hie 2nd Company, '2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in the field, but, 
being somewhat troublesome in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ Ihe Devil’s Own.’ Because of the unusually good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, which it was thought advisable to raise at that time. 1 was 
ihe only subaltern with this battery for several months, and though my 
commanding officer had no objection to my acting as A.D.C. to my 
father, he took good care that I did my regimental dutv strict!v and 
regularly. 

One very painful circumstanco stamped itself on my memory. I 
'\ as °bhg e d to be present at a flogging parade— the only one, I am 
g>at to say, I have ever had to attend, although the barbarous and 
degrading custom of flogging in the army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years later. § A few years before I joined the 

The late Geneva! Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B. 

T Now General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B.. 0 . 0 . 

Queensland. 

* Kow General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B. 


M.Q., lately Gov ernor of 
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_ /the number of lashes which might be given was limited* 
^iffcy/hut even under this restriction the sight was a horrible one to 
witness. The parade to which I refer was ordered for the punislunent 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
theh kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment in addition. They 
were fine, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated. Besides, one felt it was productive of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men’s self-respect, and 
to make them completely reckless. In this instance, no sooner had 
tho two men been released from prison than they committed the same 
oftonce again. They woro a second time tried by Court-Martial, and 
sentenced as before. How I longed to have the power to remit the 
fifty lashes, for I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was theh 
v. ay of showing their resentment at the ignominicus treatment they 
had been subjected to, and of proving that flogging was powerless to 
prevent theh repeating the offence. A parade was ordered, as on the 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. Tho finding and sentence of the Court-Martial 
were read out -a trumpeter standing ready the while to inflict the 
punishment—when the commanding officer, Major Robert Waller, 
instead of ordering him to begin, to tho intense relief of, I believe, 
every officer present, addressed the prisoners, telling them of his dis¬ 
tress at finding two soldiers belonging to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more than six weeks, and adding 
that, however little they deserved such leniency, if they would prCm.se 
not to commit the same oftence again, and to behave better for tho 
future, he would remit the flogging part of tho sentence. If the 
prisoners were not happy, I was; but the clemency was evidently 
ap^i ' ciated by them, for they promised, and kept their words. I did 
nut lose sight of these two men for some years, and was always grati¬ 
fied to learn that their conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, or chief civil authority, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Macke son, a well-known frontier officer vho 
had greatly distinguished himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among tho Afridis and other border tribes, by whom he was liked 
and respected as much as he was feared. During Shah Shuja’s brief 
rcl S n at Kabul, Mackeson was < ontmually employed on political duty 
ni the IDiyber Pass and at Peshawar. On the breaking out of tho 
inmrrectionat Kabul, ho was indefatigable in forwarding supplies and 
money to Sir Robert Sale at Jalalabad, hastening up the reinforce¬ 
ments, and maintaining British influence in the Khybor, a task of no 
.small magnitude when we remember that a religious war had been 
proclaimed, and all true believers had been called upon to exterminate 
the Feiinghis, While at Peshawar, a :- Commissioner, his duties were 



MACKESON'S ASSASSINATION 




p-JS and bis responsibilities heavy—the more so as at that tn**v, 
iiHe^fghan inhabitants of the city wore in a dangerous and excited 
state. 

On the 10th September, 1853, we were horrified to learn that Macke- 
son had been murdered by a religious fanatic. He was sitting in the 
verandah of his house listening to appeals from the decisions of his 
subordinates, when, towards evening, a man—who had been remarked 
by many during the day earnestly engaged in his devotions, his nrayer- 
carpet being spread within sight of the house —came up and, making a 
low salaam to Mackeson, presented him with a paper. The Commis¬ 
sioner, supposing it to be a petition, stretched out his hand to take it, 
when the man instantly plunged a dagger into his breast. The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic servants and ono of the Native officials. The latter threw 
himself between Mackeson and tho fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in his efforts to rescuo his Chief. 

Mackeson lingered until the 14th September. His death caused 
considerable excitement in the city and along the border, increasing to 
an alarming extent when it became known that tho murderer had been 
banged and his body burnt. This mode of disposing of one of their 
lead is considered by Maliomedans as the greatest insult that can be 
ffered to their religion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it were 
rnt of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup- 
°°d to be deprived of every chance of paradise. It was not without 
and deliberate consideration that this courso was decided upon, 
it was only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it would 
vo upon fanatical Maliomedans, who count it all gain to sacrifice 
anr lives by the murder of a heretic, and thereby secure, as they 
nnly believe, eternal happiness, but loathe the idea of being burned, 
which effectually prevents the murderer being raised to the dignity of 
a martyr, and revered as a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured that the Pathaus intended to retaliate by dese¬ 
crating the late Commissioner’s grave, it was arranged that he should 
be buried within cantonment limits. A monument was raised to his 
memory bv public subscription, and his epitaph* was written by the 
vTO vernor-G eneral him self. 

* * ‘here lies the body 

of 

FREDERICK MACKESON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Bengal Army, Companion op 
the Bath, and Commissioner op Peshawar, 
who was born September 2nd, 1807, 
an d died‘September 14th, 1853, 
op a wound inflicted by a religious fanatic. 

i- .. 

He was the beftu-kkal of a Idler—cool to conceive, brave to dam, and 
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tly before Mnekeson’s murder my father had found it necessary 
to go to the hill-station of Murree; the hot weather had tried him very 
much, and he required a change. He had scarcely arrived there, when 
he was stanled by the news of the tragedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstanding its being the most sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a time of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to be present. As a precautionary 
measure, he ordered the 22nd Foot from Eawal Pindi to Peshawar. 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner hail matters quieted down at Peshawar than the Jowaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to the east of the Kolmt 
Pass, began to g: .e trouble, and wo went out into camp to select a sito 
for a post which would serve to cover the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under surveillance. The groat change of 
temperature, from the intense heat he had undergone in the summer 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father. He was then close on seventy, and though apparently 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord- 
mgly settled that he should return to England without delay. 

Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred which I will relai 
for thc banefit of psychological students; they may, perhaps, be ab 
to explain it, I never could. My father had some time before is • 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days’ time- 
Monday, the lith October, 1853. On the Saturday morning he t. 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was silent at 
despondent— very different from his usual bright and cheery self. 0 
my questioning him as to the cause, he told me lie had had an on 
pleasant dream—one which he had dreamt several times before, and 


■ do. rhe Indian Army was proud of his noble presence in its ranks 
—mit without cause. On the dark page of the Afghan war the name of 
, -fr, 1>n f h tty ?ut ; the frontier was ids n, ,t, and the future 

1 ./ NJ.c defiles oi the Khyber ami the peaks of the Black Mountain 

•dike witters his exploits. Neath still found him in front. Unconarered 
enemies felt safer when lie fell. His own Government thus mourn the fall. 

I he reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson as a soldier is known m 
md honouml by all. His value ns a political servant of the State Is known 
t0 ' M, ° ,ha i 0 tlle ®ovcrnor-General himseir, who in a dime 

and eventfti| time had cause to mail. Ids great ability, and the admirable 
prnm ree, discretion and temper, which added tenfold value to tlm £ 
di< li y qualities oi ins public character. ° 

• The lose °f Colon >.l Mackeson’» life would ha\ e dimmed a victory • to lose 
■’.V the hand of a foul assassin, is a ihiafortoiie of the heaviest 
gloom lor he Government, which counted him amongst its biuv, ' V < 

woSi'it? ,,r u “ ■"** Tut. 

‘ Tills monument was erected by his friends.* 
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tad always been followed by the death of a near relation. 

— v advanced, in spite of my efforts to cheer him, he became more 

-more depressed, and even said he should like to put off the dance. 

I dissuaded him from taking this step for the time being; but that 
night he had the same dream again, and the nest morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our friends because of a dream; there was, however, 
nothing for it but to carry out my father’s wishes, and intimation was 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning tne post 
brought news of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to travel alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
him to Eawal Pindi. We started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem- 
ber, and drove as far as Nowshera. The next day we went on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the journey alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leave him, as I was anxious to get back 
to my battery, which had been ordered on service, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidkhol for an expedition against the Bori 
villages of the Jowaki Afridis. 

*u H o^ g J aid f f 6We11 t0 “•>' father - 1 started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 29th November. At that time there was no direct road to that 
ace from Nowshera, nor was it considered safe to travel alone along 
e slopes of the lower Afridi hills. 1 had, therefore, to go all the way 
ack to Peshawar to get to my destination. I rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry me, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel in 
time for the fun; but soon after passing Nowshera I heard guns in 
_io direction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that 1 should be too late, 
i was very disappointed at missing this, my first chance of active 
service, and not accompanying the newly raised Mountain Train (as 
it was then called) on the first occasion of its being employed in the field. 

1 ne object of this expedition was to punish tin Joivaki section of 
110 Afridis for their many delinquencies during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
nistncts, tho plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
European apothecary, were all traced to this tribe. They had been 
blockaded, and tlicir resort to tho salt-mines near Bahadurkhel and to 
ie markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been interdicted, but these 
nil a cures produced no effect on the recalcitrant tribesmen. John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who had come to Peshawar for iho 
purpose of taking over frontier affairs with Edw.mles, the new Com¬ 
missioner, held a conference with the maliks * of the villages connected 
with the Jowaki Cass, and being'anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

* Head men, 
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all past offences if the tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, briefly, were that no further crimes should be committed in 
British territory; that such criminals as had taken refuge in their 
villages should be given up; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice should not bo afforded an asylum in Jnwaki 
lands. To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They stated, with truth, that from time immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anyone demanding it, and that to j 
surrender a man who had sought and found shelter with them would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure. 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them. 

The sections of the tribe living nearest our territory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt because they felt they were 
in our power, and had Buffered considerably from the blockade. But 
the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past and give no 
security" for the future, although they admitted having robbed and 
murdered our subjects. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
(•!.nd a f >rce against them. This force consisted of rather more than 
MOO men, British and Native. The Afridis made no stand until we 
reached their main position, when they offered a stout resistance, which 
howev cr, proved of no avail against the gallantry of the Guides and 66 
(nov, 1st) Gurkhas. The Bori villages were then destroyed, with a lo, 

11; of' ight men killed and thirty-one wounded. 

(Sufficient punishment having been inflicted, our force retired. The 
rear-guard was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hills. 

The tribesmen with whom we had just made friends sat in hundreds 
on the ridges watching the progress of the fight. It was no doubt a 
gioat temptation to them to attack the 1 infidels 1 while they were at 
then mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwardes as to the part which our new allies would play ; their relief 
w.w proportionate when it was found they intended to maintain a 
neutral attitude. 

J mall not mrthor describe the events of that day, more especially as 
■ not fortunate enough to be in time to take part in tin proceed- 
in :I havi only referred to this <•• j.. dition as being typical of many 
little frontici fights, and because I remember being much impressed at 
tlu ' 'One with the danger of trusting our communications in a dillicuH 
“ '■ entium/Ub country to people closely allied to those against whom wc 
V vi e light) lg. This over-confidence in the good faith of our frontier 
nrigliboni cam.! ,i serums embarrassments a few years Jeter during 
the 1 i nn via campaign. 
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_ V force rcni aincd in camp for some time for the protection of We 

employed in building the post, which was called Fort Mackeson 
a ter the murdered Commissioner. Wien it was completed we returned 
to Peshawar. 


CHAPTER IV. 

iTcsktl 8 ™^ f f ? Ver during my ei S htetin months’ residence 
KasW T V i/a ^ 1854 < 1 obtained six months’ leave to 
well l/ 1 te i VoUed ma Murree t0 Abbottabad, along the rot te now 
EoLeTZw^ 6 ‘ G , Ul !r’ IIoro 1 joined by Lieutenant George 
at Peshawar. ’ “ s,lbaltem of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 

after itefim Depul fCmi™ 1 - place iu those days. It was named 
journey Abbott, f famous for his 

release of lZ an prisoils wh "T * 839 ’ midertaken for the 
mans. He W^s^leTZ Sd kept “ slavea by th o Turko- 

Bi°ner by a Captain Becher who foT Ti^Z ^ De P u ^-Commis. 
district. I say fortunate!v L ’ fortunatel >' for us, was away in the 
™a tad k “ l °» «** Kh«g„ 

*■». Ho had told " ‘ h « C “»“»»»"0ol Peshawar to 

what we heard of that officer 'va , echcr f ° l assistance, but from 
Khagan ... vf*™“ W » "*• 

e.’en more fanatic- 1 than the rest of the f lnbdou ' ailts were said to be 
-ioner, however had mwL i “ the J fr< ^ tier tabes. The Connnis- 
the land of man to Se obsZe “ i Deputy appeaiod to be 
•v-vay before ho returned tad ° S ’ We mad ° Up 0111 minds to slip 

nll^bfrold bifuint 21 ^ ftnd raarched to Habibula-Iu-Ghnri. 
Khagan! We ^ ^ 8 l ° Ka8hmir ’ *»» other to 

further on, ivhieh wa th't T ^ oeceioi to Balak °t, twelve miles 
guard of Frontier PoSfl l ^ Thcro found a small 

our onward iournev f ~ ° ^ a ° m we ^uced to accompany us on 

Khagan. Th ro-vt almost M 1 j V \ 11101 e marching brought us to 
precipice overhanmn^be 5“• YY Way from li;llakot »» along a 
rushing toteent owW ?o tf^ riv f ut ^ tbno of year a 
ranges^ The t,’ l b l ° 1C nielfcin g of the snow on the higher 

We crossed anTr JaZnf’ “* ? bJllle places nam,w. 

bridges,Xc h snZwl f'° 8 by means of snow- 

pretty effect mT.ZY l f', 1 ■ + coloured wat «. had a very 
i - t^t. At one point our sinkarnsi stopped, and proutii, told 

Aow a retired Mujor-Gemaal. 4 

; f,°' v tdcnerai Sir James Abbott, K.C. B. 

* ' ett W '‘° CfllTy the g,,113 > a,,d point out the most likely places f w samp , vi . 
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that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikh aim 
iust them in the time of Runjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
chosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, with a perpendicular 
cliff on one side and a roaring torrent on the other. 

The people apparently did not object to our being in their country, 
and treated us with much civility throughout our journey. We were 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so when an official cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy-Commissioner in the comer, 
we agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried in snow. The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we slowly climbed the 
steep ascent in front of ns ; range after range of snow-capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising higher and higher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Nanga Parbat* in all her spotless 
beauty wo revealed to our astonished and delighted gaze. 

Wc could not get beyond Khagan. Our coolies refused to go further, 
alleging as their reason the danger to be dreaded from avalanches in 
that month ; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes further 
north had more to do with their reluctance to proceed than dread of 
falling avalanches. We remained at Khagan for two or three days in 
the hope of being able to shoot an ibex, but w’e were disappointed ; we 
never even saw one. 


We retraced our steps with considerable regret, and reached Habibula- 
Ju-Ghari on the 31st May. Here we received a second official docu¬ 
ment from Abbottabad. It contained, like the previous letter, whi.•h 
we now looked at for the first time., orders for our immediate returr 
and warnings that we were on no account to go to Khagan. Since 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of construction along the route we travelled, as 
being a more direct line of communication with Gilghit than that via 
Kashmir. 


Wo made no delay at Habibula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely \ ale of Kashmir, where we spent the sumnier, amusing ourselves 
by making excursion to all the places of interest and beauty we had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a bear. The place which 
impressed me most was Martund,b where stand the picturesque ruins 
of a once renowned Hindu temple. These noble ruins arc the most 
striking in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir. 

From Martund we made our way to Vernag, the celebrated sprint 
which is supposed to be the source of the Jhelum river. The Moghul 
Emperor Akbar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of the lovely Nur Johan are 
still visible. ’ 


23,000 feet above the sea-level. 


t Three miles east of Islamabad. 
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f/e wandered over the beautiful and fertile Lolab valley, and pitched 
our little camp in the midst of groves of chunar, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees ; and we marched up the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass leading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
extremely grand. On either side are lofty mountains, their peaks 
wrapped in snow, their sides clothed with pine, and their feet covered 
with forests, in which is to be found almost every kind of deciduous tree. 
From time to time we returned for a few days to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more civilized society. Srinagar 
is so well known nowadays, and has been so often described in poetry 
and prose, that it is needless forme to dwell at length upon its delights, 
which, I am inclined to think, are greater in imagination than in reality. 
It has been called,the Venico of the East, and in some respects it 
certainly does remind one of the ‘ Bride of the Sea,’ both in its 
picturesqueness and (when ono gets into the small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavonriness. Even at the time of which I am writing it was 
dilapidated, and the houses looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, which a puff of wind might be expected to 
destroy Of late years the greater part of the city has been injured 
by earthquakes, and Srinagar looks more than ever like a card city, 
i he great beauty of the place in those days was the wooden bridges 
covered with creepers, and gay with booths and shops of all descriptions, 
w ich spanned the Jheium at intervals for the three miles the river 
runs through the town—now, alas ! for the artistic traveller, no more, 
jooths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers havo 
disappeared—decidedly an advantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of the quaint picturesqueness of the town. 

The floating gardens are a unique and very pretty characteristic of 
brmngar. The lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twelve feet, and in 
somo places much less. These gardens are made by driving stakes into 
the bed of the lake, long enough to project three or four feet above the 
sui ace of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals in an oblQng 
orm, and are bound together by reeds and rush s twined in and out 
i'ud across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earth and 
tui f are piled. In this soil seeds are sown, and the crops of melons 
ant other fruits raised in these fertile beds are extremely fine and 
abundant. 


The magnificent chunar-trees aro another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and girth, and so luxuriant 
and dense is their foliage that 1 have sat reading and writing for hours 
during heavy rain under ono of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

lh° immediate vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the'whole 
valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description : surrounded by 
beautifully-wooded mountains, intersected with streams and lakes, and 
&ay with flowers of every description, for in Kashmir many of the 
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gorgeous eastern plants and the more simple but sweeter ones of 
England meet on common ground. To it may appropriately be applied 
the Persian couplet : 
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‘Agar fardos baru-i zamin ast, harain ast, liamin ast’ 
(If there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this). 


The soil is extremely productive; anything will grow in it. Put a stick 
into the ground, and in an extraordinary short space of time it becomes 
a tree and bears fruit. What were we about, to sell such a country for 
three quarters of a million sterling ? It would liavo made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnished an admirable field for 
British enterprise and colonization, its climate being as near perfection 
as anything can be. 

Plow sad it is that, in a country * where every prospect pi east's, only 
man ’ should be * vile * I And man, as he existed in Kashmir, was vile 
— vile, because so miserable. The Mahomedan inhabitants were being 
ground down by Hindu rulers, who seized all their earnings, leaving 
them barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. What interest 
could such people have in cultivating their land, or doing any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard the 
might labour, their efforts would benefit neither themselves nor their 
children, and so their only thought was to get through life with as little 
exertion as possible—in the summer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under which were concealed curious little vessels called 
kangris, holding two or three bits of live charcoal. Every Kashmiri 
still carries one of these kangris , as the most economical way of keeping 
himself warm. 

Early in September wc said good-bye to the happy valley and re¬ 
turned to Peshawar, where I rejoined the Mountain Battery. 

In November, to my great delight, I was given my jacket. At first 
my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
which l was posted was stationed at Umballa. I did not want to leave 
Peshawar, and in the end I had not to do so, as a vacancy most 
opportunely occurred in one of the troops of Horse Artillery at that 
Nation, which was given to me. 

Life on the frontier in those days had a great charm for most young 
men; there wa3 always something of interest going on; military 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being speculated upon, 
and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen for active service. 
Peshawar, too, notwithstanding its unbealthiness, was a favourite 
station with officers. To me it was particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillery of any station in India except Meerut ; 
the moss was a good one, and was compos > d of as nice a set of Allows 
as were to o *. found in the army. In addition to the officers of tho 
res mien t, there were a certain number of honorary members ; all tire 
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ul civilians belonged to the Artillery mess, and on guest-niglm 
. w "sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another attraction was the 
coffee shop,’ an institution which has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after morning parade and freely discussed 
the home and local news. 

The troop to which I was posted was composed of a magnificent 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of whom could have lifted me 
up with one hand. They were fine riders, and needed to be so, for the 
stud-horses used for Artillery purposes at that time were not the quiet, 
well-broken animals of the present day. I used to try my hand at 
riding them all in turn, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the making of a 
good Horse Artillery ‘ driver,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought into constant contact with the men. It also qualified me to 
ride in the officers" team for the regimental brake. The brake, it must 
>o understood, wen drawn by six horses, each ridden postilion fashion 
by an officer. 

My troop was commanded by Captain Barr, a dear old follow who 
had seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
nen, but hardly the figure for a Horse Artilleryman, as he weighed 
about seventeen stone. On a troop parade Barr took up his position 
Mell in advance and made his own pace, but on brigade parades he had 
to conform to the movements of the other arms, and on these occa. ions 
he used to tell one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 
• left about’ at the right time without waiting,for his order. This, of 
course, we were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
into action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 

During the winter of 1854-55 I had several returns of Peshawar 
fever, and by the beginning of the spring I was so reduced that I was 
given eight months* leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its expiration, in view to my going through the 
riding course, there being no Riding-Master at Peshawar: 

I decided to return to Kashmir in the first instance, and thence to 
march across the Himalayas to Simla. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
very agreeable travelling companion— Lieutenant John Watson.* He 
was then Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promising officers of the Frontier Force. Wo spent 
a very enjoyable time in Kashmir, and early in August I started for 
’ nnla with two brother officers named Light and Mercer, whoso 
acquaintance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant fellow-travellers. • 

We marched vid Kishtwar, Ohamba, and Bh arms ala, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery. At the last-named 
* Now General Sir John Watson, Y.C. , K.C.B, 
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parted from my companions, who travelled onwards to Simla 
Try the Kulu valley, while I took the shorter route via Bilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become. The Governor-General seldom visited it, and the 
Commander-in-Chief only spent a summer there occasionally. When 
I arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Commander-in-Chief of that day, 
who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant-,* who had been his Adjutant- 
General, had left not long before. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occurred during the 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Becher, the Quartermaster-General. I think I hear my reader say, 
‘Not a very remarkable event to chronicle.’ But that lunch was a 
memorable one to me ; indeed, it was the turning-point in my career, 
for my host was good enough to say he should like to have me in his 
department some day, and this meant a great deal to me. Joining a 
department at that time generally resulted in remaining in it for the 
greater part of one’s service. There was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of every ambitious young officer 
was to get into one department or another— political, civil, or the army 
staff. My father had always impressed upon me that the political 
department was the one to aspire to, and failing that, the Quarter- 
mater-General’s, as in the latter there was the best chance of seeing 
servieo. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
be lucky enough to become a Deputy Assistant- Quartermaster-General, 
for although I fully recognized the advantages of a political career, I 
preferred being more closely associated with the army, and I had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would suit me; so the 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Becher made me supremely happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should get an early appoint¬ 
ment ; the fact of the Quartermaster-General thinking of mo as a 
possible recruit was quite enough for me. I was in no hurry to leave 
the Horse. Artillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see sen : ce while still on the frontier.' I left Simla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Becher, 
who proved a good friend to me ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the riding-school course, and then 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 18oo-56 passed much as the cold weather generally 
■loes in the north of India. Our amusements consisted of an occasional 
race-meeting or cricket match. Polo w.* .. unknown in those days, and 
hunting the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea¬ 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 

The lap: Wold-Marshal s!i r Patrick Grant, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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ever I got the chance I rode over to Mardan, where the Corps of Guides 
were stationed, commanded by that gallant soldier, Harry Lumsden,* 
who had raised the corps in 1846 under the auspices of Henry Lawrence. 
Many were the good gallops I enjoyed with his hawks, hunting the 
aubcura. j* Of work there was plenty at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Sydney Cotton, J kept us alive with field days, carefully instilling into 
us his idea that parade-grounds were simply useful for drill and pre¬ 
liminary instruction, and that as soon as the rudiments of a soldier’s 
education had been learnt, the troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far as possible to practise in peace what they would have to 
do in war. Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
machinery of war, like all other machinery, should be kept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for use. 

My dream of a staff appointment was realized more quickly than I 
had expected. In the early part of 1856 the Surveyor- General applied 
for the services of two or three experienced officers to assist in the 
survey of Kashmir. Lumsden, the D.A.Q.M.G., was one of those 
selected for the duty, and I was appointed to officiate for him. So 
delighted was I to get my foot on the lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I cheerfully agreed to the condition my Captain insisted upon, 
that I should perform my regimental duties in addition to the staff 
woik. Things went merrily with me for a short time, when most 
unexpectedly my hopes of some day becoming Quartermaster- General 
of the Army in India were dashed to the ground by the Governor- 
General refusing to confirm my appointment, because I had not passed 
the prescribed examination in Hindustani. A rale existed requiring a 
language test, but it had seldom been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal camo as a great blow 
to me. It had, however, excellent results, for it made mo determined 
to pass in Hindustani. It was then May, and in July the half-yearly 
examination was to be held. I forthwith engaged the best at 

Besliawar, shut myself up, and studied Indian literature from morning 
till night, until I felt pretty confident of success. 

* The late General Sir Harry Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

t Bastard florican. 

$ Ibis officer arrived in India as a Cornet in the 24th Light Dragoons in 
the year 1810, and although, when he reached Peshawar with his regiment — 
the 22nd Foot — in 1853, he had been forty-three years in the army, and was 
sixty-one years of age, he had not even succeeded to the command of a 
battalion. He was an officer of unusual energy and activity, a tine rider, a 
pattern drill, and a thorough soldier all round. He was not fortunate enough 
to seo much active service, but it must have been a source oi •. * lolaHon to 
\ wlien ending his days as Governor of the Royal Hospital at 
it it was in a great measure owing to his foresight and decision 
as no serious disturbance at Peshawar during the eventful summer 


dor in Oriental languages. 
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Just before the examination took place, the officer who had stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant Mordaunt Fitz¬ 
Gerald, of my own regiment) w r as offered an appointment in the Punjab 
Frontier Force. He consulted me as to the advisability of accepting it, 
and I told him I thought he ought not to do so. I considered tills most 
disinterested advice, for I had good reason to believe that I should be 
re-appointed to the staff, should the appointment again become vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gerald followed the usual procedure of those 
who delight in consulting their friends. Ho listened to my advice, and 
then decided not to follow it. Accordingly, he joined the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, having passed the examination, went back to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the department, with the 
exception of one or two short intervals, until 1878, when I left it 
as Quartermaster-General. 

The autumn of 1856 was a very sickly one at Peshawar ; fever was 
rife amongst the troops, and in the hope of shaking it off Brigadier 
Cotton got permission to take a certain number into camp. It was 
September, and the sun was still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begin the daily march long before dawn in order to reach the new 
camping ground while it was still tolerably cool. We crossed the Kabul 
river at Nowshera, which place was then being made into a station for 
troops, ami marched about the Yusafzai plain for three weeks. The 
chief difficulty was the absence of water, and I had to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, ar.d to determine, with 
regard to this sine qua non , where the camp should be pitched the 
next day. On one occasion the best place I could discover was between 
two and three miles off the main road. There was no difficulty in 
reaching it by day, but I was afraid of some mistake being made when 
we had to leave it in tho small hours of the morning, few things being 
more bewildering than to find one’s way in the daik from a camp 
pitched in the open country when once the tents have been struck. It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marched off in the 
right direction ; knowing how anxious the Brigadier was that tho now 
ground should bo reached while it was cool, and the men be thus saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 


to the stars, and to explain to tho officer who was in orders to command 
the advance guard the direction he must take. When the time came 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the bugler to sound the 
march, I saw that the advance guard was drawn up at right angles to 
the way in which we had to proceed. The officer commanding it wa 3 
positive he was right, and in this he was supported by Brigadier Cotton 
and some of the other officers; I was equally positive th 
wrong, and that if wo marched a 9 he proposed, we should fine 
several miles out of our course. The Brigadier settled tho q 
sa ving I was responsible for the troops going in the right dirt 
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•dering me to show the way. The country was perfectly bare, there 
was not a tree or object of any kind to guide me, and the distance 
seemed interminable. I heard opinions freely expressed that I was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself came up tome 
? n d sa id he thought I must have lost the way, I really began to waver 
in my conviction that I was right. At that moment my horse stumbled 
into a ditch, which proved to be the boundary of the main road. I was 
immensely relieved, the Brigadier was delighted, and from that moment 
nn s. he was satisfied that I had, what is so essential to a Quarter¬ 
master-General in the field, the bump of locality. 
nl^ ri f°fi t0ber Artillci Tmoved into the practice camp at Chamkanie, 

m t 16S from , Poshaw ar- It was intended that we should 
remain there for a couple of months, but before the end of that time I 
Pad to join the General at Eawal Pinch, where ho had gone on a tour 
Jcin 5 not to shirk my regimental duty, I did 

whfchh? Ula , m '; amc ,™ til ‘ ho last moment, and had but one day in 
;! ' *?. r 1 ea ° h Kawal Pmdl > a distance of one hundred miles which I 

accomplished on horseback between 7 a.m. and 6 pan., only stopping 
at Attack a short time for refreshment. y 0ppmg 

thf^UeTinlS ® eneral Reed ended my staff duties for a time, as 

«pp.i»z,?bsir ,o “ em ’ " d L " msd " 


■ CHAPTER V. 

\mTr B Do?\fr 0f / h r?u y6ar 1856 > a r ™ r ««hed us that the 

Peshawar t Mal ™f d Rhau > ^ shortly expeeted *° arrive at 

liad recentlv h 1Cet 'a ° ????? mmissionei '’ Sir John Lawrence, who 
ucl 1 ecently been made a K.C.B. 

thatTshouM 0 !, 5 ^ th ° ??’’ B V ‘ Sit and its rosalts - U seelus desirable 
and thl * bnofly 0X P^ am how and why the visit was brought about, 
on the btp'\ eaV ° Ur 1 t ° f* ow what !ln important bearing its results had 
If wHl f 1 1818 T UCh occurred 30 unexpectedly a few months later, 

as Comm? •' fcmemx j rfid that the murdered Macicoson was succeeded 
temSr f Peshawar by Herbert Edwardes, one of the most 
l W i 6n that tho Indlan am| y haa over produced, and who, as 
opinion?. y, me,,t,0ned > entireIy con, ' um,d in my father’s expressed 
I uii, i \° the great ' advanta S 0 u would ho for the Government of 
' entei' into more friendly relations with the Ruler of Kabul 
hi a*y both held that the constant troubles all along our frontier were 

Wo i r mcasure due t0 tho A “ lir ‘ s h08ti,it y> a,ld that such troubles 
’ t J 5 , u . lcre!U:r ra thc: than diminish unless we could succeed 
establishing an entente cordial,- with Dost Mahomed. 


m 
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_ m 1854 Edwardes had a correspondence with the Governor-General 
on the‘subject, and on one occasion expressed himself as follows : ‘ My 
own feeling is, that we have much injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to let by- pones be by-gones. It would contribute much 
to the security of thio frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul. There is a sullenness in our present relations, as 
if both parties were brooding over the past, and expecting an oppor¬ 
tunity in the future. This keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
prevents our influence and institutions taking root. I should be very 
glad to see a new account opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alliance.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was quite in accord with Edwardes. He thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms with Kabul, bu* believed this to be 
a result difficult to attain. ‘ I give you,’ he said in a letter to Edwardes, 
‘ carte blanche , and if you can only bring about such a result as you 
propose, it will be a new feather in your cap.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was supported by the British Government in his 
opinion as to the desirability of coming to a better understanding with 
the Amir. War with Russia was then imminent, and the strained 
condition of European politics made it expedient that we should be on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan. 

The Governor-General thus wrote to Edwardes: 

* Prospects of a war between Russia and Turkey are watched with 
interest by all. ... In England they are fidgety regarding this border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious for that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate in your letter.’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our making 
overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that time tbe great 
power in tlie Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardes’s policy in 
fiiis matter. Ho admitted that it might be wise to renew intercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if he first expressed his regret for previous mis¬ 
understandings ; but later he wrote to Edwardes : 

4 1 dare say you are right; still, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that it is a mistake, and will end in mixing us up in Afghan politics 
and affairs more than is desirable. The strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to be a delusion. It will be like the reed on which, if a 
man loan, it will break and pierce his hand.’ 

^ John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lawrence 
Ti>.y urged that any advance on our part would b<• looked upon as an 
indication of conscious weakness; aud the probability was that an 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruler would regard an overture as a 
prooi of our neces ity, and would make our necessity his opportunity. 
Bat Lord Dalhousie, while anxious to avoid any communication beiiu* 
made wlkich could be liable to misconstruction, saw neither objection 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no unduo 




TREATY WITH DOST MAHOMED 

$ was displayed on our part. The Governor-General practici 
i matter in the hands of Edwardes, who lost no time in trying to 
attain the desired object. The greatest forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to bring the negotiations to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion, but they were concluded at last, most successfully, and to 
Edwardes alone is due the credit. It is instructive to read the full 
record* of ihis tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it serves as 
an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and circumlocution, con¬ 
trasted with the straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote a letter to the Governor-General couched in most 


satisfactory terms, which ho forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
confidential secretary, and which received, as it deserved, a very 
friendly reply. This resulted in Dost Mahomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plenipotentiary in the negotiations. Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar iu March, 1855, where he w r as met by the 
Chief Commissioner, and on the 30th of that month the treaty was 
concluded. ‘ It guaranteed that we should respect the Amir’s posses¬ 
sions in Afghanistan, and never interfere with them ; while the Amir 
engaged similarly to respect British territory, and to be the friend of 
our friends and the enemy of our enemies.’ 

, i T1 ‘° ( G °ven;oi--General had at first resolved to entrust to Edwardes 
the duty of meeting the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
eilcct were issued. But Edwardes, more anxious for the success of 
ae negotiations than for his own honour and glorv, wrote to Lord 
Uamousie suggesting that the Government of India should be repre- 
*T e . _J^ IC Commissioner of the Punjab, and promising to 

anora bir John Lawrence all the assistance in his power. Edwardes 
Deneved that the importance of the treaty would be enhanced in the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of the higher official; and in this 
opinion the Governor-General concurred. On the conclusion of the 
treaty. Lord Dalliousie wrote to Edwardes: ‘ I congratulate you and 

rn ?. Se . a ^ e ^ ?e concerned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
winch have now lasted just a year.’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, was only preliminary to that for the 
antication of which the Amir came in person to Peshawar the follow- 
year. 

*«tiie end of 1855 Dost Mahomed found himself in con- 
emb e difficulties, and appealed to us for assistance. A revolt had 
foTv red at '^ erat, ancl a 1>ersian army was preparing to besiege that 
r v ? m ; toe chiefs and people of Kandahar were disaffected; and the 
rf°^ nce Balldi was threatened with invasion both by the lying of 
0 ffiara and by Turkoman hordes. The Amir looked upon Herat as 
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ral part of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re¬ 
-establishing his authority over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands ot the Persians; but he felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of success without help from us in men and money. It was, 
therefore, Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the British Govern¬ 
ment that the Shah had infringed the conditions of an engagement 
entered into with us in 1853, under which Persia abandoned all claim 
to Herat. The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benefit, and to secure our assistance 
against the latter power. To further this design, Dost Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult with the British authorities. 
Edwardes was in favour of the proposed visit. John Lawrence was 
opposed to it, saying he did not think much good would result from such 
a meeting, because it could hardly be anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the British Government would coincide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain what he wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these objec¬ 
tions, but in the end considered that they should be set aside if the 
Amir was in earnest in desiring a consultation. ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,’ Lord Dalhousie thought, * might be 
misunderstood, and although a meeting might lead to disappointment 
and disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footing.’ 

While this discussion was goiug on, the advance of a Persian army for 
the purpose of besieging Herat, coupled with the insults offered to the 
British tlag at Teheran, led to the declaration of war between England 
and Persia. The Chief Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 


Amir that he would be paid a periodical subsidy to aid him in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. On 
receiving these instructions, the Chief Commissioner directed Edwardes 
to mvite the Amir i.o an interview. Dost Mahomed accepted the 
invitation, but before the auspicious meeting could take place Lord 
Dalhousie had left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his stead. 
Lord Dalhousie resigned on the 29th February, 1856, after having filled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor-General for no less 
than eight years, adding year by year fresh lustru to liis splendid 
reputation. 

The first day of 1857 witnessed the meeting between the Amir of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. The Amir’s camp 
was pitched at the mouth of the Ehybcr Pass, and that of the Chief 
Commissioner on the plain near Jamrud. Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
the occasion of the Amir’s first visit to the English camp, there was a 
fo”ca present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including three regiments of 
British Infantry; tli: troops lined the road for more than a mile, and 
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KyXi dent that their strength and soldierly appearance inspired t 
and his followers with a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 



The result of the conferences between these two great personages was 
an agreement confirming the treaty of tho year before. In addition, 
the Amir bound himself to keep up a certain number of regular troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan, so long as the war with Persia con¬ 
tinued, in consideration of a monthly subsidy of Bs. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskuts. He also engaged to communicate to the Govern¬ 
ment of India any overtures he might receive from Persia, and he con¬ 
sented to allow British officers to visit certain parts of his dominions, 
either for the purpose of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to 
ascertain that the subsidy was properly applied. 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghanistan, first, 
because the policy of which this was the outcome was, as I have already 
shown, initiated by my father; and, secondly, because I do not think 
it is generally understood how important to us wore its results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds left open from the first Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a great anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops. Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements during the troublous days of tho Mutiny which so quickly 
followed this alliance, when, had lie turned against us, we should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab ; Delhi could never have been taken; 
in fact, I do not see how any part of the country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Mahomed’s own people could not understand 
his attitude. They frequently came to him during the Mutiny, throw¬ 
ing their turbans at his feet, and piaying him as a Mahopiedan to seize 
1 > u for destroying the 4 infidels.’ ‘Hear tho news from 

T e , » tllo y urged; 4 see the difficulties the Feringhis arc in. Why 
c mi t you lead us on to take advantage of their weakness, and win back 
Peshawar V’ f 

-kut I am anticipating, and must return to my narrative. 

clause of the treaty which intoi’ested me personally was that 
relating to British officers being allowed to visit Afghanistan, to give 
e tect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar. It consisted 
?. d 110(3 officers, the brothers Harry and Peter Lumsden, and Dr. 

o ow, together with two of Edwardes’s trusted Native Chiefs. The 
*>evection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission again left the 
ep uty Assistant-Quartermaster-Generalskip vacant, and I was a 
second lime appointed to officiate in his absence. 

Shortly afterwards the General of the div ision (General Beed) started 
^ his tour of inspection, taking me with him as his staff officer, 
leluin was the first place we visited. Whether the sepoys had then 
* Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes, ’ p 
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,ny knowledge of ivhat was so f-oon to happen is doubtful. If they 
had, there was no evidence that such was the case. Nothing could 
have been more proper or respectful than their behaviour ; no crimes 
were reported, no complaints were made. The British officers, cer¬ 
tainly, had not the slightest idea of the storm that was brewing, for 
they spoke in the warmest terms of their men. 

From Jheltim we went to Rawal Pindi. John Lawrence happened 
to be in camp there at the time, and looked on at the General’s in¬ 
spection. At the conclusion of the parade he sent his secretary to ask 
me if I would like to be appointed to the Public Works Department. 


I respectfully declined tho offer, though very grateful for its having 
been made. Some of my friends doubted the wisdom of my refusing 
a permanent civil appointment; but it meant having to give up soldier¬ 
ing, which I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
officiating, I was already in the department to which of all others I 
wished to belong. 

Nowshera was the last station we visited. It was the beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for parading troops. I there met for the 
first time the present Commander-in-Chief in India, Goneral Sir George 
White, who was then a subaltern in the 27th (Inniskilling) Regiment. 

I recollect the commanding officer of the 55th, the Native Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served all his life with clean-looking, 
closely-shaven Hindustanis, pointing with a look of contempt, not to 
say disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain proportion of whom had been 
under recent orders enlisted in regiments of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to shave their boards 
and cut their hair. ‘ They quite spoil the look of my regiment,’ ho 
said. In less than two months’ time the Hindustanis, of whom the 
Colonel was so proud, had broken into open mutiny; the despised 
fcjikhs were the only men 01 the regiment who remained faithful; and 
tlu commanding officer, a devoted soldier who lived for his regiment, 
and who implored that his men might not have their arms taken away, 
as he had ‘ implicit confidence * in them, and would ‘ stake his life on 
their fidelity,’ had blown his brains out because he found that con¬ 
fidence misplaced. 

Towards the end of April I was ordered to report on tho capabilities 
of Cherat (now well known to all who have been stationed at Peshawar) 
as a sanatorium for European soldiers. I spent two or three days 
surveying the hill and searching for water in the neighbourhood. It 
was not safe to remain on the top at night, so I used to return each 
' evening to the plain below, where my tent was pitched. On one 
occasion I was surprised to find a camp had risen up dudng my absence 
quite close to my tent. I discovered that it belonged to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Nicholson, the Deputy-Commissioner, who was on his 
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JOHN NICHOLSON 


^_^ inspection, and very soon I received an invitation to dine with 

him, at which I was greatly pleased. John Nicholson was a name to 
conjure with in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an amount 
of respect—indeed, awe—w T hich no other name could excite, and I wa3 
all curiosity to see the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having been trans¬ 
ferred from Bannu, a difficult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it had never been ruled before, and where he made such a reputation 
for himself that, while be was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier ’ by Lord Dalhousio, he was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loved as much as they feared him. By some of them he 
was actually worshipped as a saint; they formed themselves into a sect, 
and called themselves 4 Nicholseyns.* Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly than any man I had ever mot before, or have ever met 
since. I have never seen anyone like him. He was the beau-ideal of 
- soldier and a gentleman. His appearance was distinguished and 




commanding, with a sen' * of power about him which to my mind was 
the result of Ins having passod so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless tribesmen, with whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager than ever to remain 
on the frontier, and I was seized with ambition to follow in his foot- 
steps. Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have thought that 
L ;e feelings with which he inspired me were to some extent the result 
of (py imagination, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard of 
his p owor *n<i influence; my admiration, however, for him was im- 
measi lra Hy strengthened when, a few weeks later, I serve 1 as his staff 
officer, an d had opportunities of observing more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mind. 

It wi^the end of \pril when I returned to Peshawar from Cher at, * 
and rapidly getting hot. On tho strength of being a D.A.Q.M.G., I 
bad moV^d into a better house than I had hitherto been able to afford, 
which I shared with Lieutenant Hovenden of the Engineers. We 
were just' settling down and making ourselves comfortable for the long 
hot weatb er > wffien all our plans were upset bj r the breaking out of the 
Mutiny. 
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The first threatenings of coming trouble were heard in the early part 
of 1857. During the months of February, March, and April, rumours 
reached us at Peshawar of mysterious clvu/pcvti/is (unleavened cakes) 
being sent about the country with the object, it was alleged, of pre¬ 
paring the Natives for some forthcoming event. There was also an 
evident feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in the minds of the sepoys. 
Wo heard that the 19th Native Infantry at Berhampur, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, had broken open the bells-of- 
arms * and forcibly taken possession of their muskets and ammunition ; 
that a sepoy named Mangal Pandy,f belonging to the 34th Native 
Infantry at Barrackpore, had attacked and severely wounded the 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of his regiment; that it was found neces¬ 
sary to disband the 19th on the 30th March, and the 34th on the 
6th May ; that bungalows had been burnt in several stations ; and that 
the sepoys at the Schools of Musketry had objected to use the cart¬ 
ridges served out with the new rifles, because, it was asserted, they 
were greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, the one being as 
obnoxious to the prejudices of the Hindu as the other is to those of the 
Mussulman, 

It seems range on looking back that these many warnings should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there should have been ' no 
suspicion ‘mongst the officers serving with Native regiments that <^ g . 
content was universal amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of 
whole Bengal Army was imminent. But at that time the reliam >e on 
the fidelity of the Native troops was unbounded, and officers bep evec | 
implicitly in the contentment and loyalty of their men. Their fe^^h 
them was extraordinary. Even after half the Native arm y } ia j 
mutinied and many officers had been murdered, those belon^ n „ 
the remaining regiments could not believe that their own pa\.^ cu i ar 
i * icn could be guilty of treachery. 

At Peshawar there was not the slightest suspicion of the extent to 
which the evil had spread, and we were quite thunderstruck v / j ien 0ll 
the evening of the 11th May. as we were sitting at mess, the 1 ek-w.iph 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitement, a telegram in hand 
whit h proved to he a message from’ Delhi 4 to all stations in the r> un j ;i ^> 
conveying the startling intelligence that a very serious outbrcM- j r ,q 
occurred at Meorut tin previous evening, that some of the troo oera 
from there had already reached Delhi , that the Native soldiers at iq e 

* i’la<:o where the arms and accoutrements of Native regiments were 
kept. 

i Tin ! name was the origin of the sepoys generally being called Pandies. 
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JI&qo had joined the mutineers, and that many officers and 
tfcnts at both stations had been killed. 
i Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, commanding the 16th Irregular 
lavalry, who happened to be dining at mess that evening, was the first 
to recover from the state of consternation into which we were thrown 
by the reading of this telegram. He told us it was of tho utmost im¬ 
portance that the Commissioner and tho General should at once be put 
m possession of this astounding news, and at the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative necessity for keeping it secret. 

Davidson then hurried off to tho Commissioner, who with his deputy, 
Nicholson, lived within a stone’s-throw of the mess. Edwardes drove 
at once to the General’s houso, whilo Nicholson came to our mess, 
le too pointed out to us the importance of preventing tho news from 
1113(1 6f kee Pi n g it as long as possible from tho Native 

n 'T° hadat Peshawar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 

it mT Infantl ' V ’ ,!ot Ioss t1lan 8,000 men, while the strength of tho two 
->i ltish regiments and tlio Artillery did not exceed ’2,000. This Euronean 

S 5 * i 

were' ZI Z! "* *° ^ ° f trfb «‘ aU ^ border, who 

fe^Er 10 " f0r k the " ravest anxiety - and the delay of even a 

at Meerut and T)Tl POyS b ® commg i a ^ aro of the disastrous occurrences 
v terut ailcl Delhi meant a great deal to us. 

thor« f ° r ^ U!l !;’* bere w f e S° od men and true at Peshawar in 
aud it I woS * eS, ttt T a “ d would have been fatal, 

Edwardes ?, Y u n0te thftt they were comparatively young men - 
lain tiled’ f- aS th V' ty ‘ 8even > -hcholson thirty-five; Nevillo Chamber- 
was’ hastilv sm lU 1 1 C . 0Umlai ; c1ant of the Pll »i ab Frontier Force (who 
tour of iMDe f ti^T° n6 h! TO P Fohat, where he happened to be on his 
though much ,1 1 ' ! T a ? thl ! ty ' s ® ven 5 aud fcllc Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
his years and • >t only exceptionally young for 

than the s vm ° t * aergy and intelligence, but actually much younger 
At on° f t,eneral officers commanding stations in India. 
Nicholson’ 011 lc ' u ’ l,R °i the Mutiny, Edwardes, acting in unison with 
spoudenpA* n' i° * l<i post-office and laid hand on all Native corre- 
necessarv lpttol ' s they thus secured showed but too plainly how 
was alm-fn: 1 Un ® precautIon ’ Tho number of seditious papers seized 
and enirv.n T ly , < T Ut5 they werefortbp most part couched in figurative 
that evrWw7 lan ® ua - e > but 5t " a * <l uit0 suliicientiy .dear from them 
and nr : yulV ? foment the garrison was more or 1, ss implicated 
1 f 1 ai ed to join the vebel movement. 
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A>trong interest attaches to these letters, for they brought to light 
e true feehng of the Natives towards us at the time, and it was 
evident from them that the sepoys had really been made to believe 
that we intended to destroy their caste by various unholy devices, of 
which the issue of contaminating cartridges was one. The seeds of 
disaffection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for realizing their hope of overthrowing our rule, main¬ 
tained as it was by a mere handful of Europeans in the midst of a vast 
population of Asiatics. This feeling of antagonism, only guessed at 
before, was plainly revealed in these letters, never intended to meet 
the European eye. Some corps did not appear to be quite so guilty as 
others, but there could now be no doubt that all were tainted with dis¬ 
loyalty, and that none of the Hindustani troops could any longer be 
trusted. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, I received a note from 
the General commanding the division directing me to present myself 
at his house the following morning, which I accordingly did. Besides 
General Reed I found there the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton ; the Com¬ 
missioner, Herbert Edwardes; the Deputy Commissioner, John 
Nicholson; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, and Captain Wright, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, who, like myself, had been sum¬ 
moned to record the decisions that might be arrived at. 


This meeting was a most momentous one, and I remember being 
greatly impressed with the calm and comprehensive view of the situa¬ 
tion taken by Edwardes and Nicholson. They had already been in 
communication with the Chief Commissioner, and had, previous to the 
meeting, received a telegram from him approving generally of the 
several proposals they contemplated. John Lawrence also informed 
them that the authorities at Lahoro had decided on disarming the 
Native troops at Mian Mir that very morning. 

The problem to be solved was how the Punjab could best be made 
secure with the small force of British troops available—all told not 
more than 15,000, with 84 guns—against upwards of 65,000 Natives 
(of whom 42,000 were Hindustanis), with 62 guns* In all stations 


* At Meerut, Delhi, and Rurki, and in the Punjab there were: 


2 Regiments of Cavalry - 
12 Regii 11 > Tits of In fan try - 
0 Troops of Horse Artillery 
f> Light Field Batteries 


British Troops. 


MEN. 

GUN'S. 

- 1,410 


- 12,624 


- 1,017 

- 54 

415 

- 30 

men - 837 


16.303 

• 84 


Total 
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troops preponderated, and in some there were no European 
soldiers at all. 

Edwardes and Nicholson gave it as their opinion that the only chance 
of keeping the Punjab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hindustanis. They undertook to communicate, regarding the 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their friends and acquaintances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch allies in 1848-49, when 
uo Were fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re¬ 
sponded to the demand made upon them, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
behaved, will be seen hereafter. 

Amount other matters of importance, it was proposed by those two 
ablo Boldicr-civiliaAs, Edwardes and Nicholson, that General Rood, as 
he senior officer in the Punjab, should join the Chief Commissioner at 
Kawal lmdi, leaving Brigadier Cotton in command at Peshawar; that 
a -Movable Column, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place in the Punjab* prepat ed to move in anyXectiot 


Native Troops. 

t \ JJ e £} m(jn te of Light Cavalry - - 3 51 1 

hogiments oi Irregular Cavalry and 

Guides Cavalry - . . 8 519 

Vr of Regular Infantry - \ ? 

lo Regiments of Irregular Infantry and 50 188 
Guides Infantry - . -j 

3 Troops of Horse Artillery - . 411 

6 Light Field Batter^ - 930 

^ Mountain Batteries - - . 492 

3 Companies of Foot Artillery - - 330 

Head-Quarters and 12 Companies of 

tappers and Miners - - . 1,30 i 


GUNQ. 


Total 


65,478 


18 

30 (3 batteries had only 
4 guns each) 

14 (1 battery had 8, the 
other 6 guns) 


62 


mPL™ 0 *!? fig ?J e L * * * * S 6 * * * -l l0 ^.% e troo P s at full strength. There were probably 
May, 1857 ^ British soldiers in the Punjab available for duty in 

Jlielni!| IC l' ro Ep sa l " as that the Movable Colnnm should be formed at 
Nows , ■ composed of the 24ih boot from Rawal Pindi, the 27th loot from 
from ihi’ ,?P °? Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Native Field Battery 
Rawal TWtf’.i '® guides from Murdan, the l«ii:h Irregular Cavalrv from 
i 10n , 1 , tvumaon battalion from Murn-r, the 1st Punjab Infantry 

chweloiWI U ’ an,l . a „ w >«jJt o! the 2nd Punjab Cavalry from Kohat. But events 
troonsvra. *v rap ■ ly t,lat before tl,c colu11111 was termed every one of tlieso 
PeshawnvJii rwis ? employed. It was thought unwise to unduly weaken the 
ai valley ; the troop of Horse Artillery, therefore, stood last, the 27tli 
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its services might be required; that the Hindustani regiments 
tould be scattered as much as possible, in order to prevent dangerous 
combinations; that a detachment of Punjab Infantry from Kohat 
should replace the Hindustani sepoys in the fort of Attock, which was 
a very important position, as it contained a magazine, and covorcd the 
passage of the Indus; and that a small guard of Pathan levies, under 
a tried and trusty frontier Native officer, should bo placed in charge of 
tne Attock ferry. ° 

Ail these proposals were cordially and unanimously agreed to by the 
military authorities present. - 

The question of tile command of the Movable Column was then 
discussed. It was considered essentia] that the officer selected should 
m addition to other necessary qualifications, have considerable experience 
ot the country, and an intimate knowledge of Native soldiers. It was 
no orffinaiy command. On the action of the Movable Column would 
depend, to a great extent, the maintenance of peace and order through¬ 
out the Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a crisis, the best man must 
ic selected, irrespective of seniority. It was a position for which Cotton 
and Nicholson would have given much, and for which they were well 
qualified, biit there w'as important work for them to do at Peshawar. 
S" available, and there was a general consensus 

if opinion that he should bo appointed. It was necessary, however, to 

vnu'll -ff t0 ‘ he , CLicf Commissioner, with a request that ho 

ou 'V h ™ U for tho ordcrs of tho Commander-m-Chief. This course 
was adopted, and in a few hours a reply was received from General 

thTcom ° m T tU - g ni h T b f Iain t0 lhe c0,nmancl My anxiety as to 
tl . ( oiuuauder-m-Chief s decision was very considerable; for Brigadier 

am ;er J a “’ f° W “finite delight and astonishment, had offered, in 
i be event of his being appointed, to take me with him as his staff 
o icei - the most wonderful piece of good fortune that could have come 
me m d U> T d ?r "“y feelings, for it is impossible for 

f r t\t b , 0 - l T“; M J “ 0St 8an S uine hopes seemed about to be 

pro ni! ^ re£ l hZed; t 0T thuUgh the serious as l )cct of affairs seemed to 
omise the chance of active service, I little thought that I should bo 

i&rarassir -*ir - — * 

whS," iu4w‘n,u“ ,d SMl'S.'JJ'XniphSilS 


!t tl, 'if -' r 1 " 1 at A* 1 ?*’ and ,he 24th *'°° ta “ d Kutnaon battalion were kept 
tli. u „f 11 ions ready to move towards the frontier. The Guides ‘nd P„niJl, 
an ,, and 1- , Punjah Infantry were ovdeu dto ]; rllii and lln* ifit.h \v 'V 

Uvaliy .ml the Naiive Field Battery were not considered siiflicientte l lf 

n- employed on srnh a duty. Kvoffiually, the c,.h.mu fo™£l T 

Md ^ " ,ld ° Ue **** rSient,^ 
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^ oy ^ despatched myself; as they disclosed more or less tho 
'"^l^^sxires that had been decided upon, it was necessary to avoid any 
( la, ice o{ their falling into the hands of Native clerks. One of the 
messages* contained a summary of the proceedings of the council, and 
w'H a + r SSGd tl } G com manding officers of all stations in the Punjab, 
'' r e viow imparting confidence, and letting them know what 

th/m x . vei( ' .' )cin £ ta-ken for the protection of the British residents 
UmA 011 1 10 Province. This duty having been carried out, I returned 
crave min ?i° m $ easan f ^' ame of mind, for though the crisis was a 
was rrfeat ’ ti °" tlook &' lo °my, and tho end doubtful, the excitement 
powers wrmlrl , lei ® wer ® stirring times in store for us, when every man’s 

o“rK i m ' U ? d tht ' h °P efalne - ! of youth inclined me to 
looK onl.N on tho bright side of tho situation. 

occuwenco' wtichrZ* : SOmov ' bat Curbed later in tho day by an 
tbou-h i " causcd me a good deal of annoyance at tho ti.no 

that tho proctEfs aTTho *° hoU8e and told “e 

accountable manner boon. nieetm S that morning had in some un- 

indiscretion of divulsiue then, f * P ' hap3 have been guilt y of tho 

have leaked out '£ ph ° ffice a “ d see ^hethe- the information could 
Nicholson Afv - therC ' Thp Signall ° 1 ' » mere boy, and 
for him • ho w!™ 6 Presence and austere manner were quite too much 
’ he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitating denials, 
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, rile ful1 toxt of the message was as follows . 

General Heed, Peshawar. 

'oVma J tmSS%>i a T , ,- Pi ^ & Opuimandn-in-Chief, Simla, and 
warded bv H,„ f; 'T a ]. sta , IOnS m , tb ,° Punjab respectively: to bo for- 
case may lie. Slatant 111 cl,ar 8° of tho telegraph office., or post, as tho 

morningreceived vr '?• tbc ? u hJ a h. Major General Reed, having this 
of war was 2 Zf, JJ d T 1# V r the troo l' s at Mian Mir, a council 
Neville Chamberkte rvf“ g i°w? ener . al K<rd > H ; ' M l 'cr Cotton, Brig^icr 

ft 

I'lsodcr-Tn-C!,; f I d«ad°d on, subject to the confirmation of the Com- 
Punjab; hU HeadnTv N 0 ':'.', the chief military oomnmiKl in tho 

Govern. ' * “““-Quarters will be the Head-Quarters of the P..,.iab Civil 
of L and J* Mcvabl# Column dll h 

• 1 ‘"NWf* ''.ere here d_< tailed]. __ The lieoeswj orders for this 


sistino* 
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(knitted having satisfied the curiosity of a friend who had inquired 
of him how the authorities intended to deal with the crisis. This was 
enough, and I was cleared. The result to me of this unpleasant 
incident was a delightful xncreaso of intimacy with the man for whom 
above all others I had the greatest admiration and most profound 
respect. As if to make up for his momentary injustice, Nicholson was 
kinder to me than ever, and I felt I had gained in him a firm and 
constant friend. So ended that eventful day. 

At that time it was the custom for a staff officer, who had charge of 
any Government property, to have a guard of Native soldiers in charge 
of his house. That night it happened that my guard w as furnished by 
the 64th Native Infantry, a regiment with a particularly bad reputation, 
and which had, in order to give effect to the measures proposed at the 
morning’s meeting, been ordered to leave Peshawar and proceed to the 
outposts. The intercepted letters showed that this regiment was on 
liie point of mutinying, and I could not help feeling, as I lay down on 
my bed, which, as usual in the hot weather, was placed in tho verandah 
for the sake of coolness, how completely I w T as at the mercy of the 
sentry who walked up and down within a few feet of me. Fortunately, 
he was not aware that his regiment was suspected, and could not know 
the reason for the sudden order to march, or my career might have 
been ended then and there. 

Within a week from that time 1 had started for Rawal Pindi to be 
ready to join the Movable Column, which was to be formed at 
Wazirabad as soon as the troops could be got together. I took with 
me only just enough kit for a liot-weather march, and left everything 
standing in my house just as it was, little thinking that I should never 
return to it or be quartered in Peshawar again. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Before proceeding with the account of my experiences with the Mo\ ible 
Column, and the subsequent operations for the suppression of the 
rebellion, in which I was fortunate enough to take part, it will, I think, 
be advisable, for the better understanding of tho whole situation, to 
devote a little time to the consideration of the progress of events from 
the first appearance of symptoms of disaffection in Lower Bengal, to the 
crisis i have just been describing, when Peshawar became involved in 
the general disturbance. 

Tho substitution of a new rifle for the old musket with which the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entailed a different kind of drill; and 
in order that this drill should be speedily learned by the whole Native 
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• depots were formed at convenient places for the instruction of 

selected men from every corps, who, on becoming proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of these depots was at 
Dum-Dum, and as early as the 24th January General Hearsay, com¬ 
manding the Presidency division, reported to Head-Quarters that he 
perceived an ‘ unpleasant feeling ’ amongst the Native soldiers learning 
the new drill, caused by a belief instilled into them * by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,* that they were to be forced to embrace 
Christianity, and that for the furtherance of this object the new ball- 
cartridges received from the arsenal at Fort "William were greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows, with the intention of violating the religious 
prejudices and destroying the caste of those who would have to bite 
them. 

A little later various acts of incendiarism look place at other stations 
in the command, and Hearsay became more than ever convinced that 
there was grave dissatisfaction amongst the troops. lie thcreforo 
ordered a Court of Inquiry to be held to enable him to ascertain the 
real cause of the ill-feeling which so evidently existed. 

In tuo General’s opinion, the statements recorded in the proceedings 
of this Court clearly established the fact, that the Native officers and 
sepoys were undoubtedly imbued with the belief that an unholy 
mixture of cow’s fat and lard had been used in the manufacture of the 
new cartridge, and he recommended that the rifle ammunition should 
m future be made up with the same description of paper that had always 
been used for the musket-cartridge, which, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness. 

The General, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the olu paper for the new cartridge, as the bore of the rifle being 
minTi smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was indispensable; 
and he was directed to inform the sepoys that the new paper, though 
tougher and less bulky, was made of exactly the same material as the 
oul. "With respect to the lubricating mixture, he was to announce that 
the Government had authorized the preparation of a grease, composed 
0 ' vax aG( ^ oil? which was to be made up and applied to the cartridges 
^3 the men themselves. These orders were carefully explained to the 
* ative troops, but without any good result. Their religious objection 

.? . llew cartridge was not removed, and they frankly acknowledged 
their fears. 

On the 6th February an officer of the 31th Native Infantry at 
’•niackpore Was informed by a sepoy of his company that the four 
q f regiments at that station, fearing that they would be forced to 
estioy their caste and become Christians, had determined to rise 
jV.amst their officers, and when the) had plundered and burned their 
^mgalows, to proceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort William, or, if 
L J, ’T proved beyond their powers, to take posse;sir < of the treasury. 
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>This circumstance was reported to Government by General Hearsay 
on the 11th February. In the same letter he said, * We have at 
Barrackpore been living upon a mine ready for explosion,’ and he 
reported a story which had reached him from Dum-Dum of a sepoy, on 
his way to cook his food with his lota* full of water, meeting a low- 
caste man belonging to the arsenal where the Enfield cartridges were 
being manufactured. This man, it was said, asked the sepoy to allow 
him to drink from his lota. The sepoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying: 

* I have scoured my lota; you will defile it by your touch.’ The low- 
caste man replied : ‘ You think much of your caste, but wait a little: 
the Sahib-logtcei will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow’s fat, and 
then where will your caste be ?’ The sepoy no doubt believed the man, 
and told his comrades what was about to happen, and the report 
rapidly spread to other stations. 

Early in March several of the Hindu sepoys belonging to the Dum- 
Dum School of Musketry expressed their unwillingness to bite the now 
cartridge, and the Commandant proposed that the drill should be altered 
so as to admit of the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Hearsay 
supported the proposal, remarking that the new mode of loading need 
not be made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part of the 
drill for the new weapon. Events, however, moved so quickly that, 
before sanction could be received to this suggestion, the troops at Ber- 
hampur had broken into open mutiny. They refused to receive their 
ammunition, on the ground of its being polluted, even after it was 
explained to them that they were not being given tho new cartridges, 
but those which had been mad- up in tho regiment a year before. That 
night they broke open the bells-of-arms, and carried off their muskets. 

The Government then became aware that prompt action was neces¬ 
sary. They decided that such open mutiny could not be excused on the 
grounds of religious scruples, and ordered the regiment to be disbanded. 
As Berhampur was somewhat isolated, and some distance from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Hoad- Quarters of the Presidency division, and the 19tli 
Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to march to Barrackpore. 

The revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Canning and 
his advisers the perilous position of Lower Bengal, owing to the paucity 
of European troops. Well may the authorities have been star lied, for 
between Calcutta and Met rut, a distance of 900 miles, there were only 
four regiments of British infantry and a few scattered Artillery- nen, 
numbering in all less than 5,00ft while the Native troops amounted to 
upwards of 55,000. One of the four Infantry regiments was at Fort 


A dm- tal drinking vessel, which tho Hindu religiously guards against 
defilement, and to which he clings as a cherished possession when lie li;ii 
nothing else belonging to him in the world, 
t European officers. 
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v^umna; but as only a portion of it could bo spared for the disband- 
nient of the 19th, a special steamer was despatched to Rangoon to oring 
over the 84tli Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the 31st the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
the river Hughly, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homes. 
They behaved in the most orderly maimer on the march from Ber- 
hampur and throughout the-proceedings, and as they left the parade- 
ground they cheered General Hearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well pleased at being let of! so easily. 

At Barrackpore itself an outbreak had occurred two days before in 
the 34th Native Infantry. As I have already related, the sepoy, Mangal 
Bandy, shot at the sergeant-major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happened, galibped to the parade-ground. As he neared the 
quarter-guard he was fired at, and his horse shot by the mutineer, who 
then badly wounded him with a sword as he was trying to disentangle 
liiuisplf from the fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly grasping the position of affairs, roue straight at 
Mangal Bandy, who stood at bay with his musket loaded, ready to 
receive him. There was a shot, the whistle of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground but not the General; it was tlio fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket into 
his own breast! The wretched man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness by the sepoys of his regiment, who stood by while he attacked 
the Adjutant, and would have allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but they were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
1 andy was not dead. ITe was taken to the hospital, and eventually was 
tiled by a Court-Martial composed of Nativo officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in the presence of all the troops at Barrackpore. The 
Native officer in command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and 
the regiment wa . then disbanded. 

Ihe orders for the "isbandment of the 19th and 34th Native Infantry 
were directed to be read to every Native corps in the service, audit was 
toped that the quick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
^ould check the spirit of mutiny throughout tlio army. For a time 
t us hope appeared to be justifk d. Satisfactory reports were received 
torn different parts of Bengal, and anything like a serious or general 
out >reak was certainly not contemplated by the authorities. General 
uursay reported to Government that he had directed the European 
•‘oops, temporarily located at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
as he did not think it probable that he would require 
1( u presence again. About the same time Sir «7oim Lawrence, after 
M li nig the Musketry School at Sialkot- wrote hopefully to the 
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^3>6vcriior-General of the aspect of affairs in the Punjab.' Lord Canning 
and his advisors, owing to these favourable reports, were on the point 
of sending the 84th Foot back to Burma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous occurrences at Meerut and Delhi. 

The Meerut division was commanded by Major-General Hewitt, an 
officer of fifty years’ service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, Commandant of the Bengal Artillery. The garrison 
consisted of the 6th Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st Bat¬ 
talion 60th Rifles, and three Native corps—the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

Towards the end of April incendiary fires began to take place, and 
the Native soldiers evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their officers. These signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry to receive their 
cartridges, although the commanding officer carefully explained to them 
that they were not the new cartridges, but the very same they had 
always used, and that according to the new drill they were not required 
to bite them when loading their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry was held to investigate thG matter, composed 
entirely of Native officers, three of whom belonged to the offending 
regiment. The verdict of the Court was that no adequate cause could 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use 
the cartridges that were serv 1 out. ‘The only conclusion the Court 
can arrive at in regard to this point is that a report seems to have got 
abroad which in some vague form attaches suspicion of impurity to tho 
materials used for making these cartridges, but the Court are 
unanimously of opinion that there is nothing whatever objectionable 
in the cartridges of the 3rd Regiment Light Cavalry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore without in the slightest degree 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, was the opinion of Natives, not 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen days before the outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully reviewing the evidence brought before the Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by the Native officers who composed 
it, the Commanderdn-Chief decided to try the eighty-five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their own countrymen. The Court was formed of six 
Mahomedans and nine Hindus, six Native officers being brought over 
from Delhi for tho purpose. 

The prisoners were tried on the 8th May, found guilty, arid sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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fan, and the finding and sentence of the Court were read to the 
uien. The eighty-five troopers were then stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastened oil their ankles. As each culprit was marched 
forward, he called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks ; and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the line and escorted to the gaol. In his report of 
the parade to Army Head-Quarters, General Hewitt stated that ‘ the 
majority of the prisoners seemed to feel acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and insubordination had brought them. The re¬ 
mainder of the troops aro behaving steady and soldier-like.’ 

The action of the Meerut authorities in putting the prisonersun irons 
on the paraac-ground, in the presence of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disapproval of the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. The former expressed his 
regret at the unusual procedure. The latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed liimself: ‘ The riveting of the men’s fetters on parado, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in the presence of many who were 
already ill-disposed and many who believed in the cartridge fable, must 
have stung the brigade to the quick. The consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other than a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable.’ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly was most im¬ 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust the gaol to a Native guard. 
1 think also, considering the number of the prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for riveting the fetters, that it was not judicious to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of tlieir nerves 
and patience ; but, before acquiescing in Lord Canning’s sweeping con¬ 
demnation, it should be considered that- the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had ueen set them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public nnd ostentatious, General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make tho punishment as marked and public as possible. 

Hie next day was Sunday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath calm ; but there was an 
undercurrent of unrest—there was considerable commotion hi tho Native 
bazaars, which were unusually crowded, and had not the European 
o ncers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs might have 
3een perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
untoward event. 

It was late in the day before the storm burst. The Chaplain of 
-^ ernt tells us that he was about to start with his wife for evening 
•'fa vice, when the Native nurse warned thorn of coming danger, beseech- 
^g her mistress to v. main indoors, aiuL on being asked to explain, 
there would be a fight with tho sepoys. The idea seemed 
!Uu edible, and the Ch plain would haw paid no attention to tho 
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aming had not his wife been greatly alarmed. At her earnest request 
he took his two children with them in the carriage, instead of leaving 
them in the house with the ayah , as had been intended. It was soon 
apparent that the ayah had not spoken without reason, for before the 
church was reached sounds of musketry were heard and columns of 
smoke were seen rising above the quarter occupied by the Native troops. 
As the Chaplain arrived at the church enclosure, the buglers of the 60th 
Rifles, who were drawn up ready to enter the church, sounded the 
‘ alarm * and the * assembly.’ The parade was dismissed, and as the 
British soldiers rushed to the barracks for their arms and ammunition, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to their homes, others to seek 
safety in the nearest quarter-guard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for our soldiers to attend Divine 
Servico unarmed, save with their side-arms. The Native soldiers were 
aware of this, and they no doubt calculated on the 60th Rifles being 
safe and almost defenceless inside the church as soon as the bells ceased 
tolling. What they w r ere not aware of was the fact that, owing to the 
lengthening days and the increasing heat, the evening church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on the previous Sunday. The 
mutineers therefore showed their hand half an hour too soon, and as 
the}" galloped down the 60th Rifles lines they came upon the men fully 
armed and rapidly falling in. Being thus disappointed in their hope of 
surprising the white soldiers, the 3rd Cavalry proceeded without a 
moment’s delay to tho gaol, broke into the cells, and released their 
eighty-five comrades and all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in number. 

While this was going on, the two Native Infantry regiments 
assembled on their respective parade-grounds in wild excitement, dis¬ 
charging their muskets at random, and sotting fire to their own huts. 
The British officers, hearing the tumult, hastened to their lines and did 
their best to restore order, but in vain. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties: They did not 
attack then owm officers, but warned them to get away, telling them 
the Company’s ‘raj ’* was at an end. Their clemency, however, did 
not extend to officers of other regiments. 

Colonel Finnis, who had served forty years with the sepoys, and 
firmly believed in their loyalty, was the first victim ; he fell riddled 
with, bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhorting the men 
of his own regiment (the 11th) to be true to their salt. The work of 
destruction then began in earnest, in which the population from the 
bazaars and tho neighbouring villages eagerly joined, for (as the Com¬ 
missioner reported) they were armed and ready for the onslaught before 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly showing how'perfectly they 
were aware of what was about to happen. They poured foith in 
thousands from every direction, and in a surprisingly short time almost 
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ugalow belonging to a British officer serving with. Native troops 
v> 'gutted and burnt. Besides Colonel Finnis, seven officers, three 
officers’ wives, two children, and every stray European man, woman and 
child in tho outskirts of the cantonments were massacred. 

It was now' time for the sepoys to think of themselves. They had 
thrown ofl all allegiance to the Sarkar;* they had been guilty of 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism, and they knew that retribution 
must speedily overtake them if they' remained at Meerut; they thero- 
ore lost no time in making their escape towards Delhi. They had 
!, opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 

tuat station, who had come to Meerut as members of tho Court-Martial 

i W ft m t n ° l ^ 10 -pight Cavalry, and they knew perfectly well 
c ^ t le troops at Delhi were prepared to help them to seize the 

itT Z f° ant ! r . C8U8c;tate thc old Moghul dynasty. ‘ To Delhi! To 
in°their lm ' *i l01r cr y* and oif they went, leaving naught behind them 

Lf k v' b f M b ° sluoljIdonn e llrea of their officers’ houses and tho 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will be asked, Where were tho British troops ? Where indeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘in an 

them^ 13, t) h0rt tl f 6 ’’, but there Wfts unaccountable delay in march in" 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed The 

Carabmeeis occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 

a,! 1 60111 ' V ° re ° uly about a a » d a half away 6 

and the Artillery lay just bey ond the GOth. The Brigadier ( Wilsoni 

lefUo ° LoteTtZh 'H thB Fn t0 g " ard the *eawy, mother he 
th! r P * T raCk6 ’ and mth the rc mainder, accompanied by 

N'itive M Inw! r 8 r ana A f ? llery ’ 1 h ° leisurol >' Proceeded towards the 
%vas r Jf 1 - 5 m f s ’ , Jt wns alm03t d ark when ho arrived, but there 
Mas light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 

tt revo M 6 lT dered 0ffiCm W* ab ° Ut ’ “ * merciless 2 

t o ■ 'f r b T perp0tratfcJ - A few sho ‘s were fired from behind 
tSee S 1U * ’ bUt n0t u Singl ° Uvin “ bein S was visible, except two or 
c 2LT Ve * roopei ' s who "’ere dimly perceptible in the distance 
sen®. m , tbr direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
eusshmf 5 v r° dy ltld vani ‘bed. But whither? A lengthened dis- 
teS wF f as t0 'vbst was the best course to pursue, which only 
cantonment '°] i' ■ >0p " ^ e . ng marclle d buck to tlicir owd cud of tho 
and fiS.“ d b ?\ , ’^“ n 8 on tho ,ua11 for the night. Tho General 
dislineth dU ’ ’ UUS Od hy tho tamalt ia tho c>kY- wliieh they could 
withm ,•? Ca f u 10 thc conclusion that the sepoy s had congregated 
station !k l ’ l T d r 3it shortly be expected to attack that part of tho 
covered rna 1 *® Euro P earl residents chiefly lived. Tt was not diu- 
ft, D | j thc n<) stmorning that all three Native regiments had made 
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^xu is easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion. The officer in com¬ 
mand was afterwards severely censured for not acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak; for not trying to find out 
where the mutineers had gone ; and for not endeavouring to overtake 
them before they reached Delhi. The Government of India finally 
signified their disapproval by removing General Hewitt from his com- 
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mand. 

"Wilson, tlio Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise. But why this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given by the mutinous con¬ 
duct of the 3rd Cavalry, and why no steps should have been taken 
after the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand; and can only be 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or ability to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
all over India. 

The following story will exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were blinded by this misplaced confidence. On the afternoon 
of the 9th the British officers of the 3rd Light Cavalry went to tho gaol 
to pay up the prisoners belonging to their regiment. When Lieutenant 
H ugh Gough,* who was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hindu Native officer, belonging to the troop Gough was temporarily 
commanding, told him that the men had determined to rescue their 
comrades, and that the Native guard over the gaol had promised to 
help them. Gough went at once to his commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported wlmt he had heard, but tho 
Colonel pooh-poohed the idea as ridiculous, and told Gough he must 
not give credence to anything so monstrous. 

Later in the day Gough met Brigadier Wilson and told him of the 
warning which had been given to him, without, however, producing 
any impression; the information was received with the same con¬ 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, the same Native 
officer, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shouting 
to him that the liala\ had begun, and that the Native Infautry were 
firing on their officers. Gough mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the three Cavalry soldiers, proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
Infantry parade-ground, where he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at .its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some hi their own Native clothes, were 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 
* Now Lieutenant v a m i d Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., Cr.C.Tk 
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#s5*r possessed, while the flames from the burning huts shed a lurid 
ight on the demoniacal proceedings. 

When Gough’s party appeared in sight, the sepoys called to the three 
troopers to get out of the way, as they wanted to shoot the sahib. No 
notice being taken of this warning, they fired straight at the whole 
party, but without hitting anyone. Gough, seeing tilings had gone too 
far for him to do any good, rode off with his little escort to his own 
lines, whero he found the men busy saddling their horses, and helping 
themselves to ammunition from the regimental magazine, which they 
had broken open. lie endeavoured in vain to allay the oxcitomont ; 
one or two shots wero fired at him by recruits, but no determined attempt 
was made to take his life, and at last the Native officers combined to 
force him away, saying they could no longer answer for his safety. 

It- was then all but dark, Gough rode off towards the European 
lines, still accompanied by his trusty Native escort, and on his way 
came upon an enormous crowd of people from the bazaar, armed with 
swords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these he charged, closely followod by the Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him until he was within sight of 
the Artillery mess. Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no purpose. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate themselves from then* friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rode off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of them again, 
though he tried hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themselves such ‘ friends in need.’ 

Howover much the authorities at Meerut deserved 10 bo censured for 
their dilatoriness in dealing with the revolt in the first instance, and then* 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction the mutineers 
had gone, I doubt whether anything would have been gained by follow¬ 
ing them up, or whether it would have been possible to overtake them 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few European Cavalry wero 
available for pursuit, for the Carabineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were composed mainly of recruits still hi the ri cling- school, and their 
horses for the most part were quite unbroken. These few, with the six 
Horse Artillery guns, might have been despatched; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, the Cavalry could not have boon overtaken, 
frnd as soon as the infantry became aware that they wore being 
followed, they would have (scattered themselv. over the country, the 
features of which were familiar to them, and, favoured b.\ the darkness, 
could lia^G defied pursuit. Delhi is forty mile from Meerut* and it 
w °uld not have been possible for the 00th Uifiea, marching in the 
terrible heat of the month of May, to have reached that place before 
the next evening (the 11th), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 
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murder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to join the insurgent troopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived. The magazine, with its vast stores of 
war material, was in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city were ready to assist in the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circumstances of the revolt at 
Meerut, I have come to the conclusion that it would have been futile 
to have sent the small body of mounted troops available in pursuit of 
the mutineers on the night of the 10th May, and that, considering the 
state of feeling throughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the part of the Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiny. The sepoys had determined to throw oil then’ allegiance to 
the British (government, and the when and the how were merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While the events I have recounted were taking place, the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Head-Quarters staff were on their way up country 
inspecting the troops at the various stations en route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to be spent. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India at that time was General the Hon. 
George Anson, an officer of forty-three years’ service, but without 
much Indian experience, having been only four years in the country. 
He was an able, intelligent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
great authority on whist and on horses, and he was well known in 
London society, which was somewhat surprised when he accepted an 
appointment in India—the command of the Meerut division. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for lie was soon given the 
command of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-in-Chief in India. General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no service afterwards, and until he arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

Av hen the Commander in-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all was apparently quiet in the Native army. He visited the principal 
military stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, and although 
reports of an uneasy feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presi¬ 
dency division had reached him from time to time, it was not until he 
arrived at Uinbalm, about the middle of March, that these reports were 
confirmed by personal communication with the sepoys attending the 
School of Musketry which had been formed at that station. 
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occasion of the Commander-in- Chief’s inspection of the School, 
he learnt from the men of the various regiments under instruction how 
strongly opposed they were to using a cartridge which they believed to 
be injurious to then* caste. Anson listened attentively to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then explained to them in a manly, sensible speech, 
that the old cartridge was not suited to the rifle about to be introduced. 
A now cartridge had, therefore, to be made ; but they must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to destroy them caste. 
He assured them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier like themselves,’ that it 
had never been, and never could bo, the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either the military or the civil 
population of India, or to interfere in any way with their caste or 
customs. He told the Native officers to do all in their power to allay 
1110 mcn 8 unfounded* fears, and called upon them to prove themselves 
\\ oi thy of the high character they had hitherto maintained ; lie con¬ 
cluded by warning all ranks that the Government were determined not 
to yield to insubordination, which would bo visited with the severest 
jbunishment. 



The demeanour of the sepoys was most respectful, and when the 
parade was over they expressed their high sense of the Commander-in- 
Ghicf s goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed by their country¬ 
men and relations, and if they were to use the cartridge they must 
become social outcasts. 

General Anson, fooling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue mitil a special report had been prepared as to the 
composition of the paper in which they were wrapped* 


i 1 i ai ?r 110 ^ so mucl1 surprised,’ wrote General Anson to Lord Canning on 
[ ■, drd March, ‘at their objections to the cartridges, having seen them? I 
, ui(l 110 lde i l they contained, or, rather, are smeared with, such a quantity of 
gleaso, which looks exactly like fat. After ramming down the ball, "the 
nuz/ie or the musket is covered with it. This, however, will, I imagine, not 
® 10 case with those prepared according to the late instructions. But there 
si n n n 'i lms oivings about the paper, and I think it so desirable that they 
i r Ud ? e a8Sme d that no animal grease is used in its manufacture, that I 
untM °t C ei • a s I )0C hd import to be made to me on that head from Meerut, and 
M * receive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable material is 
to"; n °- depots by the sepoys will take place. It would he easy 

dismiss the detachments to their regiments without any practice, on the 
b ourni that the hot weather is so advanced, and that very little progress 
i ou . he made, but 1 do not think that would be admissible. The question, 
ur mg been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
and 1 trust that tlu measures taken by the Gov ernment when the objec¬ 
tion was first made, and the example of tli punishment of the 19th Native 
mm try and of the other delinquents of the 7 Oth, now being tried bv a General 
^ourt* Martial, will have the efh -t we desire.’—K axe, vol. i., p. 553. 
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^ . .avirig thus done all that he could at the time to allay any feeling 
of uneasiness, and hoping that the news of the disbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would check the spirit of insubordination, General 
Anson continued his journey to Simla, that beautiful place in the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has since become the seat 
of the Government of India and Army Head-Quarters during the hot 


weather months. 

The Commander-in-Chief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped in from Umballa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhind division), distant eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to 4 nil stations in the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con¬ 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the lltli May. 

Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the Sirhind division, desired the 
Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform the Commander-in-Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to Umballa. So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici¬ 
pation of sanction from the Commander-in-Chief, he told his son to 
warn the 75th Foot as he passed through Kasaulito be prepared for an 


immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon ho despatched an Aide-de-camp to Kasauli to 
order the 75th to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers at Dagshai to follow the 75th as soon as carriage, could bo 
collected ; also to warn the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at Subathu to be ready, 
to move. Express * wore sent at the same to Ferozeporo a >d Jullundur 
directing that a European guard should bo placed in charge of tim 
jjiagLr/liu: ftt the tefnieP place, and a dokchikont of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Philom from the latter. Tin; OOllfideflCO re* 
posed in the Native j my hi loro the Mutiny was so great’that these 
two important fiiagazinos, like almost all the arson\ts and magazines 
u India, who guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Aneon s timely precautions, tho mutinoois 
must have obtained possession of the magazines at Ferozepore and 
Philo ur.* 


* Surely those whom God has a mind to destroy, He first deprives of tin ir 
senses; for not only were the magazines at Delhi and Oawnpore allowed to 
fall into the enemy’s hands, hut the great ai - nd u, Allahabad narrowly 
escaped tho same fair. Up till May, 1857, this i -rt was garrison- d only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month sixty worn-out European pensioners 
wore brought to Allahabad from Clnurmr, w ith whose a istance, and that of a 
few hastily raised Volunteers, Lieutenants Eu.sell and Tod Brown, of the 
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had not long to wait before ho received confirmation of the 
arming news brought by General Barnard e son. The very next 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut giving an account of the out¬ 
break on the 10th, and a few particulars of what had occurred at Delhi. 
The Commander-in-Ghief immediately decided on proceeding to 
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Umballa, to superintend personally the organization of the force 
which, as he rightly judged, would have to be sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson’s part, or delay in issuing the 
necessary orders.* The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers were directed to march 
to Umballa, and an Artillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
instructions for a third-class siege train to be got ready, and for reserve 
Artillery and Infantry ammunition to be despatched to Umballa. 
Orders were also issued for the Nasiri battalion, stationed at Jutog, 
near Simla, and for the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with all expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train; and for the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
at Dehra Dun, and tho Sappers and Miners at Rurki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 


Having thus pressed forward the measures for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent, General Anson left Simla 
early on the 14th May, within forty-eight hours of the receipt of the 
first news of the outbreak, and reached Umballa the following morning. 
His last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he hoped would have 
the effect of allaying excitement in the Native array. 

The report which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to the Chief on 
his arrival at Umballa was not reassuring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty’s Otli Lancers, two troops of HorBe Artillery, 
the 4 th Bengal Light Cavalry, and tw-o regiments of Native In (entry. 
The 75th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusiliers had just marched in with only 
thirty and mnolity rounds of ammunition pur iriftn, ivspool.tynl y, and 
(fthlU Want of carriage) without tents or baggage; The Coiinnig&ftriat. 
and Medical pppiirtramiffi worn iotnlly unprepared to inert tin: regain- 
men la of a force suddenly ordered to take the field ; then* were no 
dooUt-H for tho nick; supplies were difficult to colled, for the ba»aars 


Bengal Artillery, wore able in overawe and disarm tho Native guard on the very 
°n which tho regiments to which they belong d mutinied in the aujoining 
cantonment. These two gallant officers hud taken the precaution to till the 
cellars below the armoury (which contained some 50,000 or 00,000 stands of 
amis) with barrels of powder, their intention being to blow up tho whole place 
ju the event of the sepoys getting the upper hand. This termination was 
Known to all hi the fore, and ro doubt had something ! -ay to the guard 
8 flatting to be disarmed. 

He has been accused of dilatoriness and want of decision . ft.-r heard g tho 

news, 

f Places at the foot of the Himalayas. 
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to partially deserted; there was a scarcity of contractors, and no 
ammunition was available nearer than Philour, eighty miles off. 

At Dolhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had been massacred, 
and the city had been taken possession of by the Native garrison and 
the mutinous troops from Meerut in the name of the old King. 

At Meerut the European troops were entrenching themselves; the 
surrounding district was in the most complete disorder, and the civil 
courts powerless. 

At- Umlmlla and Jullundur, although the presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that they were not in the least to be depended upon. 

At Eerozeporo an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all the Native troops. 


Prom below Meerut thoro was no intelligence whatever, but it 
seemed more than probable that the spirit of rebellion Imd broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to be the case. 

To add to the Commander-in-Chief’s anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasiri battalion at Jutog had got out of hand for a time and refused 


to march to Philour, while a detachment of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered the treasury, rendering it necessary to send back 100 men of 
the 76th Foot to reinforce the depot at that place, where a largo number 
of European soldiers’ families were collected. 

The behaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a panic at Simla, which, 
however, did not last long. Lord William Hay,* who was Deputy- 
Commissioner at the time, induced most of the ladies, with their 
children, to seek a temporary asylum with the Raja of Kiunthal.f 
Hay himself managed to keep Simla quiet, and the men of the Nasiri 
battalion coming to their senses, order was restored throughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasauli treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before the year was out the battalion did us 
good service. 

it wa i a long list of troubles that was placed before the Commander - 
in-Chief. Disturbing as they all were, each requiring prompt and 
special action, there was one amongst them which stood out in bold 
relief—the situation at Delhi; and to wrest that stronghold from the 
hands of the muth icers was, General Anson conceived, his most pressing 
obligation. But could it be done with the means at his disposal ? He 
thought not; and in thi • opinion ho was supported by the senior officers 
at Umballa, with whom the question was anxiously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard’s house on the 16th May.J It 


* Now the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
t A small in 11 state near Simla. 

t It is a remarkable fact that the five senior officers at this conference wero 
ii.H dead in less than seven weeks. General Anson, Brigadier Ilallifax, com¬ 
manding the Umballa station, and Colonel Mowatt, commanding the Artillery, 
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evertlielcss determined to push on to Delhi, and General Hewitt 
was asked what force ho could spare from Meerut to co-operate with 
the Umballa column. He was warned that time was an object, and 
that the 23rd May was the date on which his troops would probably be 
required to start, All details were carefully considered. The first 
difficulty to bo overcome was the want of carnage. No organized 
system of transport—one of the most essential requirements of an 
efficient army—existed, and, owing to the restlessness and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil authorities were 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidity.* 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
Lawrence urging fcho importance of an immediate advance on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of the measures he proposed to adopt ill tho 
Punjab. He asked the C uiiimaiicldr-lii-Chiof to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with these words: “I consider 
this to bo tho greatest crisis which has eve * occurred in India. Our 
European force is so small that, unless effecti oly handled in the outset, 
and brought to bear, it will prove unequal to tho emergency. But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advauco with an inefficient and only 
partially equipped force against a strongly -forfcffied city with an immense 
armed population, defended by many thousand dosperato mutineers, 
and in his reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were without 
tents ; that thoro were no guns at Umballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi; that 
the required amount of carriage could not bo provided in less than 
sixteen or twenty days; and that the throe Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon. He asked Sir John whether ho considered 
4 ^ would be prudent to risk the small European force we have here in 
an enterprise against Delhi,’ and he wrote : ‘ My own view of the state 
of things now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid of 
the bad materials which we cannot trust-, and having supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed, without a chance of failure, in whatever direction we 
might please.* Adding, ‘ this is now the opinion of all hero whom I 
have consulted — the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant- 
Ueneral, Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words: ‘It would give me 


died within ten days; Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the Army, was 
billed at Badli-ki-Serai on the 8th June, and Sir Henry Barnard died at Delhi 
on the 5th July. . „ , .. 

* See Kaye’s ‘History of the Indian Mutiny, vol. u,, p. 120. 
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{ satisfaction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I 
Trust to them more than to my experience.’ 

John Lawrence, who was straining every nerve to check the Mutiny 
and prevent a general rising of the population, was impatient at the 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. He 
telegraphed it briefly on the 20th, and the following day he wrote to 
the effect that ho knew Delhi well, having been stationed there for 


nearly thirteen years, and it seemed incredible to him that mutineers 
could hold and defend it; his belief was 4 that, with good management 
on the part of the civil officers, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.' He admitted that ‘ on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act.’ But he protested against European 
soldiers being ‘ cooped up in then cantonments, tamely awaiting the 
progress of events.’ He went on to say: 1 Pray only reflect on the 
whole history of India. Where have we failed when w*e acted vigor¬ 
ously ? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels ? 
Clive with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
his leading officers, beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal’ 

That Sir John Lawrence greatly under-estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome we now know. Delhi did not open its 
gates on our approach, but for more than three months defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his eagerness to got the Commander-in- 
Chief to think as he did, the resolute Chief Commissioner forgot that 
Clive—not with 1,200 men. hut with 3,000 disciplined troops—had to 
deal in the open field with an enemy little better than a rabble; 
whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply supplied with 
b to res and ammunition, possessing a powerful armament, and held by 
soldiers who were not only well drained and equipped, but were fighting 


for their lives, and animated by religious fanaticism. 

fttill, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi being taken at all hazards were correct. The 
Governor-General held the same opinion, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, who loyally responded, and during the short time lie remained 
at U mb alia strenuously exerted himself to equip the troops destined for 
the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson cud 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay in his power, for the safety of 
Umballa. The soldiers’ wives and children wore sent to Kasauli; a 
place of refuge was made for the non-c inhalants at the church, round 
which an entrenchment was thrown; a garrison, about 500 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European.regiments, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops ; and^ai an additional security 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and the other half with 


the column to Delhi. 



the phulkian family 
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- ‘Itffia Lawrence had strongly advocated the policy of trusting the 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Rajas of Jhind and Rabha. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme importance, for ll t icy -ia no ecn 
well disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab would 
have been imperilied. There was therefore much anxiety at Umballa 
as to the course Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha (the three principal members 
of the great Phulkian family) would elect to take. Douglas Forsyth, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Umballa, who was a personal friend of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, at once sought an interview with him. He was 
beginning to explain to the Maharaja the difficulties of the situation, 
when ho was interrupted by His Highness, who said he was aware of 
all that had happened; on which Forsyth asked if it was true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seated at a little distance, saying, ‘ There they 
are.’ Forsyth then asked for a word in private. As soon as they were 
alone, he addressed the Maharaja thus: ‘Maharaja sahib , answer 
mo one question: Are you for us, or against us ?’ The Maharaja’s 
reply was very hearty: * As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country; some of my relations are against 
me—my brother for one. AViiat do you want done ?’ Forsyth then 
asked the Maharaja to send some of his troops towards Kurnal to keep 
open the Grand Trunk Rond. The Maharaja agreed on the under¬ 
standing that Europeans should soon be sent to support them—a very 
necessary condition, for he knew that his men could only be trusted so 
long as there was no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Patiala was true to his word, and throughout the Mutiny the Phulkian 
Chiefs remained perfectly loyal, and performed the important service 
of keeping open communication between Delhi and the Punjab, j* 

On the 19th May General Anson was cheere d by hearing from John 
Lawrence that the Corps of Guides and four trusty Punjab regiments 
were proceeding by forced marches to join him. On the 21st he 
received a message from the Governor-General informing him that 
European troops were coming from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. TTe 
!, Eo heard of the arrival of the siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of tolegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that too first 
detachment of the column destined for Delhi had started. 

Dn the 28rd the Comiiiaiider-m-Ohief communicated his plan of 
0 petitions to General Hewitt. It was as follows: Two brigades were 
advance from Umballa, commanded by Brigadie Hallifax of the 
<;> th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Rifles; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson. The two 
former were to bo concentrated at Kurnal by the 30fh May, and were 
tlle * to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

* The late Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.O.S.I. 

; See ‘The Life of Sir Douglas lorsyth. 
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5th June, at which place they were to be joined by the Meerut 
brigade, and the united force was then to proceed to Delhi. 

All his arrangements being now completed, Anson left Umballa on 
the 24th May, and reached Kurnal the following morning. On the 26th 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hours succumbed to that 
fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating his work 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him. Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude. He was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had perished than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Commander-in-Chief been goaded into advancing 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient 
force, he must have been annihilated by the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers—those mutineers, who, we shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Barnard’s greatly augmented force at Badli-ki-Serai, would 
ahnost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 




CHAPTER IX. 

I will now continue my story from the time I left Peshawar to join 
the Movable Column. 

On the 18th May Brigadier Chamberlain and I arrived at Rawftl 
Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his way to his summer residence in tho Murree Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached* him. One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after talking over matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardes 
from Peshawar, for he wished to consult with him personally about the 
question of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only one 
of Ed warden’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief 
CommiBsioner had any doubt; it appeared to him a somewhat risky 
step to take, and he desired to give the matter very careful considera¬ 
tion before coming to any decision. I remember being greatly struck 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardes’s opinion. He called 
him his Councillor, he eagerly sought his advice, and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Rawal Pindi waiting for the 
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le Column to bo assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
Chief Commissioner’s office, drafting or copying confidential 
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letters and telegrams. I thus learned everything that was happening 
in t 1% e Punjab, and became aware of the magnitude of the crisis through 
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which we were passing. This enabled mo to appreciate the tremendous 
efforts required to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
fate of Delhi and the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action taken by the authorities in the 
Punjab. I realized that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment as to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, be trusted. The many European women and 
children scattered over the province caused him the greatest anxiety, 
and he wisely determined to collect them as much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the protec¬ 
tion of British troops ; for this reason ho ordered the families of the 
European soldiers at Sialkot (who were being withdrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahoro. But, notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, and was daily occurring, to demonstrate how universal 
was the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Army, Brigadier 
Frederick Blind, who commanded at Hialkot, could not be brought to 
believe that the regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and he strongly objected to carry out an order which he 
denounced as ‘ showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.’ John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Brind was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military officers to send away their families at the same time. A few 
of the ladies and children were sent off, but some were allowed to 
remain until the troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the 
hrst to pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot down by 
one of his own orderlies. 

^ e had not been long at Bawal Pindi before we heard that the un¬ 
easiness at Peshawar was hourly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the 55th Native Infantry* at Nowshera had mutinied and broken 
open the magazine. The military force in the Peshawar valley had 
ef : 11 considerably weakened by the -withdrawal of the 27th Foot 
^orps of Guides; it was evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spieading, and what was still more alarming was the ominously rest- 
ess * e °hngs amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty in raising local levies, and there was 
^ general imwillingness to enlist. Our disasters in Kabul in 1841-42 
an not been forgotten; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
^ Ir nolson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 

st <ite of affairs must not be allowed to continue, and that some decisive 

_ .. * ... 


,. 4 Ik* Head-Quarters of this regiment had been sent to Mardan in place of 

Cile Guides. 
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must quickly be taken, or there would be a general 
along the frontier. 

Matters seemed to bo drawing to a head, when it was wisely deter¬ 
mined to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without delay. 
This conclusion was come to at midnight on the 21st May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera reached Edwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Kawal Pindi. He and Nicholson 
felt that no time was to be lost, for if the sepoys heard that the regi¬ 
ment at Nowshera had mutinied, it would be too late to attempt to 
disarm them. Going forthwith to the Brigadier’s house, they com¬ 
municated their views to Sydney Cotton, who thoroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting with the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the commanding officers of all the Native regi¬ 
ments to be at his house at daybreak. 

■When they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully explained to the 
officers how matters stood. He pointed out to them that their regi¬ 
ments were known to be on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing his great regret at having 
to take so serious a step. 

The officers were quite aghast. They were persistent and almost in¬ 
subordinate in expressing their conviction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that the sepoys were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwith¬ 
standing what had occurred in other places, they had perfect confidence 
in their men. 

The Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every allowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarm the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and in whom they still 
implicitly behoved. But although he regarded the officers lemon- 
ptrances as natural and excusable, Cotton fiever wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to see that the evil was widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at concilia¬ 
tion in dealing with the disaffected regiments would be worse than 
useless. 

The paratie, which was ordered for 7 a.m., was conducted with great 
judgment. The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of tho five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down their arms. The fifth regiment—the 
21st Native Infantry*—was exempted from this indignity, partly 
because it had shown no active symptoms of "disaffection, was well 
commands l and had good officers, and partly because it would have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the military duties of the station 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 
* Now tlic 1st Bengi 1 Infantry. 
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SALUTARY EFFECT JN THE VALLEY 


disarmed. It was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (then’ horses and arms being their own property) 
would prevent them from talcing an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the British officers who served with them, and who 
for the most part were carefully selected, had sufficient influence 
over their men to keep them straight. This hope proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry which existed in May, 1857, eight are still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Array ; while of the ten regiments of Iiegular Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 
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How immediate and salutary were the effects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants oi the Peshawar valley will be seen by the following 
account which Edwardes gave of it. 4 As we rode down to the dis¬ 
arming a very few Chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us; and 
I remember judging from their faces that they came to see which way 
the tide would turn. As we rode back friends were as thick as summer 
flies, and levies began from that moment to come in.’ 

The Siibadar-Major of tho 51st—one of tho four regiments disarmed 
—had a few days before written to the men of the 64th, who were 
divided amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
in time to join in the revolt fixed for the 22nd May. The letter ran ; 

‘ In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 21st 
instant. Thoroughly understand that point 1 In fact, eat there and 
diink here. The rapidity with which the disarmament had been 
carried through spoilt tho Bubadar-Maj or’s little game; he had, how¬ 
ever, gone too far to draw back, and on the night of the 22nd ho 
deserted, taking with him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes were a 
second time doomed to disappointment. However welcome 250 
muskets might have been to the Afridis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize; and as our neighbours in the hills had evidently come to the 
conclusion that our raj was not in such a desperate state as they 
imagined, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and mado 
t lera over to the authorities. The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
auc the bubadar-Major was hanged in the presence of tho whole 
garrison. b ^ 


, p u r .^ e ^rd May, the day after the disarmament, news was received 
esnawar that the 55th Native Infantry had inn timed at Mardan, 

1 ’ ^*at the 10th Irregular Cavalry, which wss divided between 
owshera and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
c ^patched to restore orders and Nicholson accompanied it as political 
° cer. No sooner did the mutineers, on the morning of the 25th, cat* h 
j J ght of ihe approaching column than they lioke out of the fort and 
• ^ towards the Bwat hills. Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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mounted police, and before night 120 fugitives were killed and as many 
ndore mado prisoners. The remainder found no welcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the country until they 
died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortly before the Peshawar troops reached Mar dan. 


CHAPTER X. 


WfliLE I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s office at Rawal 
Pindi it became known that the Mutineers intended to make their 
stand at Delhi, and immediately urgent demands came from the Head 
Quarters of the army for troops to be sent from the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding his own province to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
Guides and 1st Punjab Infantry, which had been told off for the 
Movable Column, were ordered instead to proceed to Delhi. 

The Guides, a corps second to none in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment had got as far 
as Attock, when it received the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches. The 4th Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, 
and the 1st Punjab Infantry, under Major Coke, ! followed in quick 
succession, and later on the following troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi: a squadron of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir); a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholson^ (John Nicholson’s brother); a squadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant Younghusband; and the 2nd 
and 4th Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Green§ and A. Wilde.|| 

We (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Rawal Pindi until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time to reach Wazirabad, 
and then started on a mail-cart for the latter place, which we reached on 
the 27th. Lieutenant James Walker,IF of tho Bombay Engineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier’s orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Homy Daly, G.C.B. 

t Now Geneva! Sir Jolm Coke, G.C.B. 

X Afterwards commanded hy Lieutenant, now General, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, V.C., G.C.Y.O., K.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Green, K.C.B. 

il j lie late Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

*, The late General Janies Walker, C, B., sometime Surveyor-General in 
India. 




AN INTERCEPTED MESSAGE 



i^^rand Trunk Road, which runs in a direct line from Calcutta to 
^awar, was then in course of construction through the Punjab, and 
m P| aces was in rather an elementary condition. The drivers cf the 
mail-carts sent along their half-wild and entirely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles and consequences. With an 
en eiprising coaclnnan the usual pace was about twelve miles an hour, 
me uc mg stoppages. As we were recklessly flying along, the Brigadier, 
wi° '1 ^ &ont, perceived that one of the reins had become 

Uc ' ’ anc * warned Walker and me to look out for an upset. Had 

wflirfi'T 11 n °f discovered the state of his tackle all might have been 
UnfoWn 1 ^i° meS nee d e d no guiding along the well-known road, 
his he-td »ni V ’ ,HT' he beowne aware of what had happened, lost 
was a erLh n \ f im ? ; tho anilnals dashed the road, there 
different direct^ we found ourselves on the ground, scattered in 
we W ri toi gl ' Gat da,Uage was dont '- aud iu a few minutes 

Ts before^ 0art ’ re ‘ ha “ d ^ ponies, and were rushing along 


In order that the authorities at Rawal Pindi mioht ho „,,n. t 
mumcate with the Movable Column while m o , to com ‘ 

telegraph stations, which were few and far betweenTn 1857 ^n™ 

accompanied us, and travelled with his instrument* n ^ 1 gnaUor 

Ste w] trr r h r lted f r the ^ 

Wazirabad, when I obsTrve^Thafthe* 116 , attaohment on our “rival at 

S S3K=a?SaiSE£ 

day ° Tills *„, ‘he Commander-in-Ohief at KurnaJ the previous 
as it bid ] d DeWS • U V 1 ,° t dire0tly atToct the Movable Column, 
Punjab Goverrm TTf. y \ and was , undcr tire orders of, tho 
for the militarv en ’ W n C1 f °f tlle . tlme had become responsible 
India. 1 * S wel1 as the Clvil > administration in the north of 


It wndsteHf h ‘£ maICbed in , t0 Wazirabad the day before we arrived. 


consisted Kt AT • VT iue aay oetoro wo arrived. 

European hn h* 1 1 ^? a . We . 8 troo P of European Horse Artillery, ft 

and Her Mni e f^>°i-o ie I <d Artillery commanded by Captain Bourdhier,* 
Campbell, fv“ Ud hight Infantry, commanded by Colonel George 


garrison of dn ’Edition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
36th Nat.ivr, i <0 ’ a wing of the 9th Bengal Light Cavalry and the 
% first ] W6r6 atUched t0 column 

c °lonel Cam5i?n ttt to call upon the senior officer, 

come to 'L\ Cs1, and inlorm Ihtn that Brigadier Chamberlain had 

~ vablo Column. I found tho 
himself as comfortable as it 


come tr *T pbell > anc ^ inform him that Brig 

Colonel 1 s 6 ° Ver comman( i fc h e Movable 

on his bed trying to make hunt 


Now General Sir George Botivcliier, K.C.B, 
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possible with the thermometer at 117° Fahrenheit. We had not 
met before, and he certainly received me in a very off-hand manner. 
He never moved from his recumbent position, and on my delivering 
my message, he told me he was not aware that the title of Brigadier 
carried military rank with it; that he understood Brigadier Chamberlain 
was only a Lieutenant-Colonel, whereas he held the rank of Colonel in 
Her Majesty’s army ; and that, under these circumstances, he must 
decline to acknowledge Brigadier Chamberlain as his senior officer. I 
replied that I would give his message to the Brigadier, and took my 
leave. 

When Chamberlain heard what had occurred, he desired me to return 
to Campbell and explain that he had no wish to dispute the question of 
relative seniority, and that in assuming command of the column he 
was only carrying out the orders of the Commandcr-in-Chief in India. 
Campbell, who technically speaking had the right on his side, was not 
to be appeased, and requested me to inform the^ Brigadier of his 
determination not to serve under an officer whom he considered to be 


his junior. 

This was not a pleasant beginning to our duties with the column, and 
Chamberlain thought that we had better take our departure and leave 
Campbell in command until the question could be settled by superior 

authority. Campbell w as accordingly n*hfid to march the troops to 

Lahore, to which place wo continued uiir juurnoy b.y mail-cart. 

At the same time a reference was made to Sir John Lawrence and 
General Iteed, which resulted in tho decision that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was essential that an officer of Indian 
experience should be in command of the column, and the-, Campbell, 
having only been a very short time in the country, did not fulfil this 
condition ; but Campbell was told that,* if he objected to serve under 
Chamberlain, he could remain at Lahore with the Head-Quarters of 
his regiment. Campbell, who at heart was really a very nice fellow 
and an excellent officer, would not be separated from tho 52nd, and. 
agreed to serve under the Brigadier, reserving to himself the right of 
protesting when the new Commander-in-Chief should arrive in India. 

There was probably another reason for Campbell not wishing to 
serve under Chamberlain besides that of being senior to him in the 
army, in the fact that the Brigadier was a servant of ‘ John Company,’ 
while Campbell belonged to the * Queen’s Service.’ From the time of 
the establishment of a local army there had existed an absurd and 
unfortunate jealousy between the officers of the Queen’s and Com¬ 
pany’s services, and one of the best results t if the Mutiny was its gradual 
disappearance. This ill-feeling influenced not only fellow-countrymen, 
but relations, even brothers, if they belonged to the different services, 
and was distinctly projudicial to the interests of the Government. It 
is difficult to understand how so puerile a. sentiment could have been so 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY 




^ahdulged in by officers who no doubt considered themselves sens? 
tgiishmen.* 

On the 81st May we arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone in 
a state of considerable excitement. Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non-combatants and English ladies with then 
children were hurrying from all the outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and 
Mahometans, many of the former old soldiers who had served in the 
mlsa Army. The fort, which was within tho walls of the city, was 
ganisoned by half a regiment of sepoys, one company of European 
n an hy» and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, five miles off, 
v.is t ie Head-Quarters of the Lahore division; it was a long, straggling 
can eminent, laid out for a much larger force than it has ever been 
found necessary to place there, with tho European Infantry at one end 
and tho European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops, 
line arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
another proof of the implicit confidence placed in the Native army—a 
confidence in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising when we call to mind the warnings that for nearly a 
hundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

1 '»«"« Mlm Mir. „! cwirv ,„„i 
1 *'•••'" portion of the garrison consisted 

of one Weak Infantry regiment, two troops of Horse Artillery, and four 

IS™ °+V ’ p fc Ar ! m f y> T ! da torco waa commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army ; he had been nearly forty years in the 
bemce was menridl.v and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
sponsibiMy. Robert Montgomery! was then chief civil officer at 
jo >°ie. Ho was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
u leum countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
v,1??" le<1 . t0 h ! 8 being ^reverently called ‘Pickwick,’ and 
i } P ] lf> ^ad lived in less momentous times he would never have 

* ?? c .* t0( ^ tke fft’eat qualities which the crisis in the Punjab 

Proved him to possess. 

Delhi l -\r °* ^ 1C te ^ e S ra f^ c ne ws of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
onc ' * ontgomery felt that immediate action was necessary. Ho at 
Mir o L i ° WOr ^ discover the temper of tho Native troops at Mian 
Wore onl . S °° l * ascert -mod that they were disaffected to the core, and 
1 3 waiting to hear from their friends in the south to break into 


* Now 

Arniv oue s ^ ort interval, every officer who ha • joim i tho Indian 

to one of VI \i UUSt ‘ * n ^ ie ,irsl in ,;U1l ‘ r ‘> havo belongs if or been attached 
educated‘,/ S V British regiments: tho ;,u:at majority have hern 

the sunie army ,UrS ^ 01 ^°ohvich, aTK ^ ^ that they are members of 

dim late Sir Robert Montgomery, G.O.B. 
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/ n mutiny. He thoroughly understood the Native character, and 
realized the danger to the whole province of there being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital; so after consulting his 
various officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the 
advisability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that were considered too 
strong a measure, of taking their ammunition from them. Corbett met 
him quite half-way; he also saw that the danger was imminent, and 
that prompt action was necessary, but he not unnaturally shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men whose loyalty had never until 
then been doubted—a step, moreover, which he knew would be keenly 
resented by all the regimental officers—he therefore at first only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking the matter over, he came to the conclusion that it would 
be better to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, and he informed him 
accordingly that he would ‘ go the whole hog. 

1 do not think that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf¬ 
ficiently appreciated. That he decided rightly there can be no doubt, 
but very few officers holding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagre 
telegrams, and the information Montgomery gave him as to the 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtained by 
means of a spy, who, it was quite possible, might have been actuated 

by interested motives. A 

Having made up his mind what should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to understand that success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutely in the dark as to what 
was about to take place. A general parade was ordered for the next 
morning, the 18th May, and it was wisely determined not to put 
off a ball which was being given that evening to the officers of 
the 81st Foot. The secret -was confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those who were taking part in the entertainment weic 
ignorant of the reason for a parade having been ordered the following 
morning—ail unusual proceeding which caused a certain amount of 

grumbling. \ . ... 

When the sepoys were drawn up, it was explained to them in their 
own language that they were about to be deprived of their arms, in 
order to put temptation out of their reach, find save them from the 
disgrace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Whilst 
they were being thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and 81st Foot too 
up a second line.immediately hi rear of the Native regiments, he guns 
being quietly loaded with grape during the manoeuvre. regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, when they found them¬ 
selves face to face with the British troops. The order was given to the 
sepoys to ‘ pile arms one of the regiments hesitated, but only for a 
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nt; resistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
tenly obeyed. 

llie same morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
° the 81st marched into it at daylight, relieved the sepoys of their 
guauls, and ordered them to lay down their arms. Another company 
° t ie same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to 
mntsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, and occupied the fortress of 
■ ovmcgajh. Montgomery had been very anxious about these tivo 
long o s, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safely guarded by British bayonets. ' " 

excitr mpnf -f 8 1 have . S Jf aid * wo found Lallore m a State of considerable 
Sa Pod an.f ,T “‘XX to , seG how the situation had been 
EtaL o l that was P° S8ible had b ^n done to 

XX X , T’, aUd Eb0W thc P e °P'" <> f the Punjab that we wore 
CoS hear v Moul S°mory’s foresight and decision, and 

stopped rV* 8 co-operation, chocked, if not altogether 

resulted' in t^XvnuT tToubTe" eT c T"T' have 

was a general SBElSS ^ 

the families of European soldiers, and with ladies X had come 

cok h r th oy 1 fcy 

CXgm D’ihf a ° ° therS Wer ° ab6ady « tbelXyX jo" 

a muc |, , 11S1 Infantry and two batteries of Artillery a,forded 

over & XXr^?' 6 ^, th ® handM of British soldiers keeping guard 
and others disposed toh, X XriX’ , ancl 2 avo confidence to the Sikhs 
°f siding with 1 ° Ja ’ but w 10 werc Sonhtful as to the wisdom 

Th V . s ‘ 

the column XwT 0 ?* Wtts 1 tlle Native tr °ops which accompanied 
mutiny, buUvo 1 nl *i shown °P enl .y ‘hat they contemplated 
watching for ' °' V X , ' 8 “’ were not to be trusted, and were only 
their arms. °PPortumty to break out and escape to l'ollv with 


from the ear<frnX * bc Brigadier in a honse only a few minutes’ walk 
"Pies we were 7 li '® th ° Na ^e regiments were encamped, and the 
whenever ai ® i v Ploying to watcb them had orders to conic to me 
8th Ju^ onV^fl 8U8picioU8 sh ' ,uld occm '- Dur5 «g the night of the 
Native Infant 7*“? men awoke 1116 with the llev -s that lire 35th 
J ‘ntended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of them 
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jS&Hilready leaded their muskets. I awoke the Brigadier, who directed 
me to go at once to the British officers of the regiment, tell them what 
we had heard, and that he would be with them shortly. As soon as 
the Brigadier arrived the men were ordered to fall in, and on their 
aims being examined two of them were found to have been loaded. 
The sepoys to whom the muskets belonged were made prisoners, and I 
was ordered to see them lodged in the police-station. 

Chamberlain determined to lose no time in dealing with the case, 
and although Drum-Head Courts-Martial were then supposed to be 
obsolete, he decided to revive, for thib occasion, that very useful means 
of disposing, in time of w'ar, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desirable that the Court-Martial should be 
composed of Native, rather than British, officers, as being likely to be 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which we wore placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the 1st Punjab Infantry—Coke’s Rifles—a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander. Raised in 1849, composed 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native officers of 
undoubted loyalty, the 1st Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition during the previous.eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as can only 
be rendered by Lrave men led by officers in whom they believe and 
trust* The Subadar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir Jaffir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered the British service during 
the first Afghan war, and distinguished himself greatly in all the sub¬ 
sequent frontier fights. This Native officer was made president of the 
Court-Martial. The prisoners were found guilty of mutiny, and 
sentenced to death. Chamberlain decided that they should be blown 
away from guns, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most aw r c inspiring means of carrying the sentence into cffect.f A 
parade was at once ordered. • he troops were drawn up so as to form 
three bides of a square; on the, fourth side woro two guns. As the 
prisoners were being brought to tie immdd, ouc of them asked me if 



The word of command was 




ferozefore 


tho guns went off simultaneously, and the two mutineers were 
launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was intended. I carefully 
watched the sepoys’ faces to see how it affected them. They were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their 
guilty comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or horrified, 
and we soon learnt that their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scene they 
had witnessed. 


(sl 


CHAPTER XI. 

For a few days after our arrival at Lahore nothing could be settled as 
to the further movements of the column. Tr was wanted in all parts 
of the Punjab: Ferozepore, Multan, Jhelum, Siulkot, Umritsar, 
Jullundur, Philour, Ludhiana—all these places were more or less 
disturbed, and all were clamorous for help. 

At Ferozepore the Native regiments* broke out on the 13th May, 
when they made a daring, but unsuccessful effort to seize tho arsenal, 
situated inside the fort and the largest in Upper India. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
Vv it iout very considerable delay, for the besieging force depended 
mainly upon Ferozepore for the supply of munitions of war. The 
oit had been allowed to fall into bad repair, and the mutineers had no 
uicufty in forcing their way inside; there, fortunately, they were 
checked by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. Originally 
t us guard consisted entirely of Nativo soldiers, but, as I have already 
* 01 dod, after the outbreak at Mr.iut, European* hud boon told oil’ 
“ f ,his important pout; HO Strong howt v<n\ hern m 

t 11 

tu. leiuetanrv. to do anything which might hurt the b f. viingo, that the 
‘Native gitaid was nut withdrawn, Thin t.iune guard, when the attack 
00 i , huteo, did its best to ausLl the assailants, and even prepared 
a -ladder s to enablf the latter to gain iu cosh to tho magazine 

enclosure. The European , however, wore equal to the emergency; 
| ! °y overpowered and disarmed their treacherous companion and 
lc j n succeeded in bon ting off axnl dispersing the attacking party. 

Doing, foiled in this attempt, the mutineers returned to the canton- 
ment, set fire to the church and other buildings, mi l then started for 
°-hi. Ferozepore had a largo European garrison, a regiment of 

* One Cavalry and two Infantry. 
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.ntry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a company of Foot Artillery, 
was supposed to be able to look after itself, although affairs had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

Multan had next to be considered. Matters at that station were 
very unsettled, and indeed were causing the authorities grave anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many places, in' being in the 
bands of an unusually able, experienced officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. Consequently, the Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
Commissioner agreed, while fully appreciating the great value of 
Multan, that the presence of British troops was less urgently needed 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not be spared 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan consisted of a troop of Native Horse 
Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, and the 1st Irregular 
< avalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the neighbourhood of 
Belhi, bile in the old Sikh fort there wore about fifty Furopuuu 
Artillerymen, in charge of a small magazine. The station was 
nominally commanded by an officer who had been thirty-four years in 
the army, and had great experience amongst Natives; but he had 
fallen into such a bad state of health, that he was quite unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, therefore, was 
practically exercised by Chamberlain. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multm was the most important place in Upper India, as our com¬ 
munication with the sea and southern India depended on its 
preservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordinary influence over 
tb( men of the 1st Irregular Cavalry must be attributed his success. 
Hls rations with them were of a patriarchal nature, and perfect 
mutual confidence existed. He knew his hold over them was strong, 
and he determined to trust them. But in doing so he had really no 
alternative had they not remained faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us. One of his first acts was to call a meeting at his house of 
i a. . a i' f o ice of the Artillery, Infantry, and his own regiment, to 
discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute loyalty of these 
officers, lie suggested that awriMon bond should bo given,'in which 

t' 1 'man tee the fidelity of Heir men. 

I ho officers of bis regiment rose im wmr, nnd placi n' their >i.-I 

■ 

end would Inc in whichever direction I,boy wore romiirocl: chib t] 10 
Inldnli JMnllvfi ofheors pleaded that they had no , )owur over thejl . 

! r. ( T d giW 7 «u.«mt>tee. Thus Chamberlain ascertained 
, T oy<J ’ the Artillery doubtful, and the Infantry 

\ 0)0 oiiiy biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 


miST/fy 
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the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurdi- Major,* a particu- 
hi V lne ’ ^ lan ^ S0111G Acmgar,\ begged Chamberlain to hide himself in 
imt' 101186 ’ bo ^ ear f° r hhnself the open proposals to 

- 1 mas f acr e, and rebellion that were made to him ; and the pro- 
shm!n tllGy snccccdo(i in their designs, he (the Wurdi-Major) 

hevulr ? laC 1 d upon tbo 9 ad <ti% of Multan for his reward. Cham- 

b e able 1°?^ - t0 , P . Ut bimself in such a position, fearing he might not 
e aDle t0 restrain himself. 

the Nathl °f me 4 ° a climax ; A Mahomedan Subadar of one of 
his family Thn ^ Ggimor ! tB laid a P lofc to murder Chamberlain and 
own men but Tm V ' 1S dW ° 0Vered iind Crated by Chimberlain’s 
increasing that ' th ° ^"^dy for the fast 

How wat this to lv ^ dlSan v , \ 6 tW ° Nativt Infantry regiments. 

Runners anvwhcro near‘ )C °SiVLhn iT' 1 U ° Europeans save a few 

tbo step should bo taken at m,co“ h/f If° T" ,,M>8t preSfii ’>g ‘bat 
— time, he thoroSw appredatea X™ ; at the 

he was urging Chamberl lin fn f * , L dl ?? Ulty 0t tho task which 
the latter’s request for a regiment SpSkbH.f 10 f 16 ^ responded to 
The 2nd P-nniab Infantry wis h \ 3 ]* InfiUltry tobo sent to him. 

Khan, and at the same tbneilsfp^hT’hn frora Dcm «har.i 

under Major Hughe! T T o ”' 17 aniv6i ^Asni.S 
marched tUSffShS^X^ ? a “ bcrlain ’ 8 troubles, had 

The evening ofthTdav!^!? t 0rders from superior authority. 
British officers of the «ov , ^ tbese tr00ps reaclled Multan, the 

‘ho l>epuly-f!ommi8sionrr’s h! re8im T lt9 rr re direoted t0 “s^ble at 
communication he hid ,. 0 . h as , e > whan Chamberlain told them of the 
having refiabie mforln ^ *T S * J .° hn La wrence, adding that, 

mutiny, ho had scttl • 1 t ''r' lat *be Native Infantry were about to 
no naci settled to disarm them the next morning. 


Native Adjutant. 

have, biri’c<mm t e d y -l' e M b ' duS fe,“ nyEa j putwho has, or whose ancestors 
Bugolars. Onl^h ‘ several Itan^rs i„ tho 1st 


frmgalars. One dav'in'"i«i •f ll f I f!' vclc several Kcmiars in the 1st 
to Obumbodain and = % Sloullld Kha "» ,l Gaidar of this class, came 
no ‘ os much c.M,fX „ ,'/■ rher ° '"' as a ?r ni0 T tl,at bo (Obanilwrlnin) bad 

O'UUC to be euinforte ' i fa" : 'l 3 a ? ’.' V ph^cs of tlm regiment, and ho 
banker of th.- ,• hniuberlain asked him to sit down, and sent to tbo. 

fib custody £ l i t'' 1 V T y VaUmW " Which ho had given him l„r 
battle, and ikviii * * 

On Hm . ,0 l,,im ' , ;Tlam by Major 1'iugu.dd, of the Mmll, ||«rso. 

and bis scot'fL ' ‘ 1 1 '“i" ha mid it over to vSI-.aidad Klein 

<%tdJrt? r l, v« Olbc I S eyes, be touched ClmuiKerlMns knees and swore 
token ‘n Y' m d W)v ‘-r the bond of fidelity of which !)„• sword was the 
Tiir m t °° k 1,S k '“ V "’ ‘horongldy satisfied. ult 


§ A station since abandoned for Raianpnr. 
: 
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',MAv&s midnight; before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. the Horse - 
trailerv troop and the two Native Infantry regiments were ordered to 
march as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and the Punjab troops moved 
quietly between them and their linos, thus cutting them off from their 
spare ammunition ; at the same time the European Artillerymen took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a carefully 
selected body of Sikhs belonging to the 1st Punjab Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant John Watson, was told of! to advance on the troop and 
cut down the gunners if they refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Native Infantry regiments, and 
after explaining to them the reason for their being disarmed, he gave 
the word of command, ‘Pile armsl’ Thereupon a sepoy of the 62nd 
shouted: ‘Don’t give up your arms; fight for them V Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized him by the 
threat and threw him to the ground. The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obeyed. The Native Infantry regiments were then 
inarched back to their lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamberlain’s 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to ( h:• mberlain. Considering the honours which were bestowed on others 
who took more or less conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, he was very 
i 11 ufiiciontly re v, ardod for this timely act of heroism. Had lie not shown 
. ueh undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamberlain managed 
an extremely difficult business in a most* masterly manner. His per¬ 
sonal imluence insured his own regiment continuing loyal throughout 
tl v Iutiny, and it has now the honour of being the lBt Regiment of 
ikaig i Cavalry, and tho distinction of wearing a different uniform from 
every other regiment in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow Vidch the troopeiv wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
l ime Skinner, and in which they performed such loyal service.* 

At Jhelum and bialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops had 
been considerably reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column, 

Lmritsar ha-'’ been made safe for the time, hut it was a place the 


■ The two disarmed regime’ L remained quietly at Multan for more than a 
■, when, wii h unaccountable inconsistency, a sudden spirit of-revolt seized 
1 ' ' m - :,n d in August, 1858, they broke out, t vd-l to get J.o.session of the guns, 
murdered the Adjutant of tho Bombay fusiliers, aud then fled from tho 
u.-itioi . But order by that time lmd boon quite restored, or position in the 
V mjal ‘ wu « smivs, and nearly all the sepoys were killed or captured by 
the country people. 1 J 
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wice of which could not be over-estimated, and it was thou 1 ^ 
Keeping a strong column in its vicinity for a few days would 
materially strengthen our position there. Moreover, Umritsar lay in 
the direct route to Jullundur, where the military authorities had 
proved themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should bo our objective in the first 
instance. We inarched from Lahore on the .10th June, and reached 
I mritsar th<‘ following morning. 

News of a evere fight at Badli-ki-Serai had been received, which 
increased our anxiety to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
mi-ht be taken before we could get there. But to our mortification it 
c ecided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
ueihi, as there was still work for it in the Punjab. To add to our dis¬ 
appointment, we hud to give up our trusted Commander; for a few 
lours after our arrival at Umritsar a telegram came to Neville Cham- 
110 ^«ljutaiit-GeneruIship of the Army in succession 
o Colonoi Chester, who had been killed at Badli-ki-Seraif He accepted 
he efter, and I made certain I should go with him. My chagrin, there 
0 e, can easily be understood when ho told mo that I must remain whh 
as u W0nld be “> Ms successor to ta“e away 5™ 2ff 

be and it was iTsatiT r * to loaru who that successor should 

cStabeSL h T that John Nicholson was the man. 
for a few da it l > ° U he 13th; but Nicholson could not join 

J that*thereof *1 W tl e mUeh needed at ^lundur, it was 
auan B cd that the column should move on to that place under the 

new P BdgafUel aiUand ° f Campbcl1 ’ arld thero await the arrival of the 

!° £. ampbel } for ordcrs > he Mformod mo that he was no 
to him vojHir 15 °,' n i 1 "/* i' le column, as a Colonel Denniss, junior 
52nd f but US seniorin arm .V rank, had just rejoined the 

• officer of, C r gy ! reported n,yself to Denniss, who, though an 
oven that T 7 yearS Sel ' Vk)e ’ had never bof °re held a command, not 
when hr l a ’ and> P oor lnan l was considerably taken aback 

dal? n . that he mU6t ho in charge of the column for some 
tion f m . i Pra f tl ? aUy lcft everything to mo -a somewhat trying posi- 
circuui iri, m<> r t \ l ° 3 ° Un ^ est 0i!uvr in the force. It was under these 
He corvn . 41 °! ound w ^’ 1 ^ an a ble man Colonel Campbell really was. 
Ti lail ,j e > gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for the com- 
whnjv! | ll, ‘ ~ appreciating the awkwardness of ray position, advised me so 
AVp at J had Uo in carrying on the work, 

tkp eaciictl Jullundur on the 20th, Nicholson taking over command 

which ren i i? e had been & ivou tbe rimk of Hrigadi.’i -aeneral, 
the tw n ° Ved pounds for objection on the part of Campbell, and 
j i, 0 V ^ )0U * earn f to appreciate each other, and became fast friends, 
hindur was in a state of the greatest confusion. Thu Native 
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ops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffection soon after the out¬ 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7th June, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary fires were almost of daily occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the crisis at Jullun- 
dur was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny. The European 
garrison consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artillery. The military authorities had almost a whole month’s warning 
of the mutinous intentions of the Native troops, but though they had 
before them the example of the prompt and successful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they failed to take any steps to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutiny, and during his absence the treasure was placed in charge of a 
European guard, in accordance with instructions from Sir John Law¬ 
rence. This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watchful Chief Commissioner—to disarm the Native troops—was 
never carried out. The Commissioner, Major Edward Lake, one of 
Henry Lawrence’s most capable assistants, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Johnstone the advisability of depriving the sepoys of their arms, 
but his advice remained unheeded. When tho inevitable revolt took 
place European soldiers were allowed to be passive spectators while 
property was being destroyed, and sepoys to disappear in tho darkness 
of the night carrying with them their musket3 and all the treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following morning, but, as 
will be seen, this was carried out in so half-hearted a manner, that the 
mutineers were able to get safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not¬ 
withstanding that the passage of this broad river had to be made by 
moans .of a ferry, where only very few boats were available. Having 
reached Philour, tho British troops were ordered to push on to Delhi, * 
and as Jullundur was thus left without protection, Lake gladly 
accepted the offer of the Baja of Kapurthala to garrison it with his 
own troops. 

There w no doubt ns to the loyalty of the Raja liimself, and his 
sincere desire to help us; but the mismanagement of affairs at 
Jullundur had done much to lower oux prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there was no mistaking the offensive demeanour of his 
troops. They evidently thought that British soldiers had gone never 
to return, and they swaggered about in swash-buckler fashionJ as only 
Natives who thin! they have the upper hand can swagger. 

' t was clearly Luke’s policy to keep on good terms with the Kapur¬ 
thala people, His position was much strengthened by the arrival of 
our column ; but we w ere birds of passage, and might be off at any 



GENERAL MEHTAB SING 


/ so in order to pay a compliment to the officers and principal 
with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house. Nicholson consented, and a durbar was arranged. I was 
present on the occasion, and was witness of rather a curious scene, 

1 ustrative alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a general officer in the 
vapurthala Army, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
WaS ^Ikkig out of the room first, when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself in front of Mehtab Sing and, waving him 
back with an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room, 
ine rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Mehokon*udi°Lake: ‘ Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has 
shoes on ? ••• Lake replied that ho had noticed tho fact, but tried to 
excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking i n Hindustani, said : ‘ There 

SinubZ!oTf T nct of S ro88 impertinence. Mehtab 
h ng knows perfectly well that ho would not venture to stop on his own 

o/etT n C t7 P t e r 6 , bttrefooted - ttnJ ke lias only committed this breach 

u e i S and tha, T Ca " S0 ” *** wo ™ • P-tion to resent 

v themIt " m *u° °T der r™ t0 take yonv shoes off and 

your discomfitv rp TA T *' 80 lbat your follow « 8 may witness 

fitme * Melltab Sm & completely cowed, meekly did as he 


<8L 


your discomfiture, 
was told 

to smooth nwt the kindn ? SS i 0f hi8 hRart Lake W at endeavoured 

the wisdom f 4 °ri’ , kttow Natives wcU - and ke readily admitted 
Wisdom of Nicholson s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompro- 


misirwr imowt, iuuuoa, iNicnoison's uncompro- 

the be°st no bl° n fl n t 0Cea810n pr0v ° d a gi-eathelp to Lake, for it had 
«e lSV td,,p0U th6 ^nho.h people; their maimer at 
j n „ , i , c .’ a dl8n ' s P®<*t vanished, and there was no more swagger- 
o . bout as if they considered themselves masters of the situation. 

nartv oA- S1 ' ; y Tf after this o^urrenoe I was one of a pig-sticking 
in S o ap “ rtb f a ’8 lven by the in honour of the Commander- 
u, v llf V 11 jdllyk P'Ose.i -. When riding home in tho evening I found 
Hitthm ° rpK to thu tk ‘? ha , nt 0“ which our host and the Chief were 
Mutin'- 1116 conversation happening to turn on the events of the 
P . t lVilu ‘d what had become of General Mehtab Bing. Tho 

' 1 Pointing to an elephant a little distance off oi which two Native 


w Native dress, keeps his slices on when he enters a room, 
intends disrespect. 

’ J ' ae Field Marshal Lord Strathnaim, G.O. Ik, G.0.8.1. 
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Jentlemen were ruling, said, ‘ There he is.’ I recognized the General, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to him, 

‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since those hot days in 
June, 1857, when I was at Jullundur.’ The Raja then asked me ii I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been his stall officer, and 
with him at the durbar at Lake Sahib's house, the Raja laughed 
heartily, and said, ‘ Oh ! then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? We often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment he 
received from the great Nicholson Sahib.' 

Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the story, which he made 
me repeat to him as soon as we got back to camp, and he was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony oi a leading Native to 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first care was to establish an 
effective system of intelligence, by means of which he was kept 
informed of what was going on in the neighbouring districts; and, 
fully recognizing the necessity for rapid movement in the event of any 
sudden emergency, he organized a part of his force into a small flying 
column, the infantry portion of which was to be carried in ekkeus.* I 
was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military affairs. 
He seemed always to know exactly what to do and the best way to do 
it. Tins was the more remarkable because, though a soldier by pro¬ 
fession, his training had been chiefly that of a civilian—a civilian of 
the frontier, however, where his soldierly instincts had |uon fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and unruly people, and where he had 
received a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a bom Commander, and this was felt by every officer 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them many 
-days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble since we 
left Lahore. We were travelling in the direction they desired to go, 
which accounted for their remaining quiet; but Nicholson, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and the probability of their 
refusing to turn r way from Delhi in the e vent of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 35th. The civil authorities in the 
district urged that the same course shor l be adopted with the 33rd, a 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpnr, .about twenty-seven miles 
from Jullundur, which it. hat! been decided should join the column. 
The Native soldiers with the column already exceeded the Europeans 
in number, and as the addition of. another regiment would make the 
odds against us very serious, it was arranged to disarm the 85th bofore 
the 83rd joined us. 

\Ye left Jullundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon. 

# A kind of light cart. 


accorn- 
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led by tho Deputy-Commissioner of the district, I rode to Philour 
0 c ^ oose a place for the disarming parade. The next morning we 
s arted early, the Europeans heading tho column, and when they 
reached the ground we had selected they took up a position on the 
^ I'oad, the two batteries in the centre and the 52nd in wings 
n either flank. The guns were unlimbered and prepared for action. 
11 tho loft of the road was a serai,* behind which the officer com¬ 
manding the 35th was told to take his regiment, and, as he cleared it, 
0 ^ eel to the right, thus bringing his men in column of companies 
acmg the Imo of Europeans. This manoeuvre being accomplished, I 
ul ^ eie d to tell tho commanding officer that the regiment was to be 
msarmed, and that the men were to pile arms and take off then belts. 
-uie sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback; the 
atter had received no information of what was going to happen, while 
the former had cherished the hope that they would be able to cross the 
butlej, and thence slip off with their arms to Delhi. 

J thJto? diy T G i' rel ^ f ! n the British oflicor8 ’ **cs, certainly 

Zn it cl V v Y T 8h r ba5d ’ 1110 Comm andan(, and when I gave 

T't'h munuuled - ‘ Thank God!’ lie had been 
w*h the 86th for thirty-three years; he had served with it at the siege 
of Lhurtporo, throughout tho first Afghan war, and in Sale’s defence of 
Jalalabad; he had boon proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his men could no longer be trusted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
not to be given the opportunity for further disgracing themselves.f 
nc sepoys oboyed tho command wi thout a word, and in a few minutes 
fjeir muskets and belts were all packed in carts and taken off to the 


As the ceremony was completed, the 33rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a similar manner ; but the British officers of this regiment did not 
p * e ^i n S s so quietly—they still believed in their men, and the 
Lolonel, Sandeman, trusted them to any extent. He had be n with 
^ Hgiment for more than two-and-thirty years, and had eomin mded 
m oughout the Sutlej campaign. On hearing the General's order, lie 
©xo aimed: •’What : disarm i ent ? I w ill answer with my 

1 e or th‘; loyalty of every manF On my repeating the order the 
P00r old fellow burst into tears. His sun, the late Sir Robert Sand*- 
njan ’ who was an Ensign in the regiment at the time, told mo after- 
u <uds how terribly his father felt tho disgrace inflicted upon the 
r ogirnent of which he was so proud. 

It was known that the wing of th- 9th Light Cavalry was in com¬ 
munication with tho mutineers at Delhi, and that tho men were only 
bating thei* opportunity ; so they would also .certainly havo been dis- 

. A lour-walled enclosure for the accommodation of travellers. 

] T M - 1 ‘'' remembered that this \va- the regiment in which two n n had 
JUOn found with loaded muskets, and blown away from guns at Lalnnv. 
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;d at this time, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
fad effect on the other wing, which still remained at Sialkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all hoped that Delhi was our destination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders came that morning 
directing the column to return to Umritsar; the state of the runjab 
was causing considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps still remained in possession of their arms 
The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph-signaller gave him a copy of a message from Sir Henry 
Barnard to the authorities in the Punjab, begging that all Artillerv 
officers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services were urgently required. I at once felt that this message 
applied to me. I had been longing to find myself at Delhi, and lived 
m perpetual dread of its being captured before I could get there ; now 
at last my hopes seemed about to be realized in a legitimate maimer, 
but. on the other hand, I did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson - 
he more closely I was associated with him the more 1 was attracted 
by him—and I am always proud to remember that ho did not wash to 
part with me. He agreed, however, that my first duty was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leaving him I should find 
someone to take my place, as he did not know a single officer with the 
column. Phis 1 tvas able to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and 
dined ISte-a-Uto. At dawn the next morning I left by mail-cart for 
J eihi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle and bridle 
my servants having orders to follow with my horses, tents, ahd other 


CHAPTER XII. 

Thu mail-cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and in less than an 
our ound myself at Ludhiana, at the house of George Ricketts* 
ue Deputy Commissioner. Ricketts's bungalow was a rcstin-place 
for everyone passing through route, to Delhi. In one room I 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4th Sikhs, who had been dangerously 

Jullundur mutineers from eroding tho Sutlej. prevent tno 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down by my side and 
recounted a staring talc of all that had happened at and 

The imhinTm b Ue i nt “f 6 ris “ g ° f , th f ° X " tive ^ents at Julhmdur. 
mtinecrs had made, m the first instance, for Philour, a small 

afterwards a member of the Board of Revenue 
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»»inent, but important from the fact of its containing a fair-sized 
magazine, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
butiej. It was garrisoned by the 3rd Native Infantry, which furnished 
the sole guard over the magazine-—a danger which, as I have mentioned, 
had fortunately been recognized by the Commander-in-Chief when he 
n’st heard of the outbreak at Meerut. The men of the 3rd remained 
quiet, and even did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across the river, and in guarding the treasury, until the 
mutineers from Jullimdur arrived on the 8th June. They then gave 
en British officers warning to leave them, saying they did not mean 
0 1 ^ Ule ^ iem or their property, but they had determined they would 
no onger serve the Sirkar. Twelve British officers (there could not 
have beefi more), confronted by 3,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
and retired to the fort. 

Ricketts had with him at that time an assistant named Thornton,* 
who had gone to Plnlour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
officer had started to ride back to Ludhiana, when he suddenly’ became 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous was the position. Had 
he consulted his own so fety, he Would have returned and 'taken refuge 
in the fort, instead of which he galloped on, having to pass close by the ■ 
mutineers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence of mind, he cut behind him, then, hum-in- on 

Sho n°7 led 77 ° f w!l ®* bad takctl P laco ; and that the rebels might 

the S b 7u Pe f , the passage 0{ the river. Fortunately 

Sikhs lioin Abhottabad had that very morning marched ivt > 

udluaiia, and Ricketts hoped, with their assistance, to hold the sepovs 
Check until the arrival of the British troops, which he believed must 
have been despatched from Jullimdur in pursuit of the mutineers. 

the garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a dotaehmont. of the 3rd Native 
■infantry, guarding the fort, in which was stored a large amount of 
powder. The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearing Thornton’s story, went at once to the fort. He was much 
j cd ! y bls men > who recei- <1 him quite civilly, hut told him they 
imew that their regiment had joined the. rebols from Jullimdur, and 
lot they themselves could no longer obey his orders. Ricketts then 
tini ei stood that he had but the 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops 
’b unging to the Raja of Nablia to depend upon. There were only two 
o tiers with the 4th Sikhs—Captain Rothniy, in command, and 
lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. Taking three companii of the 
regiment under Williams, and two guns of the Nablia Artillery, one 
dragged by camels, the oilier by horses. Ricketts started off toward ■ 
me bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that the gap in Uio 
“ridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, which proved that the 

* T-homa.; Thornton. Hsq., t'-.S.I., al'tcnvards Secretary to the Uovcnui nt 
'a India in the Foreign Department. 
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3 ;v . had not crossed by that passage, at all events. He widened the 

gap by cutting adrift some more boats, and then had himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact state of affairs at 
Philour. He learnt that no tidings had been received of any British 
troops having been sent from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thornton’s timely 
action, had gone to a ferry reported to bo three miles up the river. 

Ricketts recrossod the river as quickly as he could, and joined 
Williams. It was then getting dark, but, hoping they might still be in 
time to check the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
which proved to be nearer six than three miles away. The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the case on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave benind 
boulders and debris of all kinds. They mado but little way ; one of 
the gun-camels fell lame, the guides disappeared, and they began to 
despair of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly* there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The sepoys had succeeded 
in crossing the river and were bivouacking immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to be made the best of; 
and both the civilian and the soldier agreed that their only chance was 
to light. Williams opened lire with his Infantry, and Ricketts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the horses bolted with 
the limber, and never appeared again ; almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body. Ricketts continued the fight 
until his ammunition was completely expended, when he was reluctantly 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, 1 ut not until he had 
killed, as he afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy, 

Ricketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
aOO prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, but they did not enter the cantonment or the fort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owing to tho in conceivable want of energy displayed by the 
SO' called ‘ pursuing force had it pushed on, the rebels must have been 
caught in the act of crossing the river, when Ricketts's small par tv 
might have afforded considerable l- .lp. The Europeans from Jullundur 
reached Philour be for- dark on he 8th; they heard the firing of 
Ricketts’s guns, but no attempt was made by the officer in command 
to ascertain the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana tho 
following day. 

Having listened with the greatest interest to Ricketts’s story, and 
refresh d the inner man, [ resumed my journey, and reached Uuibolla 
Inf/* in tlu afternoon of the 27th, not sorry to get under shelter, for too 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, burst with 
great fury as i was leaving Ludhhma. 
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driving to the dak-bungalow I found it crowded with officers, 

KG on °t hacl been waitill £ tbere for da ? s for an opportunity to 

pr ,° - Delhi i they laughed at me when I expressed my intention of 
j )G G !. eClns . at once * and t°ld me that the seats on the maii-carts had to 
mind f 8 <?V f al days ^ advance, and that I might make up my 
Prepare! ^ n ay n vvhero J was for some time to come. I was not at ail 
a preliniin n’ US ’ 1 determined to get on by hook or by crook; as 
whose office fh mea ?. ure ’ 1 lliado fiends with the postmaster, from 
chance to Fr0m him 1 that mV only 

the seats 'were attributed Conunis8ion6r > hy whoso orders 

became acquainted , ;n, n „ 1 1 V postmaster’s advice, and thus 
name for himself bv hi u S lna ‘ l'orsyth, who in later years made a 

relations with Yarkand an att ® mpts t0 establish commercial 

already hoard but told For8yth confirmed what I had 

night, laden wi h smai“rn amm f Cart ' vas to be ^spatci.ed that 
get a seat, adding: ‘Yourlit Zs^ f’.r u 1 C °’ lld ’ U 1 
no room for anything inside the cart.’ ° * SmaUest ’ as thore will bo 

myself an importtn^Verson’ 0 V “ 1 ? yed at success, to find 
the boy at “ y Wend > 

‘Take me with youV wS th fi / ° a hampor home. 

y WM the cr y 011 dl sides. Only two others 


besides the driver and mvqnlf C1 ’ 3 n 0n . , cs * 0n b T two others 

carrying onr ttTJl'Sf * «*,*» 

Law and Lieutenant p n rl/ i n bnai ^ arruoged that Captain 
lamed for life bv a si t tt ft?? be ,™ y Companions - Packe was 
eight hours at Odin 1 t 1 hi0,lgn ljIS ankle before we lmd been forty- 
4atly SLi£SV uT',™ 3 kiUed on the 23rd July, having 
during the short time gallantry and coolness under fire 

T \ tlmo he served with the force. 

by a feSonhePcul^Tl^l- daybreak 0,1 the 28t h. » was occupied 
or two civilian! ! K 8 tr0 ° PS ’ a Commissariat officer, and one 

aupphes Sr! ! ^ 10 keep tl >« country quiet and collect 

strong force of r!S D *2 fnS thr0U S h ^pat, where there was a 
led Alirmr* w 4 v? d troo P s * au,t early in the afternoon we 
furt'ier aV i ^7 ? Ul dnver P u hed up, declaring he would go no 
between day , S boforo there had been a sharp fight on the road 

bSk oi^lZ \ D ^’r* ay tt0m hladli-ki-Serai, where the 
coustantlv m ii U . no , bn taken place, and ns the enemy were 
driver did not ^ “’f threatening the rear of the besieging force, the 
at Lin, *n r midei ' U Safc «° on ’ Wt5 cr,l 'hl not, however, stop 
Ponies < ’i a i el ’ Some con sultatiou we settled to take the mail-cart 

Lervals °“ ‘° Ca “ P ’ , We could Wr th « boom of guns at 

of the 1 1 r Ve neared 1>cJhi wc came across several dead bodies 

exact.lv ui’ my ' U 58 a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
. nice mummies; there was notlnng disagreeable about them. 

6 
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J-Mlowing day (Sunday) the enemy reappeared about noon, 
feffceg^two hours’ fighting they were again routed, and on our troops 
occupying tliek position, they could be seen in full retreat towards 
Delhi. The rebels succeeded in taking their guns with them, for our 
men, prostrated by the intense heat and parched with thirst, were quite 
unable to pursue. We had one officer and eleven men killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter was an eiisign of the 
60th Hi ties, a boy named Napier, a most gallant young fellow, full of 
life and spirit, who had won the love as well as the* admiration of his 
men. He was hit in the leg, and the moment he was brought into 
camp it had to be amputated. When the operation was over, Napier 
was. heard to murmur, ‘ I shall never lead the Bifles again ! I shall 
never lead the Bifles again !’ His wound he thought little of. What 
grieved him was the idea of having to give up his career a3 a soldier, 
and to leave the regiment he was so proud of. Napier was taken to 
Meerut, where he died a few days afterwards.* 

On *he 1st June Wilson’s force was strengthened by the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas, f a regiment which later covered itself with glory, 
and gained an undying name by its gallantry during the siege of Delhi. 

On the * th June Wilson’s brigado crossed the Jumna at Baghput, 
and at Alipur it joined Barnard’s force, the men of which loudly 
cheered their Meerut comrades as they marched into camp with tho 
captured guns. The siege-train had arrived the previous day, and 
Barnard was now ready for an advance. His force consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There were 
besides 150 European Artillerymen, chiefly recruits, with the siege- 
ti i.in, which comprised eight 18-pounders, four 8-incli and twelve 


5 i-- inch mortars. The guns, if not exactly obsolete, were quite un- 


suited for the work that had to be done, but they were the best pro- 
curable.. George Campbell, in his ‘Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ 
tlnr . describes the sii ge-trttjn as he saw it passing through Kurnal : ‘ I 
eoaul not help thinking that it looked \ ry trumpery affair with 
v n a to bombard and i dm a great fortified city and he expressed his 
s; ong belief that Delhi would never be taken by that battery ’ 
Dai-nanl heard that the enemy intended to oppose Ids‘march to 

■r ! :' :tr f n ” 1 th8ir position he sent Lieutenant 
LLn‘,on (who bed previously done good service for the Commander-in- 
Chief by opening communication with Meerut; to reconnoitre the road. 
I^uhor reported that the rebels were m force at Badli-ki-Serai a- little 
more than halfway between Alipur and Delhi. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued lor an advance at midnight on the 7th June 

When it became known that a battle wa - imminent, there was nival; 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning t 0 avenge the 
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would remain there no longer, and many, quite unfit to walk, insisted 
on accompanying the attacking column, imploring their comrades not 
to mention that they were ill, for fear they should not be allowed to 
take part in the fight.* * * § 

The mutineers had selected an admirable position on both sides of 
the main road. To their right was a serai and a walled village capable 
of holding large numbers of Infantry, and protected by an impassable 
swamp. To then* left, on some rising ground, a sand-bag battery for 
four heavy guns and an 8-inch mortar had been constructed. On both 
sides the ground was swampy and intersected by water-cuts, :«nd about 
a mile to the enemy’s left, and nearly parallel to the road, ran the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

At the hour named, Brigadier Hope Grant,j* commanding the 
Cavalry, started with ten Horse Artillery guns, three squadrons of the 
9th Lancers, and fifty Jhind horsemen under Lieutenant Hodson, with 
the object of turning the enemy’s left flank. Shortly afterwards the 
main body marched along the road until the lights in the enemy’s 
camp became visiblo. Colonel Showers, who had succeeded Hallifax 
in the command of the 1st Brigade, \ moved off to the right of the road, 
and Colonel Graves, who had taken Jones’s place with the 2nd Brigade,§ 
to the left. The heavy guns remained on the road with a battery cf 
Field Artillery on either flank. Just as day broke our guns advanced, 
but before they were in position the fight began by a cannonade from 
the rebel Artillery, which caused us severe lo.-s. To this destructive 
fire no adequate reply could be made; our g ins were too few aud of 
too small calibre. To add to our difficulties, the Native bullock drivers 
of our heavy guns went off with their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blew up. At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers to charge 
the enemy’s guns, a service which was performed with heroic gallantry 
by Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, who’carried the position at the point of 
the bayonet, with a loss of 19 officers and men killed and 43 wounded. 
Then, supported by the 1st Fusiliers, the same regiment dashed across 
the road and burst open the gates of the serai. A desperate fight 
ensued, but ihe sepoys were no match for British bayonets, and they 
now learnt that their misdeeds were not to be allowed to go unpunished. 
Graves’s brigade, having passed round the jhil ,|| appeared on the 
enemy’s right rear, while Grant with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
threatened their left. The defeat was comple te, and the rebels i etreated 
hastily towards Delhi, Laving their guns on the ground. 

* ‘ Siege of Delhi ; by mi Officer who served there.* 

t Tlie late General Sir Hope Grant, G.O.B, 

X 75th and 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

§ 1st Battalion 60th Rifles, 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and Sirniur battalion, 
if Swampy ground. 
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___-Atthou fr h tlio men were much exhausted, Barnard determined to 
push on,'for he feared that if he delayed the rebels might rally, and 
occupy another strong position. 

From the cross-roads just beyond Badli-ki-Serai could be seen the 
Ridge on which the British force was to hold its own for more than 
three months during the heat of an Indian summer, and under the ram 
of an Indian monsoon. At this point two columns were formed, Bar¬ 
nard taking command of the one, which proceeded to the loft towards 
the cantonment, and Wilson of the other, which moved along the city 
road. Wilson’s column fought its way through gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extremity of the Ridge. Barnard, as he 
came under tho fire of the enemy’s guns, made a flank movement to 
the left, and then, wheeling to his right, swept along the Ridge from 
the Flagstaff Tower to Hindu Rao’s house, where the two columns 
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united, the rebels flying before them. 

Barnard had achieved a great success and with comparatively 7 small 
loss, considering the formidable position occupied by the enemy, their 
great strength in Artillery, and their superiority in numbers. 

Our casualties were 51 killed and 131 wounded. Among the former 
was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant- General of the Army. Of the troops 
opposed to us it was reckoned that 1,000 never returned to Delhi, 
thirteen guns were captured, two of them being 24-pounders. 

I have frequently wandered over the Ridge since 1857, and thought 
how wonderfully we were aided by finding a ready-made position- not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of defence as Forrest* 
describes it. This Ridge, rising sixty feet above the city, covered the 
main line of communication to the Punjab, upon the retention of which 
our very existence as a force depended. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
unfordable from the time the snow on the higher ranges begins to melt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent oiu 
being enfiladed by field-guns; although, on the immediate right, bazaars, 
buildings, and garden-walls afforded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the ground was so far advantageous that it embarrassed and 
impeded them in their attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flank or rear; and a further protection was afforded by the 
Naiafgarh which during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

'ihe distance of the Ridge from the city walls varied considerably. 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it was about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a mile and a half, and at tho 
end near the river nearly two miles and a half. This rendered our left 
comparative safe, and it was behind the Ridge in this direction that 
the main par* of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in the 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 


* ‘The Indian Mutiny / by George W. Forrest. 
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the sick and wounded who were able to move about, as they 
uld asr amble there and hear the news from the front without mucli 
risk of injury from the enemy’s fire. 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was here the 
residents from the cantonment of Delhi assembled to make a stand, 
011 hearing that the rebels from Meerut were murdering the British 
officers on duty within the city, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of Field Artillery had joined the mutineers, and that at any 
moment they themselves might expect to be attacked. The tower was 
B>0 * ee t high, with a low parapet running round the top, approached 
oy a narrow winding staircase. Here the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack. The ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind, were, with the wives and children of the few 
European non-commissioned officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stairs, where they were all but suffocated by the stifling heat in 
such a confined space. The little party on tho roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, tho same number of half-caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen European soldiers. Not a drop of water 
not a particle of food, was to be had. No help appeared to be coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of which place many a longing and 
expectant glance had been cast during the anxious hours of that 
miserable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing was heard from tho 

city and suburbs, and the Cavalry were reported to be advancing on 
the cantonment. 

Before evening the weary watchers realized that their position was 
intenable, and that their only possible chance of escaping the fate 
which had befallen th officers within tho city (whoso dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark the move was made, the women and children were crowded 
into t le few vehicles available, and accompanied by the men, some on 
oot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leading 
owards Umballa. They were only just in time, for beforo the last of 
were out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
coul If int ° ^ )Urn ^ 3 ®’ Pandering, an d destroying everything they 


Among: t the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytier, of the 38th 
i-'ativc Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
sa ely with his wife and children. When Anson’s force was being 
oimed ror the advance on Delhi, Ty tier was placed in charge of the 
military treasure chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
vr ' r^^ er was a ^ owe d accompany him, I believe that, when 
’* rs * Tytler’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
tu a fit state to travel, and on the 21 r June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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,th£pwaggon in which . he was accommodated. The infant, who was 
christened Stanley Delhi Force, seems to have been looked upon by 
the soldiery with quite a superstitious feeling, for the father tells us 
that soon after its birth he overheard a soldier say; ‘ Now we shall get 
our reinforcements ; this camp was formed to avenge the blood of 
innocents, and the first reinforcement sent to us is a new-born infant.’ 
Beinforcemeats did actually arrive the next day. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th Juno that the British force was 
placed in position on the Bidge. The main piquet was established at 
Hindu Bao’s house, a large stone building, in former day s # the country 
residence of some Mahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty 
yards further to the left was the obsorvatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was erected. Beyond the observatory was an old Pathan 
mosque, in which was placed an Infantry piquet with two field-guns. 
Still further to the left came the Flagstaff Tower, held by a party of 
Infantry with two more field guns. At the extreme right of the 
Bidge, overlooking the trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the roar, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a succes¬ 
sion of houses and walled gardens, from which the rebels constantly 
threatened our flank. To protect thiB part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three 18-pounders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on what was known as the (fonoral’s Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet end two 1J0*.. • Artillery guna immediately below. In front of 
the Bidge the ground was covered with old buildings, enclosures, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too porfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by the Commanding Engineer, ‘ the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of the year during which 
our operations were carried on, the stream may be described as wash¬ 


ing the face of the walls. The river front was therefore inacces¬ 
sible to the berieging force, while at the same time the mutineers 
and the inhabitants of the city could communicate freely across the 
river by means of the bridge of boats and ferries. This rendered it 
impossible h>r us to invest Delhi, oven if there had been a'sufficient 
number of troops for the purpose. We wore only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of thn city wall, while through¬ 
out the siege the enemy could freely communicate with, and procure 
supplies from, the surrounding country. 

‘ On the river front the defences consisted <n an irregular wall with 
occasional b nons and towers, and about one half of the length of this 
face was occupied by the palace of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of oelimgarh. 

; The remaining defences consisted of a succession of hastioned 
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V 8 ’ the connecting curtains being very long, and the outworks 
inn ted to one crown-work at the Ajinir gate, and Martello towers 
a single gun, at the points where additional flanking fire to 
u given by the bastions themselves was required/* 

.fbove^ description will give some idea of the strength of the 
two mo ^ tlm British forcc had come to capture. For more than 
city w " owe £ er . our energies were devoted not to capturing the 
gum] mii.° tlef611(llng ourselves > having to bo ever on the watch to 
almost Vi ‘ h thB PUUjab ’ and t0re l ,el tbc eDe “‘y’« 

present'd-u* 1 'm!' I) ^ lhl ’. "’^ ieh rem «in almost unaltered up to the 
when the city fell t^or^Lord iT’* ° f theancieut works that existed 
been strengthened an/imnl^ 6 “ ^ “ 1 ? 03 ' ^so works had 

^ r“ ~ a: “ - 

who, the very afternoon f^which ‘he ^ th0 H* 61 / 0118 °* the rebels, 
Hmdu Rao’s house, where the Sirmur Lfl?°r PIed th ° Rldge > attacked 
60th Rifl es , and t^ of Scott’™ h^ I° n ’ ^panics of the 
were driven off before dark The fnlf d b °T placed - The enemy 
nonade from the city walls Ld T* S J* y th °y bc S«» to can- 

attack, ‘ ’ afternoon repeated their 

"’ C ' C0MO reached camp, ,1,, 

from an Sate “£1?? TL , *«* “ » «»J Ml >«mj 

‘nearly 600 miles ^ccomnSRhl^ 8 ^ ° f ha T. ing 00m ® off 1 march of 
two days, at the most t —‘ ^ m 10 inercilibly short time of twenty-, 

inspected them, said S 8 Sea ! on of tbe y ear - The General, having 
begged their gallant C ' ' ' "V ’ ’ ° encoma gonient to the men, who 
belong to tL Delhi Wn, l o' Um *° “V how P™' «*ey w,,-o to 
. I ellU Force ' Thelr usefulness was proved that same 

Artillery; they^wm>* provide Wtl D10UJlti!] ? fr °m ten to fourteen pieces of 
and were about ie feetkV, 1 ‘; is, ’ 1;, - v . P Ma P®‘»»bout 

lii i' oi in i i’ rhe curtain ccmsifited of a simple masonry 

Tills m:i n ;=..V,-. 1 ^ 

and 3 feet in tl io 1, HiS r ‘ '• 

Ss-w. r »Si S 2. ±.1 H "!'>!™? h- • 


of nUa « ere about seven miles iu circumference, and i 

SepterabtfS^aS"" 6 ** 0ol ° Ucl Buinl “ S,,,itl '. 

+ flic late Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.B., G.C.S I 
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ernoon, when, in support of the piquets, they engaged the enemy in 
a hand-to-hand contest, and drove them back to the city. 

It was close up to the walls that Quintin Battye, the dashing Com¬ 
mander of the Guides Cavalry, received his mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of companions, and although only a sub¬ 
altern of eight years’ service, he was a great loss. I spent a few hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when he talked of the opportunities for distinguishing them¬ 
selves in store for the Guides. Proud of his regiment, and beloved by 
his men, who, grand fellows themselves, were captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destined to fall in his first fight. He was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered were ‘ Dulce et 
denorum cat pro patrid viori.' 

While our Infantry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns we had were put in position on the Ridge. 
Great things were hoped from them, but it was soon found that they 
were not powerful enough to silence the enemy’s fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels’ 


guns were superior in number and some in calibre to oms, and were 
"'ell served by tho Native Artillerymen whom we had been at such 
pains to teach. Barnard discovered, too, that his deficiencies in men 
and moMriel prevented regular approaches being made. There were 
only 150 Native Sappers and Miners with our force, and Infantry 
could not be spared for working parties. 

On the 10th June another determined attack was made on Hindu 
Uao's house, which was repulsed by the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
under its distinguished Commandant, Major Reid.f The mutineers 
finite hoped that the Gurkhas would join them, and as they were 
advancing they called out: ‘We are not firing; we want to speak to 
you; we want you to join us.’ The little Gurkhas replied, s Oh yes; 
wc are coming,' on which they advanced to within twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, firing a well - directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of them. 

The next day the insurgents made a third attack, and were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. They knew that Hindu liao’s house 
was the key of our position, and throughout tho siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to tho Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavailing. At first Reid had at his command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 60th Rifles; but on the arrival of the Guides 

* $o badly off v ere wc for ammunition for the heavy guns at this time, 
tlir t it was found n. aessary to use the shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
iv-ard was offered for every 24-pounder shot brought into the Artillery Park. 

t Now General dir Charles Reid, G.G.B. 
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, nfantry were also placed at his disposal, and whenever lie 
-led the alarm he was reinforced by two more companies of the 60tli. 
j 1Jlc ^ u Kao’s house was within easy range of nearly all the enemy’s 
^ ca\y guns, and was riddled through and through with shot and shell, 
vi/t ^ over quitted the Ridge save to attack the enemy, and never once 
^ 1G cam P un til carried into it severely wounded on the day of the 
woh aS !t UH * Kao’s house was the little Gurkhas’ hospital as 

thm\. aS eir kareack, for their sick and wounded begged to be left with 
P ^ouirades instead of being taken to camp.* 

soon Vft? attempts on the centre of the position, the mutineers 

raSetSiS? ‘ f ^ bavin S concealed themselves in the 

pS ouS Metcalfe 'House, attacked the Flagstaff Tower, the 

up unobserved, made a rush at tL V? ° f ® enem y» W ^° ^ a d cre P fc 

^r'rr ;“= h r Sr ,w “ ~ 

advanced from the Sabzi Mandi upon Hind!^ T™ ° f ^ UrgentB 
gardens on the right flank of t),, }. 1lR0 s bouse, and into the 

Reserves were called m ti Ul mp, threatening the Mound piquet, 
the rebels were Dur^Mdf*^ att ? cks ’ in their *«“»» , were repulsed and 
both attacks did not take riP* ^ ta,a ? e ' 1,1 was most fortunate that 
intention of the V ^ aCe slmu Kaneously, as was the obvious 

to repel them both ntii ° r ° Ur stren S fcl1 w °uld not have been suiliciept 
In order t h the Same mor *ent. 
again, a pi'ouot ^ le routineers from coming to such closo quarters 
tear of the rider c 8 P acec ^ ni Metcalfe’s House, and the Mound to the 
precautions mirH acing £k e Sabzi Mandi was strengthened. These 
want of n lmi ^ C0 ’ f nc ^ M ’uuld, have been taken before, but for the 

demand inn •» ^ 80 / rs were scarcely ever off duty, and this fresh 
several rn * ° * unpossible at times to provide a daily relief for the 

^ * ^^*0TrlD* 

sorties 1 Vj°^ lrces hi siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
force t j 8ease * and heat were making such ravages amor,; t our email 
n lent ’ 8 ‘ er « was eo little hope of rec< iving any considerable reinforee- 
’ ani R appeared to be cf such paramount importance to capture 


Delhi ? 1 ?' CS K 8 : Indian Mutiny’ and Normans ‘ Narrative of the .Siege t;f 
> t>vo interesting accounts from which I shall often quote. 
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i without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a coup de main. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
were worked out by three young officers of Engineers, under the 
direct orders of the General, and were kept a profound secret; even the 
Commanding Engineer was not made acquainted with them. Secrecy 
•was, of course, of vital importance, but that the officers who ought to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of the scheme, 


shows there was little of that confidence so essential to success existing 
between the Commander and those who were in the position of his 
principal advisers. Practically the whole force was to be engaged, 
divided into three columns—one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and the third was to attempt an escalade. 
The three columns, if they succeeded in effecting an entrance, were to 
work their way to the centre of the city, and there unite. 


It was intended that these columns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just before daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on the morning of die 18th June the troops were suddenly paraded and 
ammunition served out, and then for the first time the Commanders of 
the three columns and the staff were made acquainted with the 
General’s intentions. It so happened that the 76th Foot, which had 
followed the enemy into the grounds of Metcalfe House after the 
repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the previous morning, had through 
some oversight never be in recalled; their absence was only discovered 
when the order was given for the regiment to turn out, and a consider- 
* able time was' wasted in sending for it and bringing it back to camp. 
Oay was breaking when this regiment received its ammunition, and all 
hope of an unperceived advance to the walls had to be given up. The 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been 
uselessly disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer officers’ plan may he 
looked up. n as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which saved us 
from what, would almost certainly have been an irreparable disaster. 
When we think of the hard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favourable circumstances, and how the 
columns at the end of that day were only just able to get inside the 
city, those who had practical knowledge oi the siege can judge what 
chain there would have been of ibesc smaller columns accomplishing 
their object, even if they had been able to take the enemy by surprise. 

The 18th and 14th passed in comparative quiet; but early on the 
16th a strong force advanced from Delhi against the Metcalfe House 
piquet, with the objt cfc of turning our Eft flank, but it was driven back 


with considerable loss. 

On the 17th we were attacked from almost every direction—a 
mah'euvre intended to prevent our observing a battery which was 
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^^° ted Cl0SS t0 an Idgal1 * situated on a hill to our right, 
portant to . enfilade our position on the Ridge. As it was very im- 
be attacked iTT* thc com P letion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
Bengal HmJini , columns, ono commanded by Tombs, of the 
Rifles and 1st 6 rtllle l r y; the other by Reid. Tombs, with 400 of the 60th 
and Miners L/w? F “ S j lior8 ’ 80 of tho Guidcs Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
enemy's left, while RaiT tl ’?w° f Horse Al ' tiller - V ’ “oved towards the 
his own Gurkhas " eld ’^ four companies of the 60th and some of 
T ^bs drove the their right, 

reached the Idgak, where thevf^ a sucee * siou °f gardens till they 
sistance. The gates of il,r 5 ade an obstinate but unavailing re- 
O' ;•» tlefondert wore kil od JlblT “T 01 ’“' “ d 
«»d hod two horses killed, wli,' «vo iW¥ ”* wounded, 

gallant soldier since the mum & v bad been shot under this 

'»» wjunlly Ho SS.M * 

•ndmOrotod hoovylco,, tho ououry ‘ ^ *" >J ' Cd th » httay, 

»d aar* *r- *>» •»»«, >» 

.evoro throughout tho °Z ,IT Th * %Mn »" ™ 

be reinforced, Towards evening ff hav “? againand again to 
thus engaged, a large party of°tJ arly a11 tho Infantry were 
rou fe'h the suburbs and gardens on passing un Porceived 

ad a half to our rear. Verv few t riglt ’ rea PPeared about a mile 
Hope Grant, who was in command loft in oan V?> and all 

. r dve squadrons of Cavalry and t i ' U tlme ’ cordd collect was four 
|u a strong position, against whirl l'l■ gllns ' Ho found the enemy 

Hression, while their Artillerv15“ 'f, 1 *. 811118 could i»ajte but little 
iderablo damage. Tombs'* hi d ' V<? p aced Infantry did us con- 
b>s g„ n3 were in imminent es P e f a %^suffered, and at one time 
foment some of the Guido being captured. Just at this 

;; har f-’ called out Tomi ! n Vah ' y r ° de ^ ‘ I)aly - * J™ da not 
10 bushes, followed hv ih ? ire ta ^ en -’ Daly spurred into 

Returned with a bullet thrm^^t •* dozen of his gallant Guides. He 
' l(j n saved the guns f ; ^ bis shoulder, but the momentary diver¬ 
ts long n 3 u w , \. 

cilar gG8 of the Catnlr t tb Al teady fire of tlle Artm ery and the dashing 
f Ven iug their sunenW 7 tbe rebels 111 * beck; but in the dusk of the 
our flank and f num bers told : they very nearly succeeded in turn- 
S° 9th Lancers the were aga& in great jeopardy; 

^arged the enemy t < * mdes ’ bent on 8avil ‘g them at all hazards, 
was paraK, \ blU '’ Wlth a ditch and housos on each side, their 
be disorder in/ ' • theh ' oss severe ' A11 was *»w in confusion, 

tree sing as night advanced, when a small body of 

■l ,'V!^ a homec]aii place of worship and sacrifice. 

' of Delhi ; by an Officer who served there/ 
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—^Infantry (about 300 of the 60th Rifles) came up, dashed forward, and, 
cutting a lane through the rebels, rescued the guns.* 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 3 officers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men wounded. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had his horse shot under him in a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahomedan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

It was nearly midnight before the troops returned to camp. The 
enemy had been frustrated in their attempt to force our rear, but they 
had not been driven back; we had, indeed, been only just able to hold 
our own. The result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of 
the Commander. He saw that the rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish themselves in our rear, our 
communication with the Punjab would be cut off, our small force would 
be invested, and without supplies and reinforcements it would be im¬ 
possible to maintain our position against the daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Great was the despondency in camp when the 
result of the day’s fighting was known; but the fine spirit "which 
animated the force throughout the siege soon asserted itself, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybroak Grant was again upon the ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, and a 
9-pounder gun, left by the enemy, was brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
enemy again resumed their attack on the rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp. But on 
this occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
18-pounders was constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most oi the bridges over the drain from tho Najafgarh 
jhil were destroyed. 

For two days after the events I havo just described the hard-worked 
little body of troops had comparative rest, but our spies informed us 
that the enemy were being largely reinforced, and that we might 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 23rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
the English raj was not destined to survive its hundredth year, and 
that tho centenary of Clive’s victory on the field of Plassy on the 23rd 
June, 1757, would see its downfall. This idea was strengthened in the 
Native mind by the fact that tho 23rd June, 1857, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahometans; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival, was to take place on that day, and there was also to be a new 
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Erich the Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen; th<? 
fegers, therefore, declared that the stars in their coui’ses would 
fight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and omens alike 
appeared to favour the rebels, fortune was not altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached Rhai, tv/enty-two miles from 
iVlhi, consisting of six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of British 
Infantry, a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the Head- 
Quarters of the 4th Sikhs, numbering in all about 850 men. 

A staff officer was sent at once to Rhai to hurry on the force and 
tell them how urgently their assistance was required in camp; this 
appeal was responded to with the utmost alacrity, and early the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement made its appearance. 

It had scarcely arrived before the Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, whilo guns, which had been brought into the suburbs, enfiladed 
our right and concentrated a heavy fire on Hindu Rao’s house which 
the few guns wo had in position were quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sabzi Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, while a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the Ridge. Reid reported that the 
mutineers made a desperate attack at about twelve o’clock, and that no 
men could have fought better; they charged the Rifles, the Guides, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must bo lost, 
lhousands were brought against a mere handful of men; but Reid 
knew the importance of his position, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived.* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
from the Mound battery failed to repulse them, and Colonel Welch- 
man ’ was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
a ai able mau in camp had been engaged, and as a last resource the 
11( Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, who had just arrived from Rhai, 
weie sent to the front. Showers was placed in command, and shortly 
^ 016 7 e d n-y closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
le , anniversary of Plassy saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
7° demy’s hopes unfulfilled. They lost over 1,000 men. Our 
Wo U Ip 8 WeiG * °^ lcer an ^ 88 men killed, and 8 officers and 118 men 
ouuded. The heat all the while was terrific, and several of our men 
locked over by the sun. 

0cc 10 7 8son taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
am ktabzi Mandi, and thus preventing the enemy from 

cntvu^^ 1 ^ f°° c ^ ose Ific camp and enfilading the Ridge. This 
a ded more constant duty upon our already overworked soldiers, but 
!U nart * f elt that it would not do to run the risk of another such struggle. 
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piquet of 180 Europeans was accordingly placed in the Sabzi Mandi, 
part in a serai on one side of the Grand Trunk Road, and the rest in 
a Hindu temple on the opposite side. These posts were connected by 
a line of breastworks with the Hindu Rao piquets, and added con¬ 
siderably to the strength of our position. 

After the 23rd there-were real or threatened attacks daily; but wo 


were left fairly undisturbed until the 27th June, when the Metcalfe 
and Sabzi Mandi piquets were assaulted, and also the batteries on the 
Ridge. These attempts were defeated without any very great loss, 
only IB of our men being killed, and 1 officer and 48 men wounded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1 will now continue my story from the 29th June, the morning aftei 
my arrival in camp, when I aw r oke full of excitement, and so eager to 
hear all my old friend Norman could tell me, that I am afraid he must 
have been considerably bored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasure at finding myself a 
member of a force which had already gained imperishable fame. I 
longed to meet and know the men whose names were in everyone’s 
mouth. The hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a thorough soldier. His 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgoh, and wherever he had been 
engaged, was the general talk of the camp. I had always heard of 
Tombs as one of the best officers in the regiment, and it was with 
feelingB of respectful admiration that I made his acquaintance a few 
days later. 

Jemmy Hills * one of the subalterns in Tombs’s troop, was an old 
Addmcombn friend of mine; lit' delight* d in talking of his Commander, 
in dilating on Ids merit a a > a soldier and his shill in handling c *ch arm 
of the service. As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs was unsurpassed: 
lit* fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, could <;iko 
hi:a bv surprise; he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity. He was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
iviujed than liked by his mwi until they realized what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confich nee, and were ready to 
follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of i ly i giuient., whom I now met 
for tbo but time, and for whom I ever rn.ee wards entertained the 
warmest regard, was Edwin Johnson,j‘ Assailant-Adjutant*General o! 

Now Lieutenant Goiioifll Sir - ernes fli'U-Jolmes, V.C., G.C.B. 
t The late General Sii Edwin Johnson, G.C.B. 
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gal Artillery, in which capacity he had accompanied Brigadi— 
l from Meerut. He had a peculiarly bright intellect—somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusing. He was a delightful 
companion, and invariably gained the confidence of those with whom 
be worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. He told 
rne *bat the Quartermaster-General wished to keep mo in his depart¬ 
ment. So, after visiting General Chamberlain,* who I knew would be 
nxjous to hear all that had been going on in the Movable Column 
^ G P ai ^ lire » J made my way to Colonel Bcclier, whom I found 

anf ri ? g ^u 0m the Severo wound he had recc ived a few days before, 
and asked him what was to be my fate. He replied that the question 

cl , ^ appointing an officer to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 

Genera of the Delhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 

iir Cr T g ,, W ° rk single-handed, and that Chamberlain‘had 

XS" r,r “ 
5X»4 “* Homj B ““ J ' 

»K«2fEf,^“ d8 ® r »"■» tw. «*m t. hear 

afraid for I had RP t one Wu rd for Stewart and two for myself, 1 am 
Qeneml-s den^h! 1 ^ 0Q ret ’™8 to the Quartet master- 
tion, Stewart bec.<W u, t 80 ^ was settled, to our mutual satisfac- 

«* *•»•*** *■-..* 
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joined the Delhi ] . ,otter understand our politic at the time I 

fr om a letter* 5 wr m 0l ' Qe > 1 mHit, I think, quote with advantage 


0 Mr John + ]T nUen tUe Very day o£ m y ^vafby General Bama’rd 
situation, hither') lenCC/ * n xv bich lie describes the difficulties of tb.o 
and endurance 1 *i° ^ troo P s w bb the most determined courage 

* Ohaml " • * JUt no end cor1d be 3een * When he took 

?t Delhi, 1 UlJ ,;:id been given the rank of lb igadier-Gentral on ids arrival 


t The 


•1 n() iLOC (l 1)1)1’ £ i « • 

See KavVo <2?. . ^venter, ms rid ■ is -iwn in tii Aw.«unlix. 
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the command, he wrote, he was expected to be able to silence at 
once the fire from the Mori and Kashmir bastions, and then to bring 
his heavy guns into play on the walls and open a way into the city, 
after which, it was supposed, all would be plain sailing. But this 
programme, so plausible in theory, was absolutely impossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
the enemy’s guns was silenced; they had four to our one, while the 
distance from the Ridge to the city walls was too great to allow of our 
comparatively light guns making any impression on them. Under 
these circumstances the only thing to be done was to construct batteries 
nearer to the city, but before these could be begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary materials, of which the Engineers were 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops were being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to which 
they were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
r never certain where the enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions could be ascertained, 
and the men were being incessantly withdrawn during the scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follows : * You may ask why we engage in these constant combats. 
The reason simply is. that when attacked we must defend ourselves, 
and that to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc., every living 
being has to be employed. The wholo thing is too gigantic for the force 
brought against it.’ 


Soon after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the 3rd July the follow- 
in;' troops had reached Delhi: four Horse Artillery guns (two British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot Artillery, the Head- 
Quarters of Her Majesty’s 8th and 61st Foot, one squadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, the 1st Punjab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
bikh Sappers and Artillery. The strength of the forco was thus in¬ 
creased to nearly 6,600 men of all arms. The enemy's reinforcements, 
however, were out of all proportion to ours—mutineers from Jullundur, 
Nasirabad, Mmach, Kotah, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Rohilkand arrived 
about this time. Those -from Rohilkand crossed by the bridge of boats 
ond entered the city by the Calcutta gate; we could distinctly see 
them from the Ridge, marching in perfect formation, with,their bands 
playing and colours flying, indeed, throughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being increased, while they had a practically 
unlimited number of guns, and the well-stocked magazine furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of ammunition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 30th June, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu ltao’s house. 
Eight of our men were killed and thirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
wen* Yorke and Packe, both attached to the 4th Sikhs. It appeared 
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am that these two officers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
their own regiment; Packe, who was shot through the ankle, being so 
close np to the breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit him to have come from the front. Consequently all the 
Hindustanis in the 4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp, 
as it was manifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
column under Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
the Idgah, where we heard that the enemy were again constructing a 
battery. . It had not been commenced, but tho intention to build ono 
was evidont, for we found a number of entrenching tools, and a quantity 
of sandbags. 

The question of attempting to take the city by a coup de main was 
now again discussed. It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
were being daily reduced by casualties and sickness ; that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regular siege 
operations ; and that a rising in the Punjab was imminent. The chances 
of success were certainly more favourable than they were on the 
13th June. The force to be employed was stronger ; all concerned — 
the staff, commanders, and troops — were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would have to play ; above all, the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the samo lines 
as the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor* who had recently come into camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Commanding Engineer. 

Of the supreme importance of regaining possession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless the undertaking would, 
at that time, have been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position in which we were placed. In spite of the late 
reinforcements, we were a mere handful compared with tho thousands 
within th. walls. Success, therefore, depended on the completeness of 
tho surprise ; and, as we could make no movement without its being 
perceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at that time was the doubtful att.it ude of some 
of the Hindustani Cavalry still with us ; tho whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and the sick and wounded— a 
large number—left to the mercy of tho Native followers. 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the arguments for find against 
the proposal, and at last reluctantly consented to the attack being 
made, but the discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be countermanded—a great disappointment to many, and 
there was much cavilling and discontent on the part of some, who 
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have sufficiently appreciated the difficulties and risks of the 
undertaking, or the disastrous consequences of a repulse. 

On the morning of the day on which it had been arranged that tho 
assault should be made, the staff at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel Baird-Smith, of the Bengal 
Engineers. Summoned from Burki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, whose health had broken down, Baird-Smith was within 
sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move¬ 
ment reached him. He started at once, and arrived in camp early on 
the 3rd, but only to find that the assault had been postponed. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd July the enemy came out in force (5,000 
or 6,000 strong with several guns), and occupied the suburbs to our right. 
The troops were turned out, but instead of attacking us and returning 
to the city as usual when it became dark, the rebels moved off in the 
direction of Alipur, where we had an outpost, which was held by 
Younghusband’a squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. They reached 
Alipur about midnight, and had they attacked the serai at once with 
Infantry, Youngliusband and his men could hardly have escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery. This gave the sowars 
time to mount and fall back on Khai, the next post, ten miles to the 
rear, which was garrisoned by the friendly troops of the Jliind Baja. 
The sound of the guns being heard in camp, a column under the com¬ 
mand of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should the insurgents 
push up the Trunk Boad, or to cut them off should they try to make 
their way back to the city. Besides his own corps (the 1st Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of the 61st Foot, six Horse and six 
Field Artillery guns, one squadron of the Carabineers, one squadron of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry ; in all about 800 Infantry, 
600 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him a3 staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy were on the look-out for 
treasure coming from the Punjab, which was known to be under the 
charge of a Native guard, and we quite expected to have a long chase 
after them; we were, therefore, surprised to see them, as day broke, 
crossing our front on their way back to Delhi. 

The rebels were moving on fairly high ground, but between us and 
them whs a swamp rendered almost impassable by recent heavy rain, 
h extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other way of getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillery opened fire, and Coke advanced with the Cavalry and 
Infantry, The swamp proved to be very difficult; in it men and 
horses floundered hopelessly, and before we were clear the enemy had 
got away with their guns; they were obliged, however, to leave behind 
all :]\r- plunder taken from Alipur. and a considerable quantity of ammu¬ 
nition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, wliite, country-bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree. I promptly annexed it, glad to 
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own horse, and I congratulated myself on having made a 
most useful addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner, Lieutenant Younghusband. 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much distressed, having 
been under arms for ten hours, Coke halted the Infantry portion on 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal instead of returning direct to 
camp. While we were enjoying a much-needed rest we w r ere un¬ 
expectedly attacked by some fresh troops (including about 800 Cavalry) 
which had hurried out from the city. I was startled from a sound 
sleep by heavy firing, and saw the enemy advancing within a few 
hundred yards of our halting-place. Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of the canal, and sent a mounted officer to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery. The enemy came on very boldly at first, but the steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and when the guns arrived we 
had no difficulty in driving them off. They left 80 dead on the field ; 
we had on our side 3 killed and 23 wounded, besides losing several 
British soldiers from sunstroke. 

Major Coke was much grieved by the loss in this engagement of a 
Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, by name Mir Mubarak 
Shah. He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing 
that the 1st Punjab Infantry was ordered to Delhi expressed his deter¬ 
mination to accompany it. He got together a troop of eighty of his 
own followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnal on the 27th, a distance of nearly 600 miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and some Native officers of the 0th Irregulars, 
who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. Advances worn made 
in the first instance to Mir Mubarak Shah and Mir Jailir, the Subadar- 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantry, who at once informed Coke of what 
was going on. As soon as the regiment reached Delhi the matter was 
investigated, and the Native officers who hod endeavoured to tamper 
with the men were identified, tried, and executed. 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidings that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera. The army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since the Commander-in-Chief fell a victim t< it 
on tho 26th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
carried off after a few hours’ illness. Tho feeling of sadness amongst 
tho troops at the loo;; of their General was tmiversoj. Throughout tho 
six trying weeks he had been in command of the force he had never 
spared himself. At work from morning till night in and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every detail, and had won the 
respect and regard (f all in camp. 




Malioiiiedans of good family are so styled in northern India. 
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T^Few Commanders were ever placed in a more difficult position than 
Barnard. He arrived at Umballa when the Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have already remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, were thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
taking over the command of the Sirhind division the Mutiny broke out. 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, he found himself 
in front of Delhi with a force altogether too weak to effect the object 
for which it was intended and without any of the appliances to ensure 
success ; while those who did not realize the extreme risk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a delay which was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertake a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting his 


own judgment and for depending upon others for advice about matters 
on w r hich an experienced Commander ought to havo been tho host able 
to decide. But every allowance must be made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and the peculiar nature of his sur¬ 
roundings. Failing health, too, probably weakened the self-reliance 
which a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Chief of 


the Staff in the Crimea must at one time have possessed. 

On tho death of Sir Henry Barnard, General Reed assumed com¬ 
mand. He had joined the force on the morning of the action of Badli- 
ki-Serai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more secure towards the 
rear. The secrecy and rapidity with which the enemy had made their 
way to Alipur warned the authorities how easily our communication 
with the Punjab might be cut off. Baird-Smith saw the necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Reed had all the bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
required for our own use. The Phulchudder aqueduct, which carried 
the: canal water into the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Nujafgarh jkil 9 about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the moaning of tho 9th July 
the enemy moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on our front and right flank. 

The piquet below the General’s Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Toiubs’s troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
J anies Hills, and by thirty men of the Carabineers under Lieutenant 
Stillman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
officer’s party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Road. These men were still supposed to be loyal; the 
regiment to winch the\ belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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’s Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as subalterns. 
It was, therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coming from the direction of the Tr unk 
Road, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like the men of 
the 9th Irregulars attracted little notice. 

Stillman and Hills were breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native officers’ party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry were in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Quarters with the report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then mounted their men, neither of them having 
the romotest idea that the news of the enemy’s advance had been pur¬ 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the troops. They 
imagined that the sowar was acting in good faith and had given them 
sufficient notice, and while Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which he could command the Trunk Road, Stillman proceeded to 
the top of the Mound in order to get a better view of the ground over 
which the enemy were said to be advancing. The troop of the Cara¬ 
bineers was thus left by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
Cavalry ; it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front!’ and, 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and tire a round of grape, ho 
gallantly charged the head of the column single-handed, cut down the 
leading man, struck the second, and then was then ridden down him¬ 
self. It had been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut through in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his shirt. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passed on, Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which he 
had lost in the melee. He had just found*it when he was attacked by 
three men, two of whom were mounted ; he fired at and wounded the 
first man ; then caught the lance of the second in his left haud, and 
ran him through the body with his sword. The first assailant coming 
on again, Hills cut liim down, upon which he w r as attacked by the 
third man on foot, wTio succeeded in wrenching his sword from him. 
Hills fell in the struggle, and must have been killed, if Tombs, who 
had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a single round before they were upon them. Their 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to induce the 
Native Horse Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Victoria Cross for their gallantry. 
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the troop, and called upon the men to bring 
men M U no Native Artillerymen behaved admirably: they not 

only refused to respond to the call, but they begged the men of the 
European troop, which was unlimbered close by, to fire through them 

on the mutineers. , 

Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching my horses, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed the 'bridge over the canal cut which ran at the rear of our 
camp, when the enemy’s Cavalry galloped over the bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals seemed in considerable danger; the sowars, 
however, having lost more than one-third of their number, and having 
failed in them attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securing their retreat rather than upun plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many perils they had en¬ 
countered—somewhat exaggerated, I dare say—but they had done me 
a real good service, having marched 200 miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and baggage in good order. Indeed, 
throughout the Mutiny my servants behaved admirably. The ’kind- 
matgar (table attendant) never failed to bring me my food under the 
hottest fire, and the soices (grooms) were always present with the 
horses whenever they were required, apparently quite indifferent to the 
risks they often ran. Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spirit that, when I was invalided in April, 1858, four of them 
enlisted in a regiment of Bengal Cavalry. The Jchidmatgar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were afterwards in my 
service; one, who was with me during the Lusliai expedition and the 
whole of the Afghan war, never left me for more than twenty years, 
and we parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and 0. 
steamer in which I took my final departure from India in April, 1898. 

Mine was not a solitary instance; not only the officers’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to JEuropean regiments, such as cook-boys, 
s a ices and bhi sties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th Lancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all 
ranks during the campaign, they unanimously chose the head bhistie ! 
Considering the peculiar position we were in at the time, it is some¬ 
what remarkable that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfactory. If speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what I have sometimes heard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my,dory. The cannonade from within and without the 




TREACHERY IN CAMP 

^c^continued unceasing, and the enemy had again to be driven out of 
the near suburbs. This duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
whom I accompanied as one of his staff officers. His column consisted 
of about 800 Infantry and six guns, a few more men joining us as we 
passed the Bidge. This was the first occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I realized 
how difficult it was to dislodge men who know how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought well against 
very heavy odds, and before wo were able to force the enemy back into 
the city we had lost 1 officer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 163 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing: every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 500 men killed, and 
considerably more than that number wounded. 

The result of the day’s experience was so far satisfactory that it 
determined General Beed to get rid of all the Hindustani soldiers still 
remaining in camp. It was clear that the Native officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous; none of them were ever seen 
again, and it was generally believed that they had joined the enemy in 
their dash through the camp. The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denounce their Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
were consequently all sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry who were deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It was also thought advisable to take the guns from the 
Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of the younger men belonging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in the breaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on the 0th—a sure sign that the 
enemy’s loss was heavier than they had calculated upon. When the 
mutineers received reinforcements we were certain to be attacked 
within a few hours, but if no fresh troops arrived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th July. The robels came out on that 
morning in great numbers, attacking Hindu Bao’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi piquets, and supported by a continuous fire of Artillery from the 
walls. For some hours we remained on the defensive, but as the 
enemy’s numbers in creased, and we were greatly harassed by their lire, 
a column was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of tho Guides Cavalry and of Hodson’s newly-m bed 
Hor . * The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I wa3 sent 
as his staff officer ; Beid joined in at the foot of the Bidge with all the 
men that could be spared, and Brigadier-General Chamberlain also 
accompanied the column. 

Wo moved on under a very heavy fire until we reached an enclosure 
the wall of which wa lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short, 
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Chamberlain, seeing that they hesitated, called upon them to 
ollow him, and gave them a splendid example by jumping his horse 
over the wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain got a ball in 
his shoulder. 


We had great difficulty in driving the enemy back; they contested 
every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens affording 
them admirable cover; but our troops were not to be withstood; 
position after position was carried until we found ourselves in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eagerness 
to drive the enemy back we had, however, come too far. It was im¬ 
possible to remain where we were. Musketry from the walls and grape 
from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com¬ 


mitted terrible havoc. Men were falling on all sides, but the getting 
back was hazardous to the last degree. Numerous as the enemy were, 
they had not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 
but the first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to camp. 

When the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
in action on the Grand Trunk Koad. The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome fellow, fell, shot through the leg. Seeing some 
men carrying him into a hut at the side of the road, I shouted : ‘ Don’t 
put him there; he will be left behind ; get a doolie for him, or put him 
oi: the limber.’ Bub what with the incessant fire from the enemy’s 
guns, the bursting of shells, the crashing of shot tlirough the branches 
of the trees, and all the din and hubbub of battle, I could not have 
been heard, for the poor fellow with another wounded man was left in 
the hut, and both were murdered by the mutineers. So many of the 
men with the two guns were hors de combat , and the horses were so 
unsteady (several of them being wounded), that there was great 
difficulty in limbering up, and I was helping the drivers to keep the 
horses quiet, when I suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which 
made me faint and sick, and I was afraid I should not bo able to 
remain on my horse. The powerless feeling, however, passed off, and 
I managed to stick on until I got back to camp. I had been hit close 
to the spine by o bullet, and the wound would probably have been fatal 
but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which i usually wore in 
front near my pistol, had somehow slipped round to the back; the bullet 
passed through this before entering my body, and was thus prevented 
from penetrating very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
the steadiness of the retirement our casualties must have been even 
more numerous than they were. As it was, they amounted to 15 men 
killed, 16 officers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 
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; enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carts back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept me on the sick-list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a month I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. I was lucky in that my tent was pitched close to 
that of John Campbell Brown, one of the medical officers attached to 
the Artillery. Pie had served during the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Punjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army surgeon. IIo 
looked after me while I was laid up, and I could not have been in 
better hands. 

The Delhi Force was fortunate in its medical officers. Sorao of the 
best in the army were attached to it, and all that was possiblo to bo 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done. 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
wero accommodated in the two or three houses in the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majority had to put up with 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers tent could provide. Those who could bear the journey and 
were not likely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and Umballa; but even with the relief thus afforded, the hos¬ 
pitals throughout the siege were terribly overcrowded. Anesthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, conse¬ 
quently many of the severely wounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived. 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in hospital was the 
plague of flies. Delhi is at all tunes noted for having more than its 
share of these drawbacks to life in the East, but during the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
realized the suffering which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the insido of my tent w*as black with flies. At the 
hist lay of light or the smallest shake to the ropes, they were all astir, 
and for the rest of the day there was no peace; it was oven difficult to 
eat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I had to 
brush them away with one hand while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I had to rush from the?" table, a 
f y having eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could got about a little, but before I w r as able to perform 
my legitimate work, I was employed in helping to look after the con¬ 
servancy of the camp and its surroundings—an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for an Indian army must always have a 
large folio whig, for which sanitary arrangemem s are a difficulty. Then, 
large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived daily with supplies 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had io be 
Kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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^ ^5 ^henever we could drive them out of the city. Without any shelter, 
and often with insufficient food, deaths amongst the animals were 
of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases could at once be 
removed, the stench became intolerable. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from camp, some were buried, and some were burnt, but, not¬ 
withstanding all our efforts, many remained to be gradually devoured 
by the jackals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer¬ 
able birds of prey which instinct had brought to Delhi from the 
remotest parts of India.* 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed to the 
uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the force was terribly 
severe. Mind and body were incessantly at work. Twice in the short 
space of six weeks had the officer holding this responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the point of breaking down. 
Major-General Reed’s health, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeeding Sir Henry Bar¬ 
nard, he had to give up the command and leave the camp on sick 
certificate. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Gem; rad Reed was succeeded by Brigadier Archdale Wilson, the 
officer who commanded the Meerut column at the beginning of the 
campaign, and who was so successful in the fights on the Hindun. 
Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the best of 
the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 
selection. Two of these, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant-General of Queen’s 
troops, and Graves, who had been Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 
broke out, luft the camp on being passed over; the third, Longfield, 
took Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

Wilson’s succession to tho command gave great relief to the troops 
on account of the systematic manner in which he arranged for tho 
various duties, and the order and method he introduced. The com¬ 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. Wilson also took 
advantage of the reinforcements we had received to strengthen our 
position. Vs far as possible he put a stop to the practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable lives), content¬ 
ing himself with preventing the rebels from remaining in the immediate 
vicinity of our advanced posts. 

* ‘ Adjutants, ’ never . vn in ordinary tones further north Ilian Bengal, 
appeared in hundreds, and wc re really useful scavengers. 
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day after Reed’s departure another sharp and prolonged attack 
was made upon the Ridge batteries and Sabzi Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con¬ 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantry, and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th Rifles, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabzi Mandi, and took up a good position, where 
he remained for some little time. This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while those 
who remained to fight did not come to such close quarters as on pre¬ 
vious occasions. Nevertheless, we had 1 officer and 12 men killed, 
3 officers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed without any serious attack being 
made, but ah unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine, Captain^ Greensi ll., of the24th Foot. He was attached to the 
Engineer department, ancTwas ordered to undertake some reconnoit¬ 
ring duty after dark. On nearing the enemy’s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground. The signal which he had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for as he approached the escort tired ; 
he was mortally wounded, and died in great agony the next morning. 

The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi on the 18th, 
for by thi3 time the Engineers’ incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by our piquets in that suburb. The ‘ Sammy 
House ’ piquet, to the right front of Hindu Rao’s house, w r as greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it — a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to tho guns on the 
Burn and Mori bastions, and within grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’s Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unpercrived. 

The improvements wo had made in this part of our position were, 
no doubt, carefully watched and noted by the rebels, who, finding that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomfi¬ 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earlier days of the siege. Accordingly 
early on the 23rd they sallied forth from the Kashmir gate, and, occu¬ 
pying Ludlow C 4le and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and the mosque piquet on tin Ridge. As all attempts 
to silence the oik ny’s guns with our Artillery proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they w r ould establish a battery at 
Ludlow Castle, a small column under*Brigadier Showers moved out bv 
a cutting through the Ridge on our loft, its object being (in conjunc¬ 
tion wkh the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn the enemy’s right and 
capture their guns. 
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,/•••• .. 7jj^ / tropps detailed for this duty consisted of six Horse Artillery 
''guns, 400 British Infantry, 360 of the 1st Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Cavalry, in addition to 250 men detached from the 
Metcalfe House piquets. The advance of the column up the road lead¬ 
ing towards the Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed until it arrived 
close to the enemy, who then opened with grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture the guns, which were ben 
drawn, got too near the city walls. Here Showers was wounded, and 
the command devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfully conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 officer and 11 men 
killed, 5 officers and 34 men wounded. Captain Law* one of my two 
companions on the mail-cart from Umballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 31st July, on 
which date they moved out 6f the city in considerable strength, with 
the intention of making a temporary bridge across the cut in the 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coke was sent to the other side of the cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across; this column was 
joined at Alipur by the Kumaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hill-men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived from the Punjab 
as pscort to a large store of ammunition. The services of these tr ops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it was completed. The enemy then 
retired towards the city. On reaching the suburbs they were re¬ 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most determined attack 
was made on the right of our position. This occurred about. nset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan festival, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and make sacrifice at the 
ldgah, in commemoration of Abraham’s intended offering up of 
Ishmail* On this particular occasion, however, the sacrifices were to 
be dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices,f and in their stead 
a tremendous united effort was to be made by Hindus and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Feringhis. All the morning of the 1st August 
mosques and Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers offering 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, find, shouting the Moslem battio-cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on our defences. They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment; they quickly re- 


Acci rdirig to the religion of Islam, Ishmail, not Isaac, was to .. vc boon 
olieurd up by Abraham. 

t Forrest's “The Indian Mutiny.’ 
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tod and made a fresh attack, to b^- stopped again by our steady, 
uncompromising fire. Time after time they rallied and hurled them¬ 
selves against our breastworks. All that night and well on into the 
next day the fight continued, and it was past noon before the devoted 
fanatics became convinced that then* gods had deserted them, that 
victory was not for thorn, and that no effort, however heroic on their 
* jld drive us from the Ridge. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 

ours trifling, for our men were admirably steady, well protected by 


breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
assailants came close up. We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The officer was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry. He had been seven years with the regiment, and had been 
present with it in nearly all the many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
orders : ‘ This gallant soldier and true-hearted gentleman was beloved 
and respected by the officers and men of the regiment. His loss is an 
irreparable ono.’ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the Bakhra Id 
attack, from which they had expected great things. They began to 
despair of being able to drive us from our position on the Ridge, which 
for seven weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column was hastening to our assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached us, we should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, as hitherto, tho besieged. Disaffection within the 
city walls was on the increase ; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and well-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoured to open negoiia 
tions with us. Many of the sepoys were reported to be going off to 
their homes, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to realize. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy still outnumbered us by 
about eight or nine to one. 

All this time our communication with the Punjab was maintained, 
and w r e regularly received letters and newsp .pers from England by 


the northern route; but for several weeks we had had no news from 
the south. Rumours of disasters occasionally re ached us, but it was 


not until the second week in July that wo beard ol the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents into 
the forOP 


These scraps of intelligence, for they were mere scraps, written often 
iri Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some sewn between the 
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ile soles of a man’s shoe, and some twisted up in the messenger’s 
hair, were eagerly looked for, and as eagerly deciphered when they 
came. It was cheering to learn that Allahabad was safe, that Lucknow 
was still holding out, that troops from Madras, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Calcutta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states¬ 
manlike view of the situation, had diverted to India* the force intended 


for the China expedition, and we fondly hoped that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one messenger to have arrived at Cawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Force. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence or General Wheeler, and had not even heard for certain that 
Cawnpore had fallen and that Lucknow was besieged, while there were 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Road. 
Being most anxious to get some authentic intelligence, Norman*)’ on 
the loth July wrote a letter in French addressed to General Wheeler at 


Cawnpore, or whoever might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an account of our position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to our assistance. The letter was 
entrusted to two sepoys of the Guides, who carried out their difficult 
task most faithfully, and on the 3rd August returned with the follow¬ 
ing reply from General Havelock, addressed to Major-General Reed: 


* My dear General, 


* Cawnpore, left bank of the Ganges, 

‘2 5th July, 1857. 


’ Yesterday I saw Captain Norman’s letter of the 15th instant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wheeler. That gallant officer and 
the whole of his force were destroyed on the 27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Commander-in-Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal. Under the orders of the supreme 
Government I have been sent to retrieve affairs here. I have specific 
instructions from which I cannot depart. I have sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir P. Grant. In truth, though most anxious to march 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve Lucknow*. 1 have, 


Since writing the above it lias been brought to my notice that the 
pi omptitilde with which the troops were diverted to India was due in a great 
mec. ur. to the foresight of Sir George Grey, the Governor «,f the Cape, who, 
" in India, imhiediately ordered all 

wmdi touched at the Cape on their way to hike part in the China 
L > jieqinonary Force, to proceed directly to Calcutta instead of to Singapore. 
'• also despatched as many ot the Cape garrison as he could spare, with 
ores, etc., to India. It is right, ‘herefore, that he should share with Lord 
mgin the credit of having so quickly grasped the magnitude of the crisis 
through winch India w r as passing. 

+ Owing to Brigadier-General Chamberlain having been placed hors dc 
onnbcU by the revere wound he received the previous dav. Norman was 
carrying on the duties of Adjutant-General. 
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biiwmi. God, been very successful. I defeated the enemy at Futtehpore 
on the 12th, and Pandu Naddi on the 15th, and this place, which I re¬ 
captured on the 16th. On each occasion I took all the guns. Immense 
reinforcements are coming from England and China. Sir Patiick 
Grant will soon be in the field himself. Lucknow holds out. Agra, is 
free for tho present. I am sorry to hear you are not quite well. I beg 
that you will let me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received; this time from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock’s force. 
It was addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Meerut, and ran as 
follows : 


‘ Cawnpore, July 27 th.- 

‘ General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve Lucknow, which 
will be effected four days hence. Ho has a strong force with him, and 
he has already thrashed the Nana and completely dispersed his force. 
We shall probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in number, not in weight. The 
China force is in Calcutta, 5,000 men. Moro troops expected imme¬ 
diately. We shall soon be with you.’ 


These sanguine expectations were never fulfilled ! Instead of Luck¬ 
now being relieved in four days, it was nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
help us at Delhi, the troops from Delhi formed the chief part of the 
force which relieved Lucknow. 

While wo were rejoicing at the prospect of boing reinforced by a large 
number of British soldiers, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
the rumour that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Euler of the Punjab, Henry Lawrence was known by reputation to, and 
respected by, every man belonging to the Delhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would be to tho beleaguered garrison of 
Lucknow. Much time, however, was not given us for lamentation, for 
at tho end of the first week in August another attempt was made to 
drive us from the Metcalfe House piquets. Guns were again brought 
out through the Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow Castle and the 
Kudsiabagh ; at the same time a number of Infantry skirmishers kept* 
up an almost constant fire from the jungle in front of our position. 
The losses at the piquets themselves were not heavy, good cover having 
been provided; but the communications between the piquets and our 
main position wrere much exposed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs. It was felt that the enemy could not be allowed to remain in 
such cIof* proximity to our outposts, and Showws (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was again ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose he was given a. strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 
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s, and Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry. The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and take 
the guns at Ludlow Castle.’ The small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and the first sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
was the challenge of the enemy’s sentry, ‘ Ho come clar V (Who comes 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of musketry 
followed, and effectually awoke the sleeping foe, who succeeded in 
letting off two of their guns as our men rushed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, named Eeegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of the third gun. He bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying the 
port-fire, and was himself severely wounded. The rebel Artillerymen 
stood to their guns splendidly, and fought till they were all killed. The 
enemy’s loss was severe; some 250 men were killed, and four guns 
were captured. On our side 1 officer and 19 men were killed, 7 officers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men missing. Amongst the wounded was 
the gallant Commander of the column, and that fine soldier, Major 
John Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The return 


to camp was a stirring sight : the captured guns were brought home in 
triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the 
hor$$8 ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

The following morning the Punjab Movable Column arrived. 
Nicholson had preceded it by a few days, and from him I heard (ill 
about his fight with the Sialkot mutineers at Trimmu Ghat and the 
various marches and counter-marches which he had made since I left 


him at Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
consisted of the 52nd Light Infantry, a wing of the 61s< Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of the 1st Babich Kegiment, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military 
police. This brought up our effective force to about 8,000 rank and 
file of all arms;* A more powerful siege-train than we had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from I orozepore, and three companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillery and the 60th Rifles, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent from Kashmir and a 
few of the Jhind Raja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which nothing in the shape of reinforcements could be looked for 
from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no definite news 
had been received from Havelock since his letter of the 25th of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his w r ay 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. It was felt, 

v There were besides in camp at this time 1,535 sick and wounded, not 
withstanding that several hundred men had been sent away. 
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), that if Delhi were to be taken at all, it must be taken 
'quickly, before our augmented numbers should be again diminished by 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as w T e did, and appreciating 
the great value the siege-train would be to us, they decided on making 
a supreme effort to intercept it. A few days before they had been 
foiled by Hodson in an attempt to cut off: our communication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the Najafgarh 

At daybreak the following morning Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry and 450 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtake the enemy and bring them to action. I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson’s request to have me as his staff 
officer was refused, as I had not been taken off the sick-list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult march. The rain fell in torrents, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two swamps had 
to be got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further off. Ho deter¬ 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.m. he found them occupying a strong 
position about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front was an 
old serai which was held in force with four guns, and on either side 
and in rear of the serai was a village equally strongly hold; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage cut, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, which brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at the ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was with much difficulty and not without a good 
deal of delay that our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, changing front to the left, to sweep dotvn their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them: ‘ Men of the 61st, remember what Sir Colin Campbell said at 
Chilianwala, and you have heard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Brigade at the Alma. I have the same request to make of 
you and the men of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Hold your fire until 
within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.’ Our brave soldiers followed these directions to the letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the serai. Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the line swept along the 
enemy’s defences, the rebels flying before them over the bridge. Tbov 

8—2 
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'essed to a loss of more than 800 men, and they left in our hands 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantity of ammunition, besides all 
their camp equipage, stores, camels, and horses. Our casualties were 
2 officers and 28 men killed, and 3 officers and 68 men wounded —two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously. 

The enemy in the city, imagining from the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that we could not have many troops left in camp, 
attacked us in great strength on the following morning (26th), but 
■were beaten off wdth a loss on our side of only 8 lulled and 
13 wounded. 


CHAPTER NVII. 

By the 6th September all the reinforcements that could be expected, 
including the siege train (consisting of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had arrived in camp, and the time had now 
come when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
was to bo assaulted, or whether the attempt must be given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on the troops ; sickness 
increased to an alarming extent, and on the 31st August there were 
2,368 men in hospital—a number which, six day; later, had risen to 
2,977. 

Norman, on whose figures implicit reliance can be placed, states 
that on this date the total number of effective rank and file of all 
arms, Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun- 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised Sikh Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops wns 3,217, composed of 
580 Artillery, 443 Cm\ airy, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantry corps 
were mere skeletons, the strongest beiny only 409 effective rank and 
file. The 52nd, which had arrived three weeks before with 600 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2.200 men and four guns, which had by this timo reached Delhi; and 
several hundred men of the Jhind troops (previously most usefully 
employed in keeping open our communication with Kama!) were, at 
the Raja’s particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, ihe Raja himself accompanying them. 

No one was more alive than the Commander of the Delhi Field 
Force to the fact tliat no further aid could bo expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than he did that the strength of the little army 
at bis disposal was diminishing day by day. But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of e nduring Delhi without aid from 
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WILSON'S DIFFICULTIES 

^th. In a letter to Baird-Smith dated the 20th August, he 
at length his reasons for not being in a position to ‘ hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
from below.’ Ho now was aware that no troops could be expected 
from the south, and Sir John Lawrence plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man he could spare from the Punjab. On the 29th 
August Lawrence WTOte to Wilson: * There seem to be very strong 
reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every day’s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every day disaffection and mutiny spread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.’ But Wilson did not find it easy to make up his mind to 
assault. Ho was ill. Kesponsibility and anxiety had told upon him. 
He had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longer it was delayed 
the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as ho was unable to do, the impossi¬ 
bility of our remaining any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either be taken or the army before it withdrawn. The 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under these 
conditions—Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engineers—proved himself 
worthy of the high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
He too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which he 
was suffering were aggravated by a wound he had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. He fully appreciated the tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in his opinion, they were less than were those 
of delay. Whether convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s argu¬ 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan 
of attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Norman, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and all in com¬ 
munication with the authorities in the Punjab, and they knew that if 
‘ Delhi wore not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself.’* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedan tribes in the Murree Hills, and 
an insurrecti n in the Gogaira district, had occurred. Both these 
affairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hour was come. The feeling that prompted them 
was not confined to the Mahomedans; amongst all classes and races in 
the Punjab a spirit of restlessness was on the increase; even the most 
loyally disposed were speculating on the chances of our being able to 

* Punjab Administration Report, 1857-58. 
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our own, and doubting the advisability of adhering to our cause. 

n the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enlist, and no good recruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under these critical circumstances that a council of war was 
convened to decide definitely whether the assault should take place 
or not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his staff officer 
I had been f ordinate enough to gain his friendship. I was constantly 
with him, and on this occasion I was sitting in his tent before he set 
out to attend the council. He had been talking to me in confidential 
terms of personal matters, and ended by telling me of his intention 
to take a very unusual step should the council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determination regarding the assault. ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ he 
said, ‘ and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once ; 
and if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at to-day’s' meeting 
that he should be superseded.’ I was greatly startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlain was hors de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with the 
force. He smiled as he answered : ‘ I have not overlooked that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shall propose that it be 
given to Campbell, of the 52nd ; I am prepared to serve under him for 
the time being, so no one can ever accuse me of being influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step. 
I walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in great excite¬ 
ment until the council of war was over, and, when Nicholson issued 
from the General’s tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault. 

That Nicholson would have carried out his intention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion I have not the slightest doubt, and 
I quite behove that his masterful spirit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. Whether his action would have been 
right or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it seemed to me that 
ho w - right. The circumstances were so exceptional—Wilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope with-them had ho 
decided on further delay—and the consequences of such delay would 
have been so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thought over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, I have not 
changed my opinion. 


The tract of country between the Sutlej and Ravi rivors. 




ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ASSAULT 

r(4^iicipation of an attack on Delhi, preparations had been co ! 
Ced early in September, one of the first of these being to form a 
trench to the left of the ‘ Sammy House,’ at the end of which a battery 
was constructed for four 9-pounders and two 24-pounder howitzers. 
The object of this battery was to prevent sorties from the Lahore cr 
Kabul gates passing round the city wall to annoy our breaching batteries, 
and also to assist in keeping down the firo from the Mori bastion.* 
This battery, moreover, led the enemy to believe that we should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our left, where we could approach nearer to the walls under 
cover, and where our flank was completely protected by the river. 
The Engineers had also employed themselves in getting ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides field-maga¬ 
zines, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that arrangements for the assault would be commenced at once. He 
dwelt upon the hardships and fatigue which had been cheerfully borne 
by officers and men, and expressed his hope that they would bo re¬ 
warded for their past labours, ‘ and for a cheerful endurance of still 
greater fatigue and exposure.’ He reminded the troops of the reasons 
for the deadly struggle in which they were engaged, and he called upon 
all ranks to co-operate heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them. 


Ground was broken that evening. Unfortunately Band-Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construction of tho breaching 
batteries, but be had in his second-in-command, Mex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical Engineer, who not only knew how to work him¬ 
self, but how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of all 
others the very man to be placed in charge of such a difficult and 
dangerous duty. 

Tho first battery, known as No. 1, was traced out in two parts, about 
700 yards from the Mori bastion, which the right half, with its five 
18-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, was intended to silence; while 
the left half, with its four 24-pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion hi check. 

All night the Engineers worked at the battery, but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise. The enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of this chance. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many casualties. Their fire slackened as our guns were gradu¬ 
ally able to make themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenced. 
Nothing remained of the Mori bastion but a heap of ruins. No. 1 


Norman’s narrative. 
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fy was commanded by Major James Brind,* the bravest ot 
rave. It was said of him that he * never slept ’; and Reid (of * Hindu 
Rao ’ fame) wrote of him: ‘ On all occasions the exertions of this 
noble officer were indefatigable. He was always to bo found where his 
presence was most required; and the example be set to officers and 
men was beyond all praise.’ 

No. 2 battery was next taken in hand. This was erected in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 500 yards from the Kashmir gate. Like 
No. 1, it was formed in two parts, the right half being intended for 
seven heavy howitzers and two 18-pounders, and the left for nino 
24-pounders, commanded respectively by Majors Kaye and Campbell. 
All these guns were intended to breach the Kashmir bastion, where 
the main assault was to be made. 

Up till this time the enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they were quite taken by surprise when, 
on the evening of the 8th September, wo occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Smith showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could be made on that flank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
bastions would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

As soon as the enemy discovered their mistake, they did their utmost 
to prevent our batteries being constructed; but the Engineers were not 
to be deterred. By the morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was com¬ 
pleted, armed, and unmasked, and No. 8 and No. 4 batteries were 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh. No. 8, commanded by Major Scott, 
was constructed for six 18-pounders, and twelve 5 J-inch mortars under 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says : * The establishment of 
Major Scott’s battery within 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
gun j had to be dragged from the rear under a constant fire of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in war.’ During 
the first night of its construction 89 men were killed and wounded; but 
with rare courage the workmen continued then task. They were 
merely unarmed pioneers; and with that passive bravery so character¬ 
istic of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row' 
along with the rest, and then work on as before.! 

No. 4 battery, armed with ton heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter of an old building, about 
half-way between No. 2 and No. 3 batteries. J 


* The late General Sir Jam*. Blind, G.C.B. 
t ‘The Indian Mutiny/ bv Forrest. 

J Wu*n his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was coining to India in 
1875, I obtained permission from Lord Napier of Magdala, who wac then 
Oommander-in-Ohief. to ereot miniature embrasure* to mark tine gun Of 
direction of each of the breaching batteries ; end on these embrasures are 
recorded the number, armament, and object of the batteries. 
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NICHOLSON EXPRESSES HIS SATISFACTION 

i posted to the left half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
tworight guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th Septem¬ 
ber we opened fire on tho Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as tho shots told and the stones flew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of tho 
Carabineers and 9th Lancers who had volunteered to work in tho 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accuracy, and 
immediately on the screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot came through the embrasure, knocking two or three of us 
over. On regaining my feet, I found that the young Horse Artillery¬ 
man who was serving the vent while I was laying the gun had had his 
right arm taken off. 


In the evening of the same day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the great heat, wo were taking a short rest, trusting to the 
shelter of the battery for protection, a shower of grape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whose place was taken 
by Edwin Johnson. We never left the battery until the day of the 
assault— the 14th — except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meeds. Night and day the overwhelming fire was continued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with the ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the city, warned the mutineers that their punish¬ 
ment was at hand. We were not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of the three bastions we were 
breaching, the enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from thoir martello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from the city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
k loir fire, and though three months’ incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
officers and men being killed and wounded between the 7th and 
14th September. 

On tho evening of the 13th September Nicholson came to see whether 
gunners had done our work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when he entered our battery ho said: ‘I must shake hands with you 
mllows; you have done your best to make my work (asy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern officers of Engineers to go to the walls as soon as it was dark, 
and re Port upon the condition they were in. Gr athed and Home 
were told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and Lang* for 
mat of the Kashi' ;r bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
Was yet daylight; Taylor agreed, and with an escort of four men of 
tiic 60th Rifles he crept to the edge of tho cover in the Kudsiabagh, 

* Colonel Arthur Lang is the only one of the four now alive. 
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and then, running up the glacis, sat on top of the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang reported the breaches to be practicable ; as. however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley. They took a ladder and a 
measuring-rod with them, and were escorted by an officer and twenty- 
four riflemen, of whom all but six were left under cover in the Ixudsia- 
baMi. Lang slipped into the ditch, which he found to be sixteen feet 
deep. Medley handed him the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two riflemen, the other four remaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat. With the help of the ladder they ascended the 
berm and measured the height of the wall. Two minutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, quiet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several o le 
enemy were heard running towards the breach. The whole party 10 
ascended as rapidly as possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited in breathless silence, hoping the sepoys would go away, and that 
they might bo able to make another attempt to reach the tup of the 
breach. The rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all neeiltul 
information had been obtained, they determined to run for it. A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit. 

Greathed and Home had been equally successful, and by imdmght 
Baird-Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 

were practicable. , , . -rr 

Baird- Smith urged the importance of attacking without delay. i±e 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man* in the force had been working during the past few days; 

* Nearly every man was on duty. The daily state of tlie several corps 
umst have been very similar to the following one of the /5th loot. 
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ORDERS FOR THE ASSAULT ISSUED 


lg tension was becoming too severe to last; and that every hour 
passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gain to the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird-Smith separated, orders had bcon issued 
for the attach to be made at daybreak the next morning, the 14th. 

It was arranged that there were to be four assaulting columns and 
one reserve column. 

I lie first, second and third columns, which were to operate on our 
sft, were under the command of Brigadier-General Nicholson, who 
personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of : 

Her Majesty’s 75th Foot - . . '300 

1 st Bengal Fusiliers - 250 

2 nd Punjab Infantry - 459 


Total - - 1,000 

an d was m eant to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 


1 I 5 dGbtod , to * le kmdness of Mrs. Barter, the widow of my gallant 
f- K Rlcllard Barter, C.B., who served throughout 

1 Mutiny with the 7a th Foot, first as Adjutant and afterwards as Captain for 
the above Daily State ’ and for the following extract from that officer’s diary 
ln the evening the order was published for the storming of Delhi a little 

earefnllv’tnfkp .1 5? Xt x ^ ornm g>. September 14, and we each of us looked 
caiefully to the reloading of our pistols, filling of flasks, and getting as good 

un 1>0SS1 T ble for 1 our heads > which would be exposed so much.going 

w?th fl ! a i de /i ,/ ^? und two iniggris or turbans round my old forage cap, 
Kimnf e le S er f rom bllls [Mrs. Barter was then at Kasauli, in the 
mmalayasj in the top, and committed myself to the care of Providence. 

f, I 0 ," 1 ! 8 not n !. ucl i slee P that ni g ht in our camp. I dropped off now and 
uien but never for long, and whenever I woke I could see that there wn> a 
loiu 111 more than one of the oiiicers’ tents, and talking was going on in a low 
one amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod sound- 
lii+i ar r , lu Mill alr > telling of preparation for the coming strife. A 
nue after midnight we fell in as quietly us possible, and by the light of a 
lantern the orders for the assault were then read to the men. They were to 
cue following purport: Any officer or man who might be wounded was to be 
AUt where he tell ; no one was to step from the ranks to help him. as there 
j eie . uo men to spare. If the assault were successful he would be taken away 
. 0 doolies, or litters, and carried to the rear, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should be 
Prepared to bear the worst There was to be no plundering, but all prize 
«Ken was to be put into a common stock for fair division after all was over. 

0 prisoners were to be made, as we had no one to guard them, and care was lo 
ZZ taken that no women or children were injured. T 0 this the men answered 
‘ ^ °, fear > sir «” The officers now pledged their honours on their 
owords to abide by these orders, and the men then promised to follow their 
xampje. At this moment, just as the regiment was about to march off, 
r. atller Bertrand came up in his vestments, and. addressing the Colonel, begged 
permission to bless the regiment, saying: “ We may differ some of us in 
utters of religion, but the blessing of an old man ami a clergyman can do 
oUlUig but good. ' The Colonel at once assented, and Fatlf r Bertrand, 
lung las hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
anner, offering up at the same time a prayer for our success and for merev 
the souls of those soon to die.’ J 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, 


consisted of: 

Her Majesty’s Sth Foot - 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers 
4th Sikhs 


MEN. 

250 

250 

350 


Total - - 850 

and was intended for the Btorming of the breach near the Water 

bastion. . . 

No. 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty s 52nd Light 

Infantry, consisted of: 

MEN. 

Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry - - 200 

Kutnaon Battalion 
1st Punjab Infantry 


250 

500 


Total 


950 


and was told off to enter the Kashmir gate after it had been blown in. 

No. 4 column was to operate on our right. It was commanded by 
Major lieid, of the Sirmur battalion, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the piquets (Euro¬ 
pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was 860 men, 
be Jdc 3 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders were to attack 
the suburbs of Kisenganj and Paharipur, and support the main attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 

The Beserve column, under Brigadier Longfield, Her Majesty’s 
8 th Foot, was told to await the result of the attack, and afford asm,st¬ 
ance wherever required. It consisted of: 


Her Majesty’s 61st Foot- 
4th Punjab Infantry 
Wing Balnch battalion - 


MEN. 

250 

450 

300 


Total - - 1,000 


with 300 of the Jliind Contingent. 

There were besides 200 of the 60th Bifles, who were to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as the 
assaults had been carried out. 

In order to provide these five columns, in oil hardly 5,000 strong, the 
services of every man who could bear arms had to be put into requisi¬ 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of the 
sick and wounded who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for 
the protection of the camp. 
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clp];vl aS 1 ij ^ e , ndcd ,’ a ! J have boforo said - that the assault should be 

i n s o?H r k ' ° f d f’ but maUy ° f the men bel °^S to th* reri 
the stoi nimg force had been on piquet all night and it *onl- 

s°me tune for them to rejoin their respective corps A ftSL dekt 
was caused by our having to destroy the partial repairs to the breactes 

*■” -*■ 

»aS'lvL” r V h ”l“ e * g,a ',‘ 1, ° to li, down 

SW£ a&sss*** r Xara 

»i p ‘c i tt '° 

Each’man in To rt^aT ” 6 by his wonderful personality 
private soldier ro° : 7 ,“ ^ 0n01 ' al in comiuand to the last-joined 
Sr hS d: ifi pa g, :n * hat ‘ he man whom ^e wild people on the 
had Lid to Lm-d fi C d h<3 “ v- ° f Wholn a bttle time before Edwardes 
is a do me d Y ° U “ ay ^ Ul ’ Un this - tha t if ever there 

do it 'M fl to , b ° done ln India > Job ” Nicholson is the man to 
Kranphng ^th t^ 0 -^^ 1 ’ 1 ' 0 '’^ h5mself be y° nd a11 dullbt capable of 
Tthe dlTh V T* at "' hieb We P«»ing-one to follow 
giv n the nos't off “ **“ C T mmdet who had clai *ned and been 
•tol or ff ffST W “ Unb ° Unded > and every »«» was prepared 

«udd h enlvce 9 b sed ?T heavens - whei1 the breaching guns 

which to bract hi d S0 , dler folt he bad but ■ brief moment in 
sijSS Th 60 bTi ° r -!u C r : " R 00nflict Nicholson gave the 
sSshin^ Vf S a Ioud cbcer das bed to the front in 
and • r 1 ^ er ’ w ^ e at same moment the hoada of tho first 

to^rdTthete^hes aPPeared *° m the Kndslaba « h alld IU0ved Readily 

i'S’fffll fr ° nt ran ^ S s<w ? by the rebek ‘ban a storm of 

the crest of tlu gS ™ thick on 

biacu. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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jWg^try, the soldiers stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped by their 
killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures crowded on the breach, hurl¬ 
ing stones upon our men and daring them to come on. More ladders 
were brought up, they were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leap¬ 
ing into it, raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nicholson, 
at the head of a part of his column, was the first to ascend the breach 
in the curtain. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to escalade the breach in the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitzgerald, of the 75th Foot, were the first to mount, and 
here the latter fell mortally wounded. The breaches were thickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our own. 

The breach at the Water bastion was carried by No. 2 column. No 
sooner was its head seen emerging from the cover of the old Custom¬ 
house than it was met by a terrible discharge of musketry. Both the 
Engineer officers (Greathed and Hovenden) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the ladders 
twenty-nine w T ere killed or wounded in as many seconds. The 1 dders 
were immediately seized by their comrades, who, after one or two vain 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst 
a A lower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 8 column had in the meanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and halted. Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Miners and a bugler of the 52nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open. The enemy were apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceeding that for a minute or two they offered but slight 
resistance. They c oon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little band from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket. 


The bridge ova the ditch in front of the gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difficulty that the single beam which remained 
could be crossed. Home with the men carrying the powder-bags got 
over first. As the bags were being attached to the gate, Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoa wounded; the rest then 
slipped into the flitch to allow the firing party which had come up 
under Salkeld to carry out its share of the duty. 

While endeavouring to fire the charge, Salkeld, being shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell 
mortally wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task 
Vs soon as the explosion had taken place, Bugler Hawthorn- sounded 
the regimental cell of the 52nd. Meeting with no response, lie sounded 
twice again. The noise of firing and shouting was so great that neither 
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THE SCENE AT THE KASHMIR GATE 


the sound of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached the column, 
but Campbell, after allowing the firing party what he thought was 
sufficient time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 52nd, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of 
his own company, and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbell’s Brigade-Major. In single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch in which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant little 
band; they crept through the wicket, which was the only part blown 
in, and found the interior of the gateway blocked by an 18-pounder 
gun, under which were lying the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been killed by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson’s 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the three breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between the Kashmir gate and 


the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sahzi Mandi towards Kisengan] 
and Paharipur. Reid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early in the day. Several other officers were either killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain amount of confusion existed owing to 
some misconception as to whether the command of the column should 
be exercised by the senior officer with the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. The fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal—indeed, at one time there appeared to bo a likeli¬ 
hood of then breaking into our wealdy-guarded camp or turning the 
flank of our storming parties. The guns at Hindu Ilao’s house, how¬ 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe by pouring shrapnel into the ranks 
of the rebels ; and just at the critical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavalry brigade, which had been covering the assaulting columns. 
The Horse Artillery dashed to the front and opened fire upon the 
enemy. From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or thr# e 
hundred yards oil, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, eyid from the bastion near theJLuhore gate showers oi grapo 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Cavalry could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have’ been captured, and had the guns been withdrawn the position 
would have.been lost. For two horns the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionless, while their ranks'w'ere being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Hope Grant and four of his staff had then horses 
killed under them ; tw^o of them were wounded, and Hope Grant him¬ 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery 
alone, 25 men out of 50 were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded. The 9th Lancers had 38 casualties amongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses- 4 Nothing daunted.' w r rote Hope Grant. * ihose gallant 
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Idiers held their trying position with patient endurance ; and on my 
praising, them for their good behaviour, they declared then' readiness to 
stand the fire as long as I chose. The behaviour of the Native Cavalry,’ 
he added, ‘ was also admirable. Nothing could be steadier; nothing 
could be more soldierlike than their bearing.’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner behind Hindu Kao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four guns. The repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing many hundreds 
to take part in the fight which was being fiercely carried on within the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good their lodg¬ 
ment on the -walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their being used against the foe, and pre¬ 
parations were made for the next move. 

Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajmir gate, by the 
road running inside the city wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he went. Jones was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masjid. 

These three columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
point the first and second practically became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated from his own column for a shor time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, in the direction of the Jama 
Masjid, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabul gate (on the top of which Jones had 
planted a British flag), capturing as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving no check until the Burn bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits. Here tho enemy, 
taking heart at seeing but a small number of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on the south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they poured forth such a heavy fire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own column. His 
haughty spirit could not brook the idea of a retirement; however slight. 
the check might be, he knew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and, believing that there was nothing that brave men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to seize the Burn bastion.. 

The lane which was again to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampart on the right, and on the loft, fiat-roofed 
houses with parapets, affording convenient shelter for tho enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers opened upon them 
a heavy and destructive fire. Again and again they Were check 1, and 
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NICHOLSON WOUNDED 



a S ain tIlG .V reformed and advanced. It was in this lane that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to the rear, but he 
would not allow them to remain behind for him, and refused their help, 
urging them to press forward against the foe. The officers, leading far 
ahead of their men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver. Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. He was instantly shot 
through the chest. J 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now inevitable, and 

ere all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. 

Campbell’s column, guided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who from his 
intimate acquaintance with the city as Magistrate and Collector of 
lielhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
ne, forced its way to the vicinity of the .Tama Masjid, whore it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, however, as lias been shown, had more than 
nough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and having no Artillery or powdc-ba-slith 
which to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leLX2 
i older on the church, where he touched what was left of the Reserve 
S ' vhlch had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
iepre 80n ut mg ’ ^ Rmjab Infantr > alone remained to 

Witbr!! r h , at J., haVe iust desei ' ibed was takia g place. I myself was 

with * 1 , l6 ) la , 1 . 8011 ' hidwin Johnson and I, being no longer required 
u he breaching batteries, had been ordered to return to our staff 
uiies, and we accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
.- amved shorth before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
°t the Kudsiabagh. 

Ailson watched the assault from the top of the house, and when he 
vas satisfied that it had proved successful, lie rode through the Rash- 
mr gate to the church, where he remained for the rest of the day. 
a . * Vt ' as m an d tired out, and as the day wore on and lie received 
iscomaging reports, lie became more and more anxious and depressed. 
x e heard of Reid’s failure, and of Reid himself having been severely 
pounded; then came the disastrous news that Nieholson had fallen, 
l-il'l A re ??, rf; l| m PPdy false) that Hope Grant and Tombs were both 
1 1 ^ ^ reatl J agitated and distressed the General, until at 

ast he began seriously to consider tho advisability of leaving the city 

aud falling back on the Ridge. ‘ 

I was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
>> .certain exactly what had happened to Ne. 4 column and the Cavalrv 
o» our right. 
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Just after starting on my errand, while riding through the Kashmir 
gate, I observed by the side of the road a doolie, without bearers, and 
with evidently a wounded man inside. I dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, when I found, to my grief and conster¬ 
nation, that it was John Nicholson, with death mitten on his face. He 
told me that the bearers had put the doolie down and gone off to 
plunder; that he was in great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. He was lying on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been enduring. On my expressing a hope that he was 
not seriously wounded, he said: ‘ I am dying; there is no chance for 
me.’ The sight of that great man lying helpless and on the point of 
death was almost more than I could bear. Other men had daily died 
around me, friends and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as I felt then—to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose everything. 

I searched about for the doolie-bearers, who, with other camp- 
followers, were busy ransacking the houses and shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and carrying off everything of the slightest value they could 
lay their hands on. Having with difficulty collected four men, I put 
them in charge of a sergeant of the 61st Foot. Taking down his name, 
I told him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

Jhat was the last I saw of Nicholson. I found time to rido several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see him again. 

Continuing my ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by the timely arrival of the Guides 
Infantry and a detachment of the Baluch battalion. I was rejoiced to 
find Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment 1 learnt the tremendous peppering they had undergone. 
Hodson v, as also there with his newly-raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and Lighten Probyn, Watson, and Younghusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalry. Probyn was in great spirits, having fallen 
temporarily into the command of his squadron, owing to Charles 
Nicholson (John Nicholson’s younger brother) having been selected to 
take Coke s place with the 1st Punjab Infantry. Probyn retained 
ns command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly leading his regiment. 
Jus right arm was being amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
next to him. 

It seemed so important to acquaint the General without delay that 
■ -ope Grant and Tombs were both alive, that the Cavalry had been 
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Qv&x / from their exposed position, and that there was no need 
dir anxiety about Reid’s column, that I galloped back to the church 
as quickly as possible. 

The news I was able to give for the moment somewhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether dispel his gloomy forebodings; and the 
failure of Campbell’s column (which just at that juncture returned to 
the church), the hopelessness of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties he received later, appeared to crush all 
spirit and energy out of him. His dejection increased, and he became 
more than ever convinced that his wisest course was to withdraw from 
the city. Ho would, I think, have carried out this fatal measure, not¬ 
withstanding that every officer on his staff was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, had it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man sufficiently bold and resolute to stimulate his llaggmg 
energies. Baird-Smith’s indomitable courage and determined perse¬ 
verance were never more conspicuous*. than at that critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened by 
a wasting disease, he refused to be put upon the sick-list; and on 
Wilson appealing to him for advice as to whether he should or should 
not hold on to the position we had gained, the short but decisive answer, 

‘ We must hold on,’ was given in such a determined and uncompro¬ 
mising tone that it put an end to all discussion, 

Neville Chamberlain gave similar advice. Although still suffering 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficulty, he had 
taken up his position at Hindu Rao’s house, from which he exercised, 
as far as his physical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over tho events that took place on the right of the Ridge. He 
was accompanied by Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Rosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
w r ere incapacitated by wounds from active duty. From tho top of 
Hindu Rao’s house Chamberlain observed the first successes of the 
columns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while he was there that he received two notes from General Wilson. 
In the first, written after the failure of the attacks on the Jama Masjid 
and tho Lahore gate, the General asked for the return of th< 'Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Reid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ‘ we shall be able 
to hold w r hat we have got.’ i n the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain ‘ could do 
anything from Hindu Rao’s house to assist,’ adding, ‘ our numbers are 
Rightfully reduced, and wo have lost so man;, senior officers that the 
men are not under proper control; indeed, I doubt if they could be 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If tho Hindu 
Rao’s piquet cannot bo moved, 1 do.not think we shall be strong 
enough to tako the citv.’ Chamberlain understood General Wilson’s 

9— 2 
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icojad note to imply that he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
in the city, and he framed his reply accordingly. In it he urged 
the necessity for holding on to the last; he pointed out the advantages 
already gained, and the demoralization thereby inflicted upon tlio 
enemy. The dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
his latest breath. So angry and excited was he when he was told of 
the General’s suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, * Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, if necessary.’ There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave 
up all idea of retreating. 

During the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnson, and I, at the 
General’s desire and for his information, visited every position occupied 
by our troops within the city walls. In some places there was great 
confusion —men without their officers, and officers without their men — 
all without instructions, and not knowing what w’as going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of the rapid advance. 
We did what we could to remedy matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops wore holding the wall from the Water bastion 
to the Kabul gate in sufficient strength. But this was all the comfort 
we could give him. The fact is, too much had been attempted on that 
eventful morning. We should have been satisfied with gaining pos- 
session of the Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodgment 
within the city walls. This was as much as three such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish. No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced the difficulty, indeed im¬ 
possibility, of keeping soldiers in hand while engaged in fighting along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would ever again attempt what was 
expected of the assaulting columns. 

While engaged in this duty we (Norman, Johnson and I) were 
attacked by a party of the enemy who had been hiding in considerable 
numbers in a side-lane watching for a chance. A fight ensued; wo 
had only a small guard with us, but, fortunately, the firing was heard 
by the men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our help. With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoys, but in the scrimmage my poor 
mare was shot. She was a very useful animal, and her death was a 
great loss to me at the time. 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. The densely-populated city re¬ 
mained to bo conquered. The magazine, the palace, and the Port of 
Selimgarh, all strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been won at severe loss. 
Three out of the four officers who commanded the assaulting columns 
had been disabled, and 66 officers and 1,104 men had been killed and 
wounded. 

The night of the 14th was spent by the General and staff in 
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er’s house,’* close to the church. Best was badly needed, for 
ost everyone in the force, officers and men alike, had been hard at 
work, night and day, for a week. That night, luckily, we were allowed 
to be at peace, for whether it was that the rebels were as tired as we 
were, or that they were busy making preparations for further resistance, 
they did not disturb us; and when day broke we were all refreshed 
and ready to continue the struggle. At one time, indeed, early in the 
evening, the enemy appeared from their movements to be preparing to 
attack us, but just at that moment the band of the 4th Punjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer !’ upon which the men of the regiment 
did cheer, most lustily, and other regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting hurrahs, which apparently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keeping them quiet. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of the 15th the situation was reviewed, and prepara¬ 
tions made for the conquest of the city. Order w r as restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had become somewhat demoralized 
by the street fighting. Regiments and brigades were got together; 
raids were made on all the store shops within reach, and every bottle 
of beer and spirits was broken, f Some of the liquor would doubtless 
have been of great use in the hospitals, but there was no means of re¬ 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* The house belonged to the Skinner family, and was originally built by 
James Skinner, a Eurasian, who served the Moghul Emperor with great dis¬ 
tinction towards tho end of the last century. When Lord Lake broke up that 
Mahomedan Prince’s power, Skinner entered the service of the East India 
Company and rose to the rank of Major. Ho was also a C.B. He raised the 
famous Skinner’s Horse, now the 1st Bengal Cavalry. His father was an 
olticer in one of His Majesty’s regiments of Foot, and after one of Lord Clive’s 
battles married a Rajput lady of good family, who with her father and mother 
had been taken prisoners. Skinner himself married a Mahomedan, so that 
he had an interest in the three religions, Christian, Hindu, and Mahomedan, 
and on one occasion, when left on the ground severely wounded, he made a 
vow that if his life were spared he would build three places of worship—a 
church, a temple, and a mosque. He fulfilled his vow, and a few years later 
he built the church at Delhi, and the temple and mosque which are in close 
proximity to it. 

+ A report was circulated that a large number of our men had fallen into 
the trap laid for them by the Native shopkeepers, and were disgracefully 
drunk. I heard that a few men, overcome by heat and hard work, iiad given 
way to temptation, but 1 did not see a single drunken man throughout tho 
day of the assault, although, as I have related, I visited every position hold 
by our troops within the walls of the city. 
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in for shelling the city and palace, and a few houses near, where" 
xTenemy’s sharpshooters had established themselves, were seized and 
occupied. We soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for we 
found that street fighting could not be continued without the loss of 
more men than we had to spare, and that the wisest plan would be to 
keep the soldiers under cover as much as possible while we sapped 
from house to house. A battery commanding Selimgarh and part of 
the palace was constructed in the college gardens, and a breach was 
made in the wall of the magazine, which was captured the next morn¬ 
ing with but slight loss. 

On the 16th, and again on the 18th, Chamberlain took command of 
the troops inside the city while the General rested for a few hours. 
He was, as he expressed himself in a note to Chamberlain, 1 completely 
done.’ 

The enemy now began to draw in their line. The suburbs were 
evacuated, and riding through the Sabzi Mandi, Kisenganj and 
Paharipur, we gazed with wonder at the size and strength of the works 
raised against us by the mutineers, in attacking which we had ex¬ 
perienced such heavy loss during the early days of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to retire on the day of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to be defended, the greater becamo 
the numbers concentrated in our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through the city was stoutly disputed ; but the advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considering the numbers of the insurgents, 
and the use they made at close quarters of thou* Field Artillery, our 
casualties were fewer than could have been expected. 

I had been placed under the orders o£ Taylor, Baird-Smith’s inde¬ 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance towards the Lahore 
gate. We worked through houses, courtyards, and lanes, until on tho 
afternoon of the 19th wc found ourselves in rear of the Burn bastion, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost the life of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men. We had with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, the senior officer of the party being 
Captain Gordon, of the 75th Foot. A single door separated us from 
the lane which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the party. Bushing across the lane 
and up the ramp, the guard was completely surprised, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day wo were still sapping our way towards the 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard in which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty bamaa* who were evidently 
as much in terror of the sepoys as they were of us. Tho men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates before their officers 

* Sellers of grain and lenders of money. 
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^^.QiuklHntorfere, for to tlie troops (Native and European alike) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, however, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoffensive. We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time we allowed them to believe that they 
were looked upon as traitors, but eventually told them their lives 
would be spared if they would take us in safety to some place from 
which we might observe how the Lahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consultation amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of their party guiding Lang and me, while the rest re¬ 
mained as hostages, with the understanding that, if we did not return 
within a gmen time, they would be shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, across court¬ 
yards, and along secluded alleys, without our meeting a living creature, 
until wo found ourselves in an upper room of a house looking out on 
the Chandni Ch&uk,* and within fifty yards of the Lahore gate. 

From the window of this room wo could see beneath us the sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa¬ 
tions, whilo some, in a lazy sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway and two guns, one of which pointed in the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to the Burn bastion and Kabul gate. I could see from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to the 5th Native 
Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Lahore 
gate in - oar, we retraced our steps. 

The two banias behaved well throughout, but were in such a terrible 
fright of anything happening to us that they would not allow us to 
leave the shelter of one house until they had carefully reconnoitred the 
way to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy. This 
occasioned so much delay that our friends had almost given us up, and 
were on the point of requiring the hostages to pay the pon n lD* * 0 r the 
Supposed treachery of our guides, when wo reappeared oj 

We then discussed our next move, and it was decid he 

manoeuvre which had been so successful at the Bui 
troops were brought by the route we had just travere » 

behind a gateway next to the house in which we had oeon concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushing into the < treet, we Captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for we wore nor. in possession of the 

* ‘Silver Bazaar,’ the main street of Delhi, in which were, and still are, 
situated all the principal jewellers 7 and cloth-merchant..-hops. 
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^ : 1 • ^iuain entrance to Delhi-, and the street of the city leading direct from 


the Lahore gate to the palace and Jama Masjid.' We proceeded up 
this street, at first cautiously, hut on finding it absolutely empty, and 
the houseB on either side abandoned, we pushed on until we reached 
the Delhi Bank. Here there was firing going on, and round shot 
flying about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring effort. The great Mahomedan mosque 
had just been occupied by a column under the command of Major 
James Brind; while Ensign McQueen,* of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men had pluckily reconnoitred up to the chief 
gateway of the palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
in the Moghul fort. 

The honour of storming this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved for the 60tli Rifles, the regiment which had been the first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hindun, nearly four months 
before, and which throughout the siege had so greatly distinguished 
itself. 

Home, of the Engineers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advanced with some Sappers and blew in the outer gate. At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Delhi, I wished to bo present, so 
attached myself for the occasion to a party of the 60th Rifles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Heatlicote. As soon as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4tli Punjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway; but we did not get far, for 
there was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
difficulty forced open, when the whole party rushed in. The recesses 
in the long passage which led to the palace buildings were crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out. One of these—a Mahomedan sepoy in the 
miiform of a Grenadier of the 37tli Native Infantry—stood quietly 
about thirty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip. As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon and fired, sending the bullet 
through McQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then advanced at the 
charge, and was, of course, shot down. So ended the 20tli September, 
a day I am never likely to forget. 

At sunrise on the 21st a royal salute proclaimed that we were again 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson established his Head-Quarters in 
the Dewan-i-khas (the King’s private hall of audience), and, as was in 
accordance with the fitness of things, the 60th Rifles and the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas f were the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

’• Now Lieutenant-General Sir John McQueen, K.C.B. 

t The Gmk has became such friends with the men of the 1st Battalion 
60th Kitten during the siege—the admiration of brave men for brave men-* 
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son the palace of the Moghuls, in which the traitorous and 
treacherous massacre of English men, women and children had been 
perpetrated. 

The importance of securing the principal members of the Boyal 
Family was pressed upon the General by Chamberlain and Hodson, 
who both urged that the victory would be incomplete if the King and 
his male relatives were allowed to remain at large. "Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after them, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men only. The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
taken refuge in Humayun’s tomb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
where, on the afternoon of the 21st, he surrendered to Hodson on 
receiving a promise from that officer that his own life and the lives of 
his favourite wife and her son should be spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a European guard in a 
house in the Chandni Chauk, thus adding one more to the many 
valuable services he had rendered throughout the siege. 

T went with many others the next day to see the King ; the old man 
looked most wretched, and as he evidently disliked intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, I quickly took my departure. On my way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s 
two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front of 
the KotwaU. On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Humayun’s tomb that morning with the object of capturing 
these Princes, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
own hand—an act which, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation. His own explanation of the circum¬ 
stance was that he feared they would be rescued by the mob, who 
could easily have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men escaped. At 
the time a tliirst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
within the walls of Delhi was so great that the shooting of the Princes 
seemed to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice; and 
there were some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 


respect, who considered the safety of the British force would have 
been endangered by the escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hodson’s act was justified. 

My owm feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a. brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, lie should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in that summary 


that they made a special request to be allowed to wear the same uniform as 
their ‘brothers’ in the Rifles. This was acceded to, . -id the 2nd (’urkhas 
are very proud of the little red line on their facings. 
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.^fcafanner, unless there had been evident signs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

But it must be understood that there was no breach of faith on 
Hodson’s part, for ho steadily refused to give any promise to the 
Princes that their lives should be spared; he did, however, un¬ 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood-thirstiness 
which his detractors were not slow to make. 

The news that we had occupied the palace, and were in complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed. 
From the first there was little hope that this valuable life could be 
saved. Ho was taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony; but, wrote 
General Chamberlain, ‘throughout those- nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobly; not a lament or sigh ever passed his Ups.’ His 
every thought was given to his country, and to the last he materially 
aided the military authorities by his clear-sighted, sound, and reliable 
advice. His intellect remained unclouded to the end. With his latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother,- hoping she 
would be patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Herbert Edwardes. After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse were permitted to see him, and I was 
told that it was touching beyond expression to see these strong men 
shed tears as they looked on all that was left of the leader they so 
loved and honoured. 


Thus ended the great siege of Delhi, and to no one could the tidings 
of its fall have brought more intense relief and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. Although in the first instance Sir 
John Lawrence certainly under-estimated the strength of the Delhi 
defences and the difficulties With which General Anson had to contond, 
he fully realized them later, and even at the risk of imperilling the 
safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and consequently the 
army of Delhi felt they owed him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when writing his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paying my small tribute of 
praise and admiration to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy w'as unwearied, their gallantry’ most con¬ 
spicuous; in thirty- two different fights they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed to an enemy ten tunes their number, who, 
more ,_ v er, had the advantage of ground c ud superior Artillery, they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on his individual exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day; they willingly, nay, cheerfully, 
endured such trials as few armies have ever been exposed to for so 
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- a time. For three months, day after day, and for the greater 

art of the day, every man had to be constantly under arms, exposed 
o a scorching Indian sun, which was almost as destructive as, and 
uuch harder to bear than, the enemy's never-ceasing fire. They.saw 
ieir comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
ore dispiriting a thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
Jiey beheld their enemies reinforced while then* own numbers rapidly 
lecreased. Yet they never lost heart, and at last, when it became 
Evident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertained, 
ind that if Delhi were to be taken at all it must be taken :£ once, they 
advanced to the assault with as high a coinage and as complete a 
confidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first flush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campaign, instead of 
>emg the remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘ maketh the 
heart sick'), and by weary waiting for the help which never came, 
catteries were thrown up within easy range of the walls, than which 
i more heroic piece of work was never performed; and finally, thc."a 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth be everlastingly 

® tormed in tho face of da ? a strong fortress defended by 
oU,U(JU desperate men, provided with everything necessary to defy 
assault. 


The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
arms of the service. The effective force at Delhi never amounted to 
10,000 men. Of these 992 were killed and 2,845 wounded, besides 
hundreds who died of disease and exposure. Where all Kfhaved nobly, 
if is difficult to particularize ; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious if I specially draw my readers’ attention to the four corps 
most const ntly engaged: the 60th Rill s, tho birmur battalion of 
Gurkhas, the Guides, and the 1st Punjab Infantry. Placed in the very 
hont of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of the service they performed. The 
iOth Pities left Meerut with 440 of all ranks; a few days before the 
issault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, making a tot il of 
KO ; their casualties were 389. The Sirmur battalion began with 
50 men, and we re joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 540 ; their 
oss in killed and wounded amounted to 319. The strength of the 
snides when they joined was 550 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
asualties were 303. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 

British officers and 661 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
fficers were killed, and the third severely wounded, and of tho 
• atives, 8 officer?,* and 200 men were killed and wounded; while our 

* Amongsi tho Native officers killed was Sukadar Hutton Sing, who fell 
lortaJIy wounded in the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and 
ivaiiaed iron the service. As the 1st Punjab Infantry iwarod Delhi, Major 
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the British officers attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded. Further, it is a great pleasure to me to dwell 
on the splendid service done by the Artillery and Engineers. The 
former, out of their small number, had 365 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-thirds of their officers and 293 of their men. I cannot more 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by quoting the words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Governor-General of India, wrote as follows in giving 
publication to the Delhi despatches: 4 In the name of outraged 
''humanity, in memory of innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the first signal vengeance inflicted on the foulest treason, 
the Governor-General in Council records his gratitude to Major-General 
Wilson and the brave army of Delhi. He does so in the sure conviction 
that a JLike tribute awaits them, not in England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well-earned triumph 
shall reach.’ 




CHAPTEli XX. 

The fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidings spread 
like wildfire throughout tho length and breadth of India, bringing 
intense relief to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
in the Punjab, who folt that far too great a strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of the people, and that failure at Dv lhi would probably 
mean a rising of the Sikhs and Punjabis. Salutes were fired in honour 


Coke saw the old man standing in the road with two swords on. He begged 
to be taken back into the service, and when Coke demurred lie said : ‘ What! 
my old corps going to light at Delhi without me ! I hope you will let me 
lead my old Sikh company into action again. I will break these two swords 
in your cause.’ Coke acceded to the old man’s wish, and throughout the 
siege of Delhi, he displayed the most splendid courage. At the great attack 
on the 1 Sammy House ’ on the 1st and 2nd August, when Lieutenant Travers 
of his regiment was killed, Rut tun Sing, amidst a shower o t bullets, jumped 
on to the parapet and shouted to tho enemy, who were storming the piquet: 
4 I! any man wants to light, let him come here, and not stand firing like a 
coward! I am Kuttuu Sing, of Patiala/ He then sprang down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his company, and drove them oil with 
heavy loss. 

On the morning of the assault the regiment had marched clown to the 
rendezvous at Ludlow Castle, 4 left in front.’ While waiting for the Artillery 
to fire a few final rounds at the bleacher, tho men sat down, and, falling in 
again, were doing so 4 right in front.’ But tun Sing came up to Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholson, who was commanding the regiment, and said : 1 We ought 
to fail in 44 left in front/” thereby making his own company tho leading one 
in the assault. In a few minutes more Ruttun Sing was mortally wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jemadar of his company, a man of as great courage as 
Ruttun Sing,' hut not of the same excitable natiu’e, was killed outright. 
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NECESSITY FOR FURTHER ACTION 

victory at all the principal stations, but the Native population of 
Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw marching through their province a few 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of our success, in the shape of the loot which some of the Native 
followers belonging to the besieging force took back to their homes, 
that they became convinced of the reality of our victory. 

Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weakness of our 
position in the Punjab, as compared to the great strength of the Sikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a British regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that ho no longer needed so many troops. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared. Above all things, it was 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 

e had heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having been obliged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was likely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at Delhi. On the 21st September, the very day 
after the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore ; but, on account of the weakened condition of the whole 
force, there was considerable difficulty in detailing the troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps* eventually selected 
amounted to 750 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field*- 
guns. 

No officer of note or high rank being available, the command of the 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 


* Two troops of Horse Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer each, 
commanded respectively by Captains Renmiiugton end Blunt, One Field 
Battery, with six guns, commanded by Captain Bourehier. One British 
Cavalry regiment, the 9th Lancers, reduced to 300 men, commanded by Major 
Ouvry. Two British Infantry'regiments (tli 8th and 75th Foot), commanded 
respectively by Major Hindo and Captain Gordon, which could only number 
between them 450 men. Detachments of three Punjab Cavalry regiments, 

• he 1st, 2nd and 5th, commanded by Lieutenants John Watson, High ton 
Irobyn and George Younghusbaud, numbering in all 320 men. A detach- 
ment of Dodson's Horse, commanded by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and con¬ 
sisting ot 180 men. Tw- Punjab Infantry regiments, commanded by Captains 
Green and Wilde, each about 600 men ; and 200 Sappers and Miners, with 
whom were Lieutenants Home and Lang. 
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r$foyit, viz., Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th Lancers; but for P £$me” 
Explained motive Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyne, of the same regiment, 
was appointed his Brigade-Major, and I was sent with the column as 
Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General. On the fall of Delhi tho 
whole of the Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Norman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accompanying the 
column, in order that he might be ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, tho 
newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief, who had shortly before arrived 
in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as wo marched out of Delhi, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 24th September. It was a matter of 
regret to me that I was unable to pay a last tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured friend and Commander by following his body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by the Chandni Chauk led through a veritable city 
of the dead ; not a sound was to be heard but the falling of our own . 
footsteps ; not a living creature was to be seen. Dead bodies were 
strewn about in ail directions, in every attitude that the death-struggle 
had caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposition. We 
marched in silence, or involuntarily spoke in whispers, as though fear¬ 
ing to disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. The sights we 
encountered were horrible and sickening to the last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distance. In many instances the positions of 
tin: bodies were appallingly life-like. Some lay with then* arms up¬ 
lifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, the whole scene was weird and 
terrible beyond description. Our horses seemed to feel tho horror of it 
as much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident terror. The 
atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was with the 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the pure air of the 
open country after such a horrible experience ; but we had not escaped 
untainted. That night we had several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims being Captain Wilde, the Commandant of the 4th Punjab 


Infantry. He was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it was 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the head of his 
fine regiment during the latter part of the campaign. 

After a march of eleven miles we reached Ghazi-uddin nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted the next day. The baggage animals 
were out of condition afu r their long rest at Delhi; and it was neces¬ 
sary to overhaul their loads and get rid of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which the followers had brought away with them. We were 
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j|sanied on our march by a few enterprising civilians, who 
fine! their way into Delhi the day after we took possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,* a schoolfellow of mine at 
Eton. He was on his way to take up the appointment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Bulandshahr, where he was located when the Mutiny 
broke out. As we rode along he gave mo a most interesting little 
history of his personal experiences during the early days of May, from 
the time when the first symptoms of the coming storm were felt, until 
that when the surrounding country rose en masse , and he and those 
with hipi had to seek shelter at Meerut. I should like to repeat his 
story for the benefit of my readers, but I refrain, as it would lose so 
much by my telling ; and I hopo that some day Sir Alfred Lyall may 
be induced to tell his own story in the picturesque and attractive 
language which is so well known and so much appreciated by the 
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reading public. 

Early on the morning of the ‘28th, Norman, Lyall, and I, marching 
with Watson’s Cavalry, two or three miles in advance of the column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to Bulandshahr, the other to Mala- 
garb, a fort belonging to a Mahomedan of the name of Walidad Khan, 
who, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed authority over 
the district in the name of the Emperor of Delhi. We halted, and, 
having put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn. From 
information obtained by the civil officers with the column, we sus¬ 
pected that large numbers of mutineers were collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

We were not left long in doubt as to the correctness of our surmisings, 
for we were soon rudely awakened by the rattlo of shots exchanged 
between our vedettes and those of the enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to wt>rk to ascertain the enemy’s exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and we were within a couple of miles of the main 
body. 

As we advanced the rebel Cavalry fell back, and when wc g't under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action; our Infantry 
coming up, found the enemy occupying an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a walled serai at the entrance to the town, their left 
being covered by the enclosed gardens and ruined houses of the deserted 
civil station, within which they were collected in considerable force. 
From these points they were driven by the 75th Foot, who, in a most 
dashing manner, captured two 9-pounder guns, whih a third was taken 
by the Cavalry. The rebels then began lo retreat, and were followed 
up by a small body of Cavalry, under L>rysdale,j* of the 9th Lancers, 


* Afterwards Sir Alfred Lyall, G.C.l.K, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, and now a number oi the India.a Council, 
t Now General Sir William Dry$dale, K.C.B. 
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ih whom were Sarel, of the same regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
84th Foot, and myself. We soon became entangled in narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves in a gateway leading out of the town, which 
was crowded with bullock-carts, flying townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot. There we had hard 
fighting ; Sarel was wounded in the act of running a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand being taken off by a bullet, 
which then passed through his left arm; Anson was surrounded by 
mutineers, and performed prodigies ,of valour, for which he was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross. I was riding a Waziri horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicholson, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects. He, was naturally impetuous, and, being now 
greatly excited by the firing and confusion, plunged about a good deal. 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same he saved my life. In the midst of the inel6e I observed a sepoy 
ta kin g deliberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but the crowd 
between him and me prevented my reaching him. He fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his head the bullet which was 


intended for me.* 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who commanded them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splendidly. Two of Blunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine named Cracklow, did excellent service. The 
9th Lancers, under Drysdale, performed wonders ; and the three 
squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under their gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, Watson, and Younghusband, and th squadron of Hodson’s 
Horse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what goo 1 stuff they were made. 
Our casualties were 6 men killed, 6 officers and 35 men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 300. A large quantity of ammunition and baggage 
fell into our hands, including many articles plundered from European 
men and women. 

After the fight was over, the column passed through tko town, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on the banks of the Kali 
Naddi. The same afternoon Malagarh Was reconnoitred, but was 
found to bo deserted, a satisfactory result of the morning’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have gi\\m \ 1S sotne trouble to take. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the district, foi 
ho had begun to make gun-carriages, and we found roughly-cast gun. 1 
oji the lathe:' ready for boring out. It was decided that Malagarl 
Fort, which was full of articles of every description taken from tin 
English residents, should be destroyed. Its demolition, however, too] 


* The horse, although badly hurt, was not killed, and eventually did m 
good service. 
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wine time to effect, and as we could not move till transport came 
from Meerut to convey our wounded officers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days. 

On the afternoon of the 1st October the fort was blown up, and most 
unfortunately, while superintending the operation, Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* 1 The mine had been laid and the slow-match lighted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected, Home thought 
the match must have gone out, and w'ent forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up. His death w T as greatly felt in 
camp, happening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

We left Bulandshahr, and said good-bye to Lyall on the 3rd October, 
feeling that he was being placed in a position of considerable lisk, 
thrown as he was on his own resources, with general instructions to 
re-establish the authority of the British Government. He was not, 
however, molested, and after two or threo days he was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort had several alarms and some smart skirmishes ; for 
Itohilkand, a large tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 
held by the rebels until the following spring, and Lyall’s district was 
constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous ?. opoys. 

On the afternoon of tho same day we reached Khurja, a fair-sized 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited. The first thing that met our eyes on arrival at. this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously placed against tho side of a bridge leading 
to the encamping-ground ; it was headless, and the bones were hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a European woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Khurja would have to pay the penalty for the supposed crime, the 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counse s pie\»uic . 
The people of. the town protested their innocence, and expressed aieir 
anxiety to be our humble servants; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the town, belo xgmg to 
regiments which had mutinied, were tried, and hanged or aoquittec 
according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the appearance o 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitched, i lie 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sin, or to earn a title to more than a fair share 
of happiness in a future life. On our addn ssblg him, the fakir pointed 
to a small wooden platter, making signs for 11 s to examine it. I he 
platter had been quite recently used for mixing food in, and at hrst 

* This was the Engineer officer who had such a miraculous esc:.!" when he 
blow iu tho Kashmir gate at Delhi, for which at t ot gallanti, k 
promised the Victoria Cross. 
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seemed to be nothing unusual about it. On closer inspection, 
however, we discovered that a detachable square of wood had been let 
in at the bottom, on removing which a hollow became visible, and in it 
lay a small folded paper, that proved to be a note from General Have¬ 
lock, written in the Greek character, containing the information that 
o was on his way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and begging 
any Commander into whose hands the communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to his assistance, as he sorely needed rein- 
orcements, having few men and no carriage to speak of. This decided 
Greathed to proceed with as little delay as might be to Cawnpore. 

Just before we left Bulandshahr, a spy reported to me that an 
; 1S I 1 ' ady wa3 a prisoner in a village some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to be rescued. As on cross-examination, how¬ 
ever, the story did not appear to me to be very reliable, I told tho man 
he must bring me some proof of the presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of tho column at Khurja, he appeared with 

nJ’T-! ,° f i P * 3 f ° r ° n Which was written 4 Mi8 s Martin dale.’ This 
necessitated the matter being inquired into, and I obtained the 

rigadter s permission to make a detour to the village in question. I 
started off, accompanied by Watson and Probyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry. We timed our march so as to roach our desti¬ 
nation just before dawn ; the Cavalry surrounded the village, and with 

he m ^dTm r r th i r i! e f ° ceeded U P the littl0 street to the house where 
the guide told us the lady was confined. Not only was the house 

tlnre i w b ’ r t' 1 , 0 exception of a few sick and bedridden old people' 

l ,! n Va f - " ■ S0U V n , the Village - There had evidently been if hasty 
tuat, which puzzled me greatly, as I had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our intention to rescue the lady 
Sh ° W ° Uld t be -a As day broke we searched 

urn gst S“ g um 1 ’ 8 ’ andfou,,d the ^lagers and some soldiers hidden 
riu b i, ; lh6y 1 ° ne and aU denied ‘hat there was the slightest 

cute the hnif] 3 ’’ “1 “ Xt ap P earod a waste of time to further prose- 
onto the fruitless search, we were on the point of starting to reioin our 

ss i h v\7r *, ** from of . a‘as l t57 

( ere the lady), and presently an excessively duskv girl about 
******< clad in Native chess. We had some 
bm rn-, „ - g 8 !“ y0ung w oman to.tell us what had happened: 
but on assuring her that no harm should be done to those with when 
s !<: aas living, she told us that she was tho daughter of a clerk in the 
•omtmsstoner’s office at Shape,; that all her family!* been MJM 

carri d off bvft 18 tuok P?f. co at that station, and that she had been 

a w . y with b ' 80 \T l t0 hlS h , 0mp - w ® asked her if she wished to come 
> ith u*. After some hesitation she declined -nvintt 

S3 rsstr •wr** 

had no friends and il lations to go to. On asking her why slit 




FIGHT AT ALIGARH 

^SsetSbio let us know she was there, she replied that she 
ske would like to join the British force, which she heard was in the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had come to the con¬ 
clusion it was best for her to remain where she was. After talking to 
her for some time, and making quite sure she was not likely to chango 
her mind, we rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content .* I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out. 

At Somna, whore we halted for the night, we heard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 
Aligarh, and that they expected to bo aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 5th October. Our advance was stopped by a motley 
crowd drawn up before the walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums, and abusing the Feringliis in the choicest Hindustani; but, so 
far as wo could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coming up, these valiant defenders quickly fled inside the city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thinking we 
should bo sure to attack and take the place, they rushed tlirough it to 
the other side, and made for the open country. But we had had 
enough of street fighting at Delhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery were 
divided into two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
the further side. We followed them for several miles. Some had 
concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to camp. Ouvry formed a long line, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as the troopers rodo through the 
fields, were killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh had apparently had a bad time of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
morning's work, and were eager in their proffers to bring in supplies 
for our troops and to otherwise help us. 

Ill as we could afford to weaken our column, it was so necessary to 
keep the main line of communication open, and put a stop to the dis¬ 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided io icave 
t wo companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young civilian 
who was placed in charge of the district. 

fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore there lived 
too Rajputs, twin brothers, who had taken such a prominent pait in 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their heads, and for the 




' A few years afterwards she communicated vith t 1 ■ civil ait. - 
district, and made out such a pitiful story of fib treatment by her Mahomedan 
.1 _ _*. where some ladies we 


[ authorities of the 

. ana made out such a piunu awxj ^ her Mahomcdaii 

kusband, that she was sent to Calcutta, where some ladies wer. good enough 
to look after her. 
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peace of the district it was considered necessary to capture them, 
in order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquieting 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Cawnpore. The Cavalry went on in advance, and while it was 
still dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brothers. In attempting to escape they were both killed, and three 
small guns were found in their house loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived too suddenly to admit of their being used against us. We dis¬ 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies —dresses, books, photographs, and knick-knacks of 
every description—which made us feel that the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, the reports from which place had been 
causing us anxiety, and likewise to put ourselves in a position to inter¬ 
cept the Pohilkand mutineers, who we were told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 


]So sooner had we got to Bryjgarh than wo received information 
that the detachment we had left behind at Aligarh wa 3 not likely to be 
left undisturbed, and at the same tune an urgent call for assistance 
came from Agia, where a combined attack by insurgents from Gwalior, 
Mhow, and Lelhi was imminent. Fifty of Hodson’s Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of Infantry to make the 
detachment we had left there up to 200, were at once despatched to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must he re* 
speeded to, for it was an important place, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces ; the troops and residents had been shut up in the fort 
for more than three months, and the letters, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
pur steps towards Agra, but it entailed our marching forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and having to give up for the time any idea of aiding 
Havelock in the relief of Lucknow. c g 

The column marched at midnight on the 8th October, the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, which I accompanied, pushing on as fast as 
possible. We had done thirty-six miles, when we were advised from 
Agra that there was no need for so much haste, as the enemy, havin ' 
ijo.Tu-d of our approach, were retiring; we accordingly halted,’no! hinc 
loath* till the Infantry came up. b 

Early the next morning, the 10th October, we reached Agi.\>, Cross¬ 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walls of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly 800 years 






V\ COLLAPSE OF THE AGRA ADMINISTRATION 

fuvopean residents who had been prisoners within the wall 

_ ft for so long streamed out to meet and welcome us, overjoyed 

at being free at last. We presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear¬ 
ance, as compared to the neatly-dressed ladies and the spick-and-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the fair sex was overheard to remark, 

‘ Was ever such a dirty■-looking lot seen ?’ Our clothes were, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronzed that the white soldiers were 
hardly to be distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaccountable celerity on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were answered by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourselves about them, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and were in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little difficult to beliove in the 
complete dispersion of tlio formidable rebel army, the mere rumoured 
approach of which had created such consternation in the minds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many urgent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, were met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We were informed that the rebels had found it impossible to get their 
guns across to the Agra side of the stream, and th'at, feeling themselves 
powerless without them to resist our column, they had taken them¬ 
selves off with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘Had not the whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis¬ 
covered ?’ And we were assured that we might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect confidence that we were not likely to be disturbed. We 
were further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelli¬ 
gence Department, and who were repeatedly questioned, that they had 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up the enemy until our troops were rested and 
refreshed. 

Wo were then not aware of what soon became painfully apparent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the heads of the civil 
and military administration at Agra wore to be relied upon. That admini¬ 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed; there was no controlling 
authority; the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
wlio understood the n iture of the convulsion through which we were 


passing ; and endless discussion had resulted (as must always be the 
ease) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected t.o know that the government 
of so great a province was in the hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled their positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State. 
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this was the case can be proved beyond a doubt, but I do not 
give it as an excuse.for our being caught napping by the enemy, which 
we certainly were. We ought, of course, to have reconnoitred the sur¬ 
rounding country for ourselves, and posted our piquets as usual • and 
u e ought not to have been induced to neglect these essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authorities that the 
enemy were nowhere in our neighbourhood. 

. T he Brigadier gave orders for our camp to bo pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but he saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
thejyenmg. A ccorfmg^ 1 marked out the camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as best suited for the purpose 
-a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 

ST 1 . r Tu Wer6 v Le ruin , 6d linesof tho two Native Infantry regiments 
vhich had been disarmed and sent to their homes, and the charred 
remains of the British officers’ houses. To the right and front there 

thTriewIflT’ and the hi S h crops, almost ready to be reaped, shut out 
tnc \ lew of the country beyond. 

t:i -M te S tS aDd b ^ gage could not arrive for some time, I got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others to breakfast in tho fort 

a raJinS' sat down, bent on enjoying, such an unusual event as 
H,™ * i! d 1 ' 0clet y> when we were startled by the report of a gun 
then another and another. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, W hat can it mean ? Not the enemy, surely V But 
t o enemy it was, as wo were soon convinced by our host, who havim? 
gone to a point from which he could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back in hot haste, to tell ns that an action was taking 

W e who belonged to the column hurried down ihe stairs, jumped on 
our homes and galloped out of the fort and along the road hi the 
direction of toe bring. We had got but half-way to camp, when wo 
■ e. e met and almost borne down by an enormous crowd, consisting 0 f 

E.^mS ° l!il<iren ° f ever 5’ “hade of colour, anhnals aiid 
ba.tr, , t -o all mixed up inextricable confusion. On they rushed 
struggling and yellmg as if pursued by demons. y ' * 

'I he refugeep from the fort, tired of ; 

taken advantage of the security which they thought wafZSy the 

who had taken part in the capture of Delhi (the report of ilrih 
achievement was still universally disbelieved), to watch our camn 1,5 h 
pitched, and to see what was going on generally. All H,io l 
crowd, m terror at the first sound of firing, made for the fort andritv 
and were met m their flight by the heavy baggage of the coin “ ?’ 

way to camp. Instantly, elephants, ceiels, led horns ,W ^ 1 8 
carrying tne sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to heavily-laden carts! 
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. b><5oming panic-stricken, turned round and joined in the stamped 
lephants, as terrified as their mahouts ,* shuffled along, screaming 
and trumpeting; drivers twisted the tails of their long-suffering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heartlessness, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop; and camels had their nostrils rent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in their unsuccessful endeavours to urge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this surging multitude we rushed, but for a time our progress 
was completely checked. Eventually, however, by dint of blows, 
threats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scene of action. What a sight was that we came 
upon 1 I seem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on all over the parade-ground. Here, a couple of 
Cavalry soldiers were charging each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they succeeded in carrying off a short distance). Just in front, 
the 75th Foot (many of the men in their shirt-sleeves) were forming 
square to receive a body of the rebel horse. A little to the left of the 
75th, Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery and Bourcliier’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on their accoutre¬ 
ments, while the horses were being hastily harnessed by the Native 
drivers and saices. Still further to the-left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry 
were busy getting under arms, while beyond, the three squadrons of 
Punjab Cavalry, under Probyn and Younghusband, were hurrying to 
get on the enemy’s flank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab Cavalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the Brigadier. 
While thus employed, 1 was stopped by a dismounted sowar, who 
danced about in front of me, waving his pagri^ before the eyes of my 
horse with one hand, and brandishing his sword with the other. 1 
could not get the frightened animal near enough to use my sword, and 
my pistol (a Deane and Adams revolver), with which I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt nr, self pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my relief, I saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself to the nexo 
senior officer, Major Frank Turner, who commanded the Artillery. 
Gradually the enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed them¬ 
selves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they 3night be called upon to 
do. At this juncture Greathed appeared the ground. 

* Men in charge of the elephants. + Turban. 
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less experienced troops the surprise — and a thorough surprise 
-would in all probability have had serious results. Most of the 
men were asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, when first one round 
shot, then another, came right into their midst from a battery con¬ 
cealed in the high crops to our right front. At the same time half a 
dozen rebels, one of them ploying the nagara ,* rode quietly up to the 
Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Probyn’s men, in red, they were mistaken for them, find 
were thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, which brought 
about the series of fights that were going on when we appeared on the 
scene. The Commander was not to be found; no ono knew who was 
the senior officer present; consequently each regiment and battery had 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in¬ 
credible rapidity, and set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns ; the Infantry did what 
they could, but were hampered by the fear of doing more injury to their 
friends than their foes, and thus the brunt of the work fell upon the 
Cavalry. The 9th Lancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun; the Captain (French) was killed, and the subaltern (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was left on the ground for dead. Watson, 
Probyn, and Younghusband, with their three squadrons, cleared our 
right flank, capturing two guns and some standards; and Hugh Gough, 
with his squadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

Probyn greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. In one of 
the charges he got separated from his men, and was for a time 
surrounded by the enemy, two of whom ho slew. In another charge 
he captured a standard. For these and numerous acts of gallantry 
during the Mutiny, he was, to the great delight of his many friends in 
the column, awarded the Victoria Cross. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advanco was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit of the rebels, wlien the 8rd 
Europe a Begiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort. This officer, being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while he learnt the detail; of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Givathed’s 
order, and off we again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about four miles we 
came upon their camp; it covered a considerable space, and must have 
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long time to transport and pitch - a circumstance which made 
— ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to che close 
proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccountable than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up; they had been on the 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hours, and the 
3rd Europeans were not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they 
were, in thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry off their guns; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by ma kin g hay in the rebels’ camp, we pushed forward 
with the Cavalry and Artillery. It was a most exciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hands, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captured thirteen guns, some of 
them of large calibre, and a great quantity of ammunition. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary facility with which Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops are on the ground. 

While watching a few of the rebel Cavalry making their escape 
along the opposite bank of the Ivari Naddi, I noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry quenching their 
thirst in the stream. Carried away by excitement, they had managed 
to keep up with the pursuit, never tliinking of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agra, which meant that, by the time they arrived there, they 
would have accomplished a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides having had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers. 

0ur casualties were slight: 12 officers and men were killed, 
54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 camp-followers killed and 
wounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy were almost as much token by sur¬ 
prise as we were. They knew that wo w^ere on our way from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (as we afterwards heard) with the people of the city 
to destroy the bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. But 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their carrying their 
intention into effect; and although the insurgents were informed that 
we had actually crossed the river they refu -ed to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity 
w as strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents whicli were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to the Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment first became known when they were repulsed by 
the 7. fh Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ‘ sirrah bhai! yc 
Dihwhale hain! (1 say, brother! these are the fellows from Delhi!). 

AVe halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and 18th October, partly to 
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the men and transport animals, but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty we had in getting out of the clutches of the North-West 
Provinces Government, the local authorities not caring to be left to 
their own resources. Our wounded were taken to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which exquisite little building had been turned 
into a hospital. The men were well taken care of by the ladies, who 
seemed to think they could never do enough for the Delhi column. 

1 now for the first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal— that beautiful, 
world-famed memorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband’- 
undying love for a dead wife. I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
3 een it, I would say: ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well worth the 
journey.’ _ 


CHAPTER XNI. 

During our three days’ halt at Agra we were told the story of all that 
hi d happened before we came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportunity. The Lieutenant-Governor, an able, intelligent 
man under ordinary circumstances, had. unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no self-reliance. Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
he allowed himself to be . ntirely led by men about him, who had not 
sufficient knowledge of Natives to enable them to grasp how com¬ 
pletely the latter’s attitude towards us had been changed by the loss of 
our military hold over the country.! 

Deal to warnings from those who did understand the magnitude of 
the danger, the Lieutenant-Governor refused to liiten to the Maharaja 
Scindia, who, influenced by the wise counsels of his astute and 
enlightened minister, Dinkar Rao, told him that the whole Nativo 
army was disloyal, and that the men of his own (th<* Gwalior) 

Contingent | wore uh bad as the rest. The authorities refused to allow 

* Pearl Mosque. * s 

f ‘They regarded the Mutiny as a mild ary revolt ; the rural disturlmnoes as 
the work of tiio mobs. The mass of the people they considered as thoroughly 
loyal, attach 1 to our rule as well from gratitude as from self-interest, being 
thoroughly conscious of the benefits it had conferred upon them. Holding 
these opinions, they did not comprehend either the nature or the magnitude 
0 f the cris* . To their inability to do so, many lives and much treasure were 
needlessly sacrificed.’-The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 

+ The Gwalior Contingent was raised in 1S41 , after the battles of Punniar 
and Mitharajpore, to replace the troops of Maharaja Scindia ordered to be 
reduced. It consisted of five bat tori? * of Artillery, two n-,Laments of Cavalry, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, officered by British officers hi longing to the 
Indian Army, and paid for out of the revenues of districts transferred to 
British management. 
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adics and children at Gwalior to be sent into Agra for safety; they 
objected to arrangements being made for accommodating the non- 
combatants inside the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence in the Natives 1 and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, until the mutinous sepoys 
from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra that 
orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they had reached Futtehpore Sikri, twenty-three 
mdes from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold.* 

Fortunately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
which instructions were issued, there was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, the 
executive Commissariat officer, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla Joti Persfid, and ably supported by Mr. Keade, the civilian next 
in rank to the Lieutenant-Governor, food was stored in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts.f 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who had from the 
first been the chief opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of the residents, had the audacity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad grain 
or provisions being sold to the Commissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the contractor’s demands. It was at this official’s 
instigation that the Native police forco was largely increased, instead 
of being done away with altogether, as would have been th 9 sensible 
course; and as there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith to 
arm the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst the M&homedan 
police. So far was this infatuated belief in the loyalty of the Natives 
carried that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to tho 
Mahomodans 1 It was only on the urgent remonstrance of some of 
the military officers that this preposterous scheme was abandoned.J 
The two Native regiments stationed c.t Agra were not disarmed until 
one of the British officers with them had been killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although tho superintendent, having reliable infor- 

* ‘The Indian Mutiny,* Thornhill. 

f Throughout the campaign the Commissariat Depai tment never failed; 
the troops were invariably well supplied, and, even during tho longest 
marches, fresh bread was issued almost daily. 

t ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
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/ ^ ie sepoys intended to mutiny, begged that it mib _ 

_ LCec * ^y European soldiers. The Lieutenant-Governor gave his 

consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the Native guard remain, but authorized 
the removal of the European superintendent, on the plea of his bein^ 
an alarmist.* ° 

On the 4th July Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, whose health 
uul been very indifferent for some time, was induced, much against 
Ins will, to retire to the fort and for the time being the management 
of affan-s passed mto the hands of Brigadier Polwhele. There was 
little improvement— indecision reigned supreme. Notwithstanding 
that the gradual approach of the mutineers from Gwalior and 
Nasirabad was well known, no preparations were made, no plan of 
action decided upon Polwhele, who was a brave old soldier, and had 

elusion C th h , SCrV1 iT had ’ hldced ’ Wisel r come t0 con- 
elusion that the rebels would never venture to attack a fort like Agra, 

and that, if left alone, they would in all probability continue their 

1 000 eff°T- ardS Delhl 'i TJ T , hC available troo P s numbered less than 

enemv^W Ve “"u T P ° lwhele Mt that > by going out to attack the 

into the h ! W T f b ?. a g rave risk of thc seat of government falling 
into the hands of the disaffected police and city people. 8 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to be over- 

Shnh^TV’ hCn .. the “"timers were reported to have arrived at 

nnd l 8 J ’ J- m !, US fr0m Agm ’ he 8 ave wa y to the cry to ‘Go out 
and do something 1 and issued orders for the troops to fall in. 

senes of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clock in the 

™nTXl“;£ 6 l h 3 f' be ,'"“ ““ ™ X> .1^1 

hh i th ool Umf or m suffered 8™tly from the heat and 

thiisi, the enemy, 9,000 strong, with twelve guns, instead of being at 

25XJUS ST** t0 r Str011gly at some 

distance fat tliei_ off. A protracted engagement then took place and 

rZ eat 0 ? 8 ’ 8 ° X f nded ^ their ammunition, were obliged to 

retreat, leaving many dead, and a gun on the field. ° 

5.000 prisoners, who, as they a 16 ga0 ' to reloa3e the 

their fetters, caused a perfect^ panTe amoU-, Ihf 8 ’ ^ Tf^ 8 
habitants; while the evifcdispoL made for the canTonmont to 
p!under, burn, and murder. Some of the residents whr, h i ’ ? 

sought shelter in the fort, confident that our troops would X easy 


The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
a l ii C0Ill; 'ht''d of the 3rd European Regiment, 568 strong n hoti . <■ , , 

irl' •''‘'y> v '|th Native drivers and a few European Artilfervr "' V 11 t'leld 
1C > mounted Militia and Volunteers, composed of offiww & ' aU o !, ' ,out 
who had taken refuge in Agra er3 > c,vl! mna and otliers 
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on hearing of their defeat hurried 'with all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succeeded in reaching it; but a few 
were overtaken and killed by the mob, aided by the trusted police, who 
had early in the day broken into open mutiny.* 

With one or two exceptions the officials, military and civil alike, 
were utterly demoralized by all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of their own imbecility. For two days no one was allowed to 
leave the fort or approach from the outside. Within was dire 
confusion; without, the mob hod it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the Governor-General 
acknowledging the receipt of the report on the fight of the 5th July, 
and directing that Brigadier Polwhele should be removed from the 
command of his brigade. On the 9th September Mr. Colvin died ; he 
never recovered the shock of the Mutiny. As a Lieutenant-Governor 
in peace-time he was considered to have shown great ability in the 
management of his province, and he was highly respected for his 
uprightness of character. One cannot but feel that it was in a grent 
measure due to his failing health that, when tho time of trial came, he 
was unable to accept the responsibility of directing affairs himself, or 
to act with tho promptitude and decision which were demanded from 
all those occupying prominent positions in 1857. 

Mr. Bcade, the next senior civilian, assumed charge of the govern¬ 
ment on Mr. Colvin’s death, until orders were received from the 
Government of India vesting the supreme authority in a military 
officer, and appointing Oolonol Hugh Fraser, of tho Bengal Engineers, 
to be Mr. Colvin’s successor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Ca n ning was doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consequence of the courage and ability Colonel Fraser had 
displayed during the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
advice ho had given to the Lieutenant-Governor in the early days of 
the outbreak—advice which unfortunately 7 was ignored. Mr. Reade, 
who had proved liimself worthy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and unqualified support, but that officer, like his 
predecessor, was in bad health, and found it difficult to exorcise the 
much-needed control. A constant state of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable information could be obtained of what was going on 
ewn in the immediate neighbourhood. The relief afforded by the 
news of the fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had fled from Delhi 
and was hastening towards Agra, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India were advancing to attack the fort. Again all was 
contusion. Reports as to the movements of the enemy were never 
the same for two days together; at last what ippeared to bo authentic 

‘ 1 ll0 P oli ° e ware suspected of having invited tin insurgents who defeated 
Jrolv. iielG to Agra. 
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i.i^tq0^ence was. received: the Gwalior troops were said to be close at 
Sand, and those urgent appeals for assistance which were sent to 
Greathed caused us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our object having been attained, we were all anxious to depart. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, was quite as anxious that we should 
remain; firmly believing that the Gwalior troops would reappear, he 
suggested that we should follow them up at least as far as Dholpur; 
but this proposal Greathed firmly refused to accede to. The orders he 
had received were to open up the country* between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and he had not forgotten the little note from Havelock 
discovered in the fakir’s platter. 

At last the column was allowed to leave. The evening before our 
departure Norman and I called on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-bye. We found Colonel Fraser greatly depressed, and inclined to 
take a most gloomy view of the situation, evidently thinking the 
restoration of our rule extremely doubtful. His last words to us were, 
‘ We shall never meet again.’f He looked extremely ill, and his state 
of health probably accounted for his gloomy forebodings. We, on the 
contrary, were full of health and hope. Having assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way through the Doab, and the troops we were 
serving with having recently achieved a decisivo victory at Agra over a 
foe four times their number, we never doubted that success would 
attend us in the future as in the past, and we were now only anxious 
to join hands with Havelock, and assist in the relief of the sufferers 
besieged in Lucknow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

On the 14th October we moved c amp to the left bank of the Jumna, 
where we were joinod by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
18 pounder guns, and some convalescents belonging to the regiments 
with us, who had been left behind at Delhi—300 in all. Our camp 
was pitched in a pretty garden called the Rainbugh, only a short 
distance from Agra, where we gave a picnic to the iadies who had been 
so kind to our wounded men- —a rough sort of entertainment, as may 
be imagined, but much enjoyed by the easily-pleased people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the 
fort for a tew hours was a relief. 

On the morning of the 15th we commenced our march towards 
Mainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 
* Known as the Doab. 

t Colonel Fraser died within nine months of our leaving A^ia. 
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18th. While on our way there, Hope Grant, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, arrived in camp to take over the command of the column. 
He had remained at Delhi when superseded by Greathed, and being 
naturally indignant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointing Greathed to 


the command cancelled. 

Had an officer been specially selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance with Native soldiers and a longer ex¬ 
perience of Indiaj Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted the 
inevitable. But Greathed'did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops as Hope Grant did; he had seen no service before he 
came to Delhi, and while there had no opportunity of showing that he 
possessed any particular qualification for command; he certainly did 
not exhibit any while in charge of the column, and everyone in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its leader. 

The Baja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, fled the 
day before we marched in, leaving behind him several guns and a 
quantity of powder. We halted on the 20th, blew up his fort and 
destroyed the powder. The European part of the station was in ruins, 
but a relation of the Baja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from being plundered, and he made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The civilians of the Mainpuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, and too): advantage of our escort to return to their station. Wo 
had also been joined by some officers whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had loft without employment; they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
officers attached to these corps had been considerably reduced by the 
constantly recurring casualties. One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as he told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawnporo and his subsequent experiences is, I think, 


worth repeating. 

In the month of May Carey went into Wheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of the garrison; a few days before the investment, 
however, Sir Henry Lawrence sent his Military Secretary, Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, to Cawnpore, to report on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communicate with Delhi. IBs 
escort was the 2nd Oudli Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, asked linn to 
accompany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepted. 
When they got close to Bewar, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information from the civil authorities as to 
the state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
off to the latter place with Carey, ha\ing first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged wit h the British officers 
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/atch them up at the end of the next day’s march. The foltetvmg" 
as the two friends approached tho encamping ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation; there was nothing to 
warn them that it had revolted, for as there were only three British 
officers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or three hundred yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and yells, 
and, brandishing their swords, galloped towards Hayes and Carey, who, 
turning their horses, made with all possible speed back towards Main- 
puri. Hayes, who was an indifferent rider, was soon overtaken and 
imt to pieces, while Carey, one of the best horsemen in the army, and 
beautifully mounted, escaped ; the sowars followed him for some dis¬ 
tance, but a wide irrigation cut, which he alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursuit. Carey reached his destination in safety, and, 
w r ith the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the Agra 
foit, where he spent the following five months. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three British officers with the escort had been 
murdered by the sowars shortly before Hayes and Carey came in sight. 

On the 21st October we reached Bewar, the junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgarh, and Cawnpore, at which point the 
Brigadier received a communication from Sir James Outram, written 
iu Greek character, from the Lucknow Residency, begging that aid 
might be sent as soon as possible, as provisions were running short.* 

1 he note was rolled up inside a quill, which the Native messenger had 
cunningly concealed in the heart of his thick walking-stick. Outram’s 
urgent summons determined the Brigadier to push on. So the next 
day we made a march of twenty-eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
the 23rd we reached Miran-ki- Serai, close to the ruined Hindu city of 
Kanoj. 

The samo day I went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 


x> 0 quantity and description of supplies stored in the 

Residency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when the Mutiny broke 
out. Captain Janu the energetic Commissariat officer, on receiving Sir 
Hemy Lawrences order to provision the Residency, spent his time riding 
about die country buying supplies of all descriptions, which were stored 
wherever room could be found for them. James was very severely wounded 
at the light at Cbm but, and was incapacitated the greater part of the siege 
It v* as only by degrees that some of the supplies were discovered ; no one 
knew bow much had been collected, and no record of the quantities issued 
from day to day could be kept. When Outrun. .joined hand?with luglb his 
hr.-fc question was, ‘How much food is there V Thanks to Sir^Heurv 
Lawrence b foresight, there was an ample supply, not only for the original 
the numbers by which it was augmented on the arrival nf 


, c v .■ ; ~ uu me arrival oi 

. , un S Jon*. , Of this, however, Outram must have been ignorant when 

ie little note to which I have alluded in the text. 
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ad passed through the town, when I was fired upon by a party of 


CA WNPORE 



the rebels, consisting of some 800 Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, having heard of the approach of the column, were trying to 
get away before it arrived. Their Cavalry and Infantry were on the 
opposite bank of a fairly wide stream, called the Ivali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the advance guard, which 
hastened to my assistance. A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry fled, and wo, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles over a fine grassy plain. On we flew, 
Probyn’s and Watson’s squadrons leading the way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart. I was with the latter, and we had a running 
fight till we reached the Ganges, into which plunged those of the 
sowars whom we had not been able to overtake ; we reined up, and 
saw the unlucky lugitives struggling in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other ; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly , 
running stream, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were trifling, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
the forefinger of his right hand badly cut in an encounter with a young 
sowar; I chaffed him at allowing himself to be nearly cut down by a 
mere boy, upon which he laughingly retorted : ‘ Well, boy or not, he 
was bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
having the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while in action, instead 
of being carried in the bucket, as is the custom with our British 
Cavalry. Several of the enemy’s loose horses were going about with 
carbines on their saddles, while their di mounted riders were at an 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved from a fierce cut across the spine by having bis 
carbine on his buck. More recent experience has quite satisfied mo 
that this is the only way this weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is going on. 

Three more marches brought us to Cawnpore, where we arrived ou 
the 26th October. 

We now for the first time heard the miserable 4 story of Cawnpore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced belief in 
too loyalty of the eepoy>, with whom he had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the friends hip 
ol the miscreant Nana, and in the latter’s ability to defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to take precautionary measures 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying the two exposed barracks which, 
fur some unaccountable reason, lnd been chosen as a place of refuge, 
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the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. Our 
of suffering and disaster was more harrowing than it is in the 
power of words to express; the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. Tresses of hah', pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, books crumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been left by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of the 27th June, when they started for that terrible walk to 
the boats provided by the Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate.* 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering those thou¬ 
sand Christian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
during twenty-one days of misery and anxiety, their numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless barracks, with 
their hastily constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence), one marvelled how 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have held out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disciplined troops and hordes of armed retainers whom 
the Nana was able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with which we looked on the 
Sati-Choura Ghat, where was perpetrated the basest of all the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy ;f or the intense sadness and indignation which 

* On the 25th June, after twenty-one days of intense suffering—with bis 
numbers so reduced as to render further defence scarcely possible, with 
starvation staring him in the face, and with no hope of succour—Sir Hugh 
Wheeler most, reluctantly cor anted to capitulate, The first overtures were 
made by the Nana, who, despairing of being able to capture the position, and 
with disaffection in his own camp, sent the following message to the Goneral: 

‘ All tho->< who arcs' hi no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and 
are willing to lay clown their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
This missive, which was without signature, was in the handwriting of Azimula 
Khan, a Mahometan who had been employed by the Nana as his Agent in 
hngland, and was addressed, ‘To th subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen ietoria.* General Wheeler agreed to give up the fortification, the 
treasure and the Artillery, on condition that each man should be allowed to 
carry his arms and sixty rounds of ammunition, that carriages should be 
provided for the conveyance of the wounded, the women, and tlu- ihildren, 
and that boats, with a sufficiency of flour, should be ready at the neighbouring 
(jhat (landing-place). The N .»a accepted these condition , and three officers 
of the garrison were deputed to go to the river and see that the boats were 
pronerly prepared. They found about forty boats moored, and apparently 
ready for departure, and in their presence a snow of putting supplies on board 
was made. 

i The Nana never inti nded that one of the garrison should leave Cawnpore 
alive, and during the night of the 26th June he arranged with Tantia Topi to 
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jowered us as we followed tlic road along which 121 women 
l Iren (many of them well born and delicately nurtured) wended 
their weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet the terrible fate 
awaiting them. After their husbands and protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orphans were first 'taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little Native hut, where they were 
doomed to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until at 
length the end came, and the last scene in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and unequalled brutality was enacted. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their little children, as my readers will remember, 
were murdered as tlie sound of Havelock’s avenging guns was heard. 

We found at Cawnpore some men who had fought their way from 
Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from whom we heard of the diffi¬ 
culties they had encountered on their way, and the subsequent hard¬ 
ships the gallant little force had to endure in it :> attempts to reach 
Lucknow. They also told us that Havelock and Outram, with only 
3,1 1 9 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcin" their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to* be°them- 
selves immedi. >ly surrounded by the vast multitude of the enemy 
who for three whole months had vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the Residency. 

At Cawnpore there were very few troops. The Head-Quarters of 
the 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some recovered invalids 
belonging to regiments which had gone to Lucknow, had held it* for 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the river 
bank to protect tho bridge of boats. Just before we arrived four 
companies of the 93rd Highlanders had marched in. It was the first 
time I had Been a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their line physiquo, and not a little also by their lino drers. They 
certainly looked splendid in their bonnets and kilts—a striking contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at the Sati-Choura Ghat to open lire upcm 
the huropeans he had been unable to conquer as soon as the embarkation had 
been effected and they could no longer defend themselves and their helpk-o 
compamons in misery. The river was low and the boat > were aground having 
been purposely drawn close to the shore. When the last man had stepped on 
board, at a given signal the boatmen jump-, d into the water anti waded tu the 
bank. They bad contrived to secret.' burning charcoal in the rhfttoh of n Vg 
of the boats; this soon blazed up, and as the flames rose ami the dry wood 
crackled, the troops in ambush on tho shore opened lire Offiv. rs and men 


. . . VU mu OHUIO ULL*. VJ 

tried in vain to push off the boats ; threoonly floated, and of those tv.o drifted 
to the opposite side, where sepoys were waiting to murder the pussemrers 

I I I • « i’ll I 1*/ I Tv. • • 4* l! .\r\ 1 .«< 1 rl il. a .. L.. . . . 1 : 1 *i 1 


. II ,7 :’*V ov r-' M iw mumer uie passengers, 

llm third boat floated down the stream, and of tho number on hoard four 
eventually osi ped—Lieutenants Thomson and Delafosse, both of the "olid 
■ iuw Infiuitrv I-’riviil.) Murphy of tlu 8411 , foot, und tiuniiur SullivuiV of 
ln„ l-onjfiil Ai lillcry. Tim i"s( of fch- ottlcom and men weir- killed or drowned 
atiu the women and children who escaped were carried otVa^ prisoners. 
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war-worn, travel-stained comrades of the Movable Column. An 
avant courier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain William Peel, of H.M.S. Shannon , to arrange for the rest of 
the blue -jackets who were about to arrive—the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up the country as 
Cawnpore. 

Other troops -were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to England were daily arriving, having hurried out to 
join their different regiments in various parts of India. Amongst 
these was an old friend and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway 
Mavne, whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. to help me, for there w~as now more work to be done than 
I could well get through. 

The day after our arrival at Cawnpore we heard that the new' 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with which he hoped to effect 
the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and with this news came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to get into communication with the 
Alambagh, a small garden-house not quite two miles from the city of 
Lucknow 7 , built by one of the Begums of the ex-King of Oudh, in 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had been left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Outram and Havelock advanced 
towards the Residency on the 25th September. 

On the 30th October we left Cawnpore, and crossed the Ganges into 
Oudh, taking with us the four companies of the 93rd Highlanders, and 
the men belonging to Havelock’s force, whom I have mentioned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On the 31st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-w'ay to the 
Alain bagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Cohn Campbell (who had got as far as Cawnpore) should 
arrive. 

Hope Grant did not think the ground w r o w’ere on w 7 ell adapted for a 
prolonged halt ; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Mayne to 
reconnoitre the country lor a more suitable place. We fixed upon 
an open plain at the village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow. We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers -nd every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road; so w W'ere careful to examine Bhantira and all the 
neighbouring villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7 a.m., instead of before daybreak as usual. Mayne and J 
rode on ahead with a couple of noivars , and reached the site we had 
cho?en for the camp without meeting a. single suspicious -looking 
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idual. We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour - 
fien, and while waiting for them, we entered into conversation with 
some passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy wator from the Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whizzed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which we had just 
come. Looking back, to our amazement we saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain was alive with them. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout¬ 
ing and firing. Fortunately for us, we had made our'selves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (as we faced Lucknow) was impossible, because 
of a huge impassable jhil. There was another jliil to our left front, but 
at some little distance off, and our only chance seemed to be in riding 
haid enough to get round the enemy’s dank before they could get 
close enough to thisy/^7 to stop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to our left; the enemy turned in the same direction, and 
made for a village we must pass, and which we could see was already 
occupied. The firing got hotter and more uncomfortable as we neared 
this village, the walls of which we skirted at our best possible pace. 
\\ e cleared the village, and hoped we had distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly we came upon a deep nulla. Mayne got safely to the other 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into the water at 
the bottom. In the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
T had drawn, thinking we might have to fight for our lives; the blood 
ilowed freely, and made the reins so slippery when I tried to remount, 
that it was with considerable difficulty I got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla, and preparing to fire, to 
there was no time to be lost. I struggled through the water and up the 
opposite ban);, and ducking my head to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and fast, galloped straight into some high cultivation in which 
Mayne had already sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, where we found Hope Grant in 
great anxiety about us, as he had heard the tiring and know we were 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced his satisfaction at our safe return 
^ shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his quick, quaint way, ‘ Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back 1 never thought to see you again.' The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast bodv of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days were all armed 
warriors, and who spent their time chiefly in fighting with each other. 
As we approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in everv 
, ection, spreading over the plain and concealing thomsclves in the 
.ong grass. We gave chase and killed many, but a Luge proportion 
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^ped. Favoured by the high crops, they disappeared with that 
marvellous celerity with which Natives can almost instantly become 
invisible, leaving in our possession a 9-pounder brass gun. On this 
occasion we had thirty killed and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men had sprung 
from who so suddenly attacked us ; but it afterwards transpired that 
some powerful zemindars * in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they could get together, and established them after dark in the 
very villages v T e had so carefully examined the previous afternoon and 
had found completely deserted, with the intention of falling upon the 
column as it passed in the early morning. The unusually late hour 
at which the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, 
and giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they consoled 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and myself. 

We halted on the 3rd and 4th November. On the 5th, Hope Grant 
sent a force to the Ala nbagh for the purpose of escorting a long line of 
carts and camels laden with provisions and ammunition, which the 
Commandcr-in-Chief was desirous of having near at hand, in case the 
relief of the Luckno'w garrison should prove a more prolonged opera¬ 
tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to bo. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy’s guns opened on us from 
our right, w hile their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They w r ere 
easily disposed of, and we deposited the stores, receiving in exchange a 
number of sick and wounded who were to be sent back to Cawnpore. 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was employed 
inside the enclosure, when all at once I heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance off. Getting on to the roof, 1 looked over the 
plain, and saw our troops flying in every direction ; there was no 
firing, no enemy in sight, but evidently something was w r rong ; so I 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infuriated bees 
which hul been disturbed by tin officer of tin- 9th Lancers thought¬ 
lessly thrusting a lance into their nest. There were no serious conse¬ 
quences, but the Highlanders were beard to remark on the unsuitability 
of their dre - s lor an encounter with an enemy of that description. ^ 

On the 9tn November Si. Colin Campbell joined the column, accom¬ 
panied b; his Chief of the Staff, Brigadier-General Mansfield.f 

The following morning wo were surpiisod to hoar that a European 
from the Lucknow gamaon had arrived in camp. All were keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in the Besidency for so long; but the ncw-comcr was the bearer of 


* Permanent occupiers of the kind, either of the landlord class as in 
Bengal, Oudh, and the North-Wc ■>'. Province' ., or of the yeoman class, as in 
the Punjab. 

t Afterwards Gonoral Lord Sandhurst, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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PLANS FOR THE ADVANCE 

important information from^Sir James Outram, and to prevent 
any chance of its getting about, the Commandcr-in-Chief kept the 
messenger, Mr. Kavanagli, a close prisoner in his own tent. 

Outram, being anxious that the officer in command of the relieving 
force should not follow the same route taken by himself and Havelock, 
and wishing to communicate his ideas more at length than was possible 
in a i ote conveyed as usual by a spy, Kavanagli, a clerk in an office in 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to carry a letter. It was an offer which 
appealed to the heart of the \Bayard of the East-,’ as Outram has been 
appropriately called, and just such an errand as he himself, had he 
been in a loss; responsible position, would have delighted to undertake* 
Outram thoroughly understood the risk of the enterprise, and placed it 
clearly before the brave volunteer, who, nothing daunted, expressed his 
readiness to start at once, and his confidence in being able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on whose 
courage and loyalty he was convinced he could rely, Kavanagli left the 
Residency after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Gumti. He 
and his guide remained in the suburbs mixing with the people until the 
streets might bo expected to be pretty well empty, when they re-crossed 
the river and got safely through the city. They were accosted more 
than once on their way, but we< e saved by the readiness of the Native, 
who it had been arranged should answer all inquiries, though Kavariagh, 
having been born and bred in the country, could himself speak the 
language fluently. On the morning of the 10th they made themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Cavalry on duty near the Alambftgh. 

Outram, profiting by his own experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared having to fight its way through the streets of 
Lucknow. This was all the moro necessary because the enemy, calcu¬ 
lating on our folio whig the same routd as before, had destroyed the 
bridge over the canal and made extensive preparations to oppose our 
advance in that direction. Outram explained his views most clearly, 
aiui sent with his letter a plan on which the line he proposed wo should 
tal:? was plainly marked. He recommended that the advance should 
be made by the Dilkusha* and Martini&re,‘j' and that the canal should 


Die Pilkusha house was built at the beginning of the century by a kiug 
of Oudh as a hunting-box and country residence, and close to it he cLared 
away the jungle and laid out a large park, which he stocked with herds of 
deer and other game. 

+ The Murtiuiere was built by Claude Martin, a French soldier of fortune, 
who came out to India, under Count de Lally, in the stirring days of 1757. 
In 1761 he was taken prisoner by the English at Pondicherry and sent to 
L>en;'ai. After the conclusion of the war he enlisted in the English Army, 
and on attaining the rank of Captain he got permission to ati ich himself to 
the Court of the King of Oudh, where he soon obtained supreme influence, 
aie.i became to all practical purposes Prime Minister. He remained an officer 
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crossed by the bridge nearest the Gurnti. Outranx showed his 
military acumen in suggesting this route, as our right flank would be 
covered by the river, and therefore could only be molested by a com¬ 
paratively distant fire. Sir Cohn, appreciating all the advantages 
pointed out, readily accepted and strictly adhered to this plan of 
advance, except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bridge, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Qutram’s 
recommendation, and one which he would assuredly have advised had 
he been aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kept us 
altogether clear of the streets. 

Outram did not touch in his despatch upon any question but the all- 
important one of how the junction between his own and the relieving 
forces could best be effected. Many other matters, however, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the Commander-in-Ghief before he- could 
proceed. He had to determine what was to be done to secure the 
safety of the women and children in the Residency, after the first most 
pressing duty of relieving the garrison had been accomplished. Cawn- 
pore was again in great danger from the Gwalior mutineers, who, 
foiled at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under tho orders of the 
Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of to carry out the massacre of the Sati-Choura Ghat; led by 
tlii,? man the rebels were seriously threatening Cawnpore, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. Then again the city of 
Lucknow had to be thought of; its capture and the restoration of 
British authority were alike essential, but our Chief knew that he had 
ncitlu L the time nor the means at his disposal to undertake this im¬ 


portant- operation at once. He therefore made up his mind that so 
soon as the Residency had been relieved he would withdraw altogether 
from Lucknow, and place a force at the Cawnpore side of the city, to 
form the nucleus of the army with which he hoped later on to take the 
pl;n*c. and to keep open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
he himself should hurry hack to Cawnpore, taking with him all the 
non-combatants and the si k and wounded. 


of the East India Company’s Service, and at the time of his death held tho 
nmlv of Major-General. He amassed a large fortune, and by his will founded 
alleges at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, tho place of hL birth. Hi,; 
directions that his house at tho former place should never be sold, but should 
‘serve, as a college for educating children and men iu the English language 
and religion,’ were carried out by the British Government, and Martin Les 
buried in its vault. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next morning, the 11th, I had the honour of making the Com- 
mander-in-Chief s acquaintance. The manner of my introduction was 
peculiarly unceremonious. I had left my o^yn tent to be repaired at 
Cawnpore, and was sharing one with Norman, who was well known to, 
and greatly believed in by, His Excellency, whose Brigade-Major he 
had been at Peshawar. Before we were out of bed wo heard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. He had come to speak to Norman about his 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to be of a 
very confidential nature, and it was too dark for him to see me, I asked 
Norman to make my presence known. Sir Colin said to Norman 
somewhat roughly, * Who is he?’ and on my name being mentioned, 
he asked if I were to be trusted. Norman having vouched for my 
discretion, the old Chief was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Outram’s letter, Kavanagh’s descrip¬ 
tion of the state of affairs in the Residency, and the manner in which 
it was best to carry out Outram’s recommendations. 

That same afternoon the Commander-in-Chief reviewed the column, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 3,500 Infantry, with 
42 guns.* The parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, and put in executive 
command of the whole force. 

Sir Cohn spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 

* & -ides the troops from Delhi, the force consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
wdh eight heavy guns and howitzers; Middleton’s Field Battery of Royal 
.'itnlery (the first that had ever served in India), and two companies of 
garrison Loyal Artillery, under Travers and Longden, equipped with heavy 
vwV * 1 °^ lnoi Lu>i; a company ot Royal Engineers under Lieutenant Lennox, 

\ ! l Bengal, and two newly-raised companies < i Punjab Sapper.-. ; the 
.Mid Highlanders, Head*Quarters and wing ot the 23rd Royal Welsh f usiliers, 
and <it the 53rd hoot ; part ot the 82nd Foot, and detachments of the 5Hi 
rusihors 6 4 th, 78th, 84th, and 90th Foot, and Madras Fusiliers, regiments 
which had gone into the Residency with Outran! and Havelock. The lufi nirv 
was brigaded as follows : 

Wing 53rd Foot 5 

93rd Highlanders I Commanded by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 

Battalion of detachments i Hope, 93rd Highlanders. 

4th Punjab Infantry j 

8th Foot * j 

Battalion of detachments - Commanded by Brigadier Greatked, 8th Foot. 

2nd Punjab Infantry J 

Wing 28ixl Fusiliers \ Command .d by Brigadier D. Russell, 84th 

Iwo companies 82nd Foot/ Foot. 

1 Afterwards General Sir Wilbraham Lennox, V.C.. K.C.B. 
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Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers; and, considering what they had accomplished, there was 
nothing invidious in the Chief’s singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a large share of praise; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,* and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. He recognized several old acquaintances amongst 
the officers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such reliable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was about to under¬ 
take. He was careful also to say a few words of commendation to the 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only Native troops, except the Sappers, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a march to the Alambagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but he had ascertained that the Lucknow 
garrison was in no immediate want of food, as had been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success of 
the undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
lie had to arrange for the transport of the sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, shut up in the Residency, numbering in all not 
less than fifteen hundred souls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards Lucknow, 
one and all eager to have a share in the rescue of our suffering 
countrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive swamp protected the enemy's right flank, 
while on their left were a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
sec if he could find a way through the apparently impassable swamp 
to the onemyV, right and rear. Bourcliier’s battery coming up in the 
nick of time, the hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil t made a most plucky charge, in 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this much-coveted dis¬ 
tinction. 

The next morning Adrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, he blew up 
one of the walls, and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the 13th I accompanied the Commander-in- 

* Sir Colin Campbell had served throughout the Puujab Campaign and on 
the Peshawar frontier. 
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M in a reconnaissance towards the Charbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alambagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. When riding along he told me, to my infinite pride 
and delight, that I was to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkusha. The first thing I did on returning to camp was to find 
a good guide. We had only about five miles to go; but it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impedo the passage of th Artillery. I was fortunate in 
finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over which guns could 
travel. I never let this man out of my sight, and made him show me 
enough of the road to convince me he knew the way and meant fair 
dealing. 

The Alambagh now proved most useful ; all our camp equipage was 
packed inside the enclosure, for we took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the building, by means of 
which wo were able to communicate with the Residency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take three days’ rations in their haversacks; 
while sufficient for fourteen days was to be carried by the Com¬ 
missariat. 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of 200 of the Military Train equipped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse Artillery guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal Artillery, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the 7oth Foot, 5Q of the 
regiment of Ferozepore,* and a few Artillerymen. The 7oth was the 
first regiment to move down from the lulls when the news of the out¬ 
break at Meerut reached Head-Quarters; it had done grand service, had 
suffered heavily during the siege of Delhi, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was now only 300 strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave 
them behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an excellent officer. 

We marched at 9 a.m., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort. Wo then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry lines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-course is marked out. On reaching this point 
the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. As wo approached, 
a few 'tots were fired at us; but the enemy rapidly disappeared as the 


Now the Hth (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry. 
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ilry and Horse Artillery, followed by the Infantry of the advance 
guard, in skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been hastily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkusha park was quite a pretty sight: deer, 
which had been quietly browsing, bounded away on all sides, 
frightened by our approach and the rattle of the guns; while the 
routed sepoys dew down the grassy slope leading to the Martini&re. 
We reined up for a few seconds to look at the view which opened out 
before us. In front rose the duted masonry column of the Martiniere, 


123 feet high; directly behind, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright and fair in the 
morning sun. 

W could see that the Martiniere was occupied; a crowd of sepoys 
were collected round the building; and as we showed ourselves on 
the brow of the hill, a number of roimd shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 


itemmington 1 s troop of Horse Artillery, Bourchier’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captain Hardy, now came into action, 
ond under cover of their fire the 8th Foot and 1st battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of the Martiniere, 
while the Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at once 
engaged with its leader and . ix of the front men; he fought gallantly, 
but .he unequal contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Pro by n, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
.100 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this 1 and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Victoria Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

l>y noon on the 11th we had occupied the Dilkusha and Martiniere, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of the canal from the 
river to the point iniinc^iately opposite Banks’s house. The left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Early in the afternoon I went with 
Hope Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and we succeeded in finding a place by which the whole force 
crossed two days later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated oh the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by which they 
expected our advance to be made. 


During one of Watson’s many reconnaissances lie received a cut on the 
from a sabre. One of tho 2nd Punjab Cavalrymen, seeing wlutt had 
happened, mailed to Probyn, and said: ‘Watson sahib has got a wound 
which is worth a lakh of rupees f 
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M&r Colin, meanwhile, had fixed his Head-quarters in the Martiniere, 
on the topmost pinnacle of which he caused a semaphore to be erected 
for communication with Outram. From this post of vantage 
Kavanagh was able to point out Jo the Commander-in-Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him—the positions taken up by 
the enemy; the group of buildings, of which the Cliatta Manzil* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops led by 
Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers alone, had 
been prevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
issue; the Residency, w'here, thanks to Sir Henry Lawrence's fore¬ 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three months, day and night, had never ceased to 
attack the position; and the Kaisarbagh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oudh, tlur centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was checked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and some guns. On a few rounds being fired, they retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal, and in the belief that there 
would be* no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiniere; but the guns were hardly unlimbered 
before heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banks’s house. 

I galloped off with Mu; no to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal we separated. Mayno going to the left, I to the 
right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer in command 
begged me to get him some assist mice. I returned to Hope Grant to 
report what was going on, but on the way I met the supports coming 
up, and presently they were followed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Russell’s brigades. Russell had, early in the day, with soldierly 
instinct, seized two villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’; house; this enabled him to bring a fire to bear upon the 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented their turning our 
left. Hope opened fire with RcimningtoNi’s troop, Bourehier’s battery, 
and some of Peel’s ‘24-pounders, and a3 soon as he found it had taken 
effect and the rebels were shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off with considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Russell’s united action, by which oiu- left flank was 
secured, was most timely, for had it been turned, our long line of 
camels, laden with ammunition, and the immense string of carts 
carrying supplies, would in all probability have been captured. As it 


* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of ! is harem. It takes its name 
from the gilt umbrella (Ohattu) with which it is adorned. Now the Lucknow 
Club. 
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ihe rear guard, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart,* of the 93rd 
igklanders, had a hot time of it ; it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that it was more than twenty-four hours between 
the Alambagh and the Dilkusha. t 

At the conclusion of the fight I heard, with great grief, that my poor 
friend Mayne had been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had left me. He was seen to turn Iris horse, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground; when picked up he was quite 
dead. This was all I could learn. No one was able to tell me where 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself all that evening 
in vain. 

At daybreak the next morning, accompanied by Arthur Bunny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse Artillery, I began my search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body inside a doolie under the wall of the 
Martiniere. As there was no knowing how soon our services might bo 
required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once. I chose a spot 
close by for his grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and I, aided by two or three brother officers, laid our 
friend in it just as he was, in his blue frock-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass in liis eye, as he always carried it. The only thing I took 
away was his sword, which I eventually made over to his family. It 
was a sad littlo ceremony. Overhanging the grave was a young tree, 
upon which I cut the initials ‘ A. 0. M.’ —not ver> deep, for there was 
little time : they were quite distinct, however, and remained so long 
enough for the grave to be traced by Mayno’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to be seen. 

The whole of that day (the 15th) was spent in preparing for the 
advance. The Dilkusha was turned into a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded were placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of 
every description. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was. left to protect it, consisting of five Field guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8th Foot, the whole under the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry. 

In the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our position for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy from the real line 
of advance. He massed the Artillery in this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to bo kept up during the night on the Begum 
palace and the barracks. To further strengthen the belief that o ; \ - w 
lions would be carried on from our left, some of the piquets on our 
right were drawn in ; this indifced the enemy m make a slight demon¬ 
stration in that direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
driven back by the Madras Horse Artillery guns. They then opened 

* Now General Sir John Ewart, K.O.B. 
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with a 12-pounder howitzer from the west side of the Gurnti, wdien 
a really most extraordinary incident happened, which I am not sure I 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John Watson, who -were close by and saw what took place, are 
able to vouch for the accuracy of my story. 

A shell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s howitzer came 
into Watson’s squadron, which was drawn up under the bank of the 
Martini6ro tank; it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle* to shreds, and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse w r as knocked down, but not hurt; the man’s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of Watson’s officers, Captain Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their condition to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to be told they were both dead, and 
added : ‘ I think we had bettor not tell this story in England, for no 
one would believe it,’ I myself was close to the squadron, and dis¬ 
tinctly saw what happened, f 

All that day (tho 15th) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me that the Commander-in- 
Cliief desired my presence at the Martini&ro. 

On reporting myself to His Excellency, he told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sufficient reserve of small-arm ammunition had been 


brought with tho force, and that tho only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alambagh for it that night, adding that 
he could neither afford the time nor spare the troops which w r ould be 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to be post¬ 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then asked me if I thought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh in the dark. I answered, 
‘ I am sure I can.’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
1 not taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan chuprm8i< > x% attached to 
the Quartermaster-General's department, with strict orders not to lose 

* It was a Native saddle, such as Irregular Cavaliv used in those days, 
mode of felt without a tree. 

^ f On one occasion, when I was telling this story to General Sir Samuel 
Browne, V.C., lie said tlni ? something similar happened at the battle of 
Nadnlapur on December 2,/l ! . He (Browne) was Adjutant of his v< dment 
(the 10th Native Infantry;, which was drawn up in line, with a troop of lit ' 
Artillery, commanded by Major Kinlesido, < n its right >hmk, Seeing tim; 
something unusual had occurred, Browne rode up to the troop, and found 
that one of the men had had his saddle carried away from under him by a 
small round shot. The man, who happened at the moment to be standing 
u P + m his stirrups, escaped with a bruise, as did the horse. 

-»• A kind of more or less responsible servant or messengor, so called from 
wearing a chuprasa, or badge of office. 
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of him. I thought, therefore, I would have him to depend upon 
if my own memory failed me. The Commander-in-Chief impressed 
very strongly upon me the great necessity for caution, and told me I 
could *ake what escort I thought necessary, but that, whatever hap- 
pened, I must be back by daybreak, as he had signalled to Oufcram that 
the force would advance on the morrow. Sir Colin desired that the 
Ordnance officer, whose fault it was that sufficient ammunition had not 
been brought, should go back with me and be left at the Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there was no time to be lost. In the first 
instance I went to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, consulted him about my escort. Hope 
Grant strongly urged my taking with me a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
as well as some Native Cavalry, but for a night trip I thought it would 
be better to employ Natives only. 1 knew* that my one chance of 
success depended on neither being seen nor heard, and Native Cavalry 
move more quietly than British, chiefly because their scabbards are of 
wood, instead of steel. I felt, too, that if we came across the enemy, 
which was not improbable, and got scattered, Natives would run less 
lisk, and be better able to look after themselves. All this I explained 
to the General, but in the kindness of his heart he pressed me to take 
the Lancers, telling me he would feci happier about me if I had my 
own countrymen with me ; but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I was to be accompanied by Younghusband and Hugh 
Gough, with their respective squadrons of Native Cavalry. I took 
l cav< * - ,Il y kind and considerate General, and hurried off first to warn, 
the two Cavalry officers, then to the Dilkuslia to tell Lieutenant Tod 
Brown, in charge of the Ordnance depot, that his assistant was to go 
with me, and lastly to arrange with the Commissariat officer for camels 
upon which to bring back the ammunition. 

It was quite dark before I got to the place where my servants had 
collected, and where I expected to find my guide. What was my 
horror to hear that ho had disappeared! He had made his escape in 
the confusion consequent on the enemy’s attacks the previous after- 
noon. What was to be done now? I. was in despair—and became 
more and more doubtful of my ability to find the Alambagh in the 
dark. Ly daylight, and with ti e aid of a compass, which I always 
carried about me, I should have had little difficulty, even though the 
country we had to get over was intersected by ravines and water¬ 
courses, not to speak of the uncompromising jhil near the Jalalabad 
fort. However, go I mutt. 1 could not possibly tell the Command r- 
in-Chief that I w'as unable to carry out a duty for which he had 
selected me—there was nothing for it but to trust to my own recollec¬ 
tion of the route and hope for the best. 

Everything having been put in train, I returned to the Artillery 
bivouac, managed a. hasty dinner, mounted a fresh horse, and, about 
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, started off, accompanied by Youngliusband, Hugh Gough, the 
tiicky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 150 camels. 

Wo got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost the road, or rather track, 
for road there was none. We could see nothing but the lights of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right. I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction ; 
but that did not help us to clear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear interminable. At 
length we found ourselves upon open ground; but, alasl having 
edged off too much to our right we were in close proximity to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off again. I led the way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the compass was pointing, and to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beginning to.fear I should not be able to accomplish 
my task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the little party had to be carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. I then told 
Hugh Gough, whose squadron was in front, that we had better halt, 
for we could not be far from the Alambagh, and I was afraid that if we 
approached in a body we should be fired upon, in which case the 
camel-drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and we might find it difficult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where ho was until I 
returned. 

The Alambagh proved to bo farther off than I calculated, and I was 
beginning to fear I had lost my way, when all at once a great wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figure of the 
sentry pacing up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. When the 
atter appeared, I explained to him my object in coming, and begged 
dm to have the ammunition boxes ready for lading by the time I 
returned with the camels. I then rode back to where I had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alambagh. 

Alicady half the night was gone; but beyond the time required for 
oading the camels there was no delay; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long we started on our return journey. 

Hay had dawned before we .came in sight of the Dilkusha, and uy 
the- tune I had made the ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
)T. aS J? r ° ad da .>% h As I rode up to the Martini^re I could see old 
ially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
mil. 

hon nt lust 1 appealed, expressed himself ury 
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ed to see me, and, having made many kind and complimentary 
remarks as to the success of the little expedition, he told me to go off 
and get something to eat as quickly as possible, for we were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
me, feeling that I had earned my Chief’s approbation and justified his 
selection of me. I went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
inner man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by 


a round shot on the 14th. N 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I .was ordered to go with the 
advanco guard# Hope’s and Bussell’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel’s Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Greathed s brigade (except the 8th Foot left at the Dilkusha), with 
Bourchier’s battery, remained to guard our left flank until mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow the column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered, to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had Kavanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy had been so completely taken in by the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the slightest suspicion we should 
advance from our right, the result being that we were allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition, f We kept close along the river bank, our 
left being partially concealed by the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal we turned sharp to the Jeft, and passed through the narrow 
street of a small village, coming immediately under fire from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, which turned "out to be the north-east corner of the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavalry in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front: they were powerless, and the only 
tiling for them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 



* It consisted of Blunt’s troop of Hors* Artillery, the wing of the 53rd 
Foot, and Gough’s squadron of Hudson’s Horse. 

t We had not, howewr, gone far, when a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude Greathed's brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creeping quietly up, rushed Ujc Martimciv. Sir Colin had left Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart, an unusually promising ofliccr of the Bengal Engineers, oil 
the top of the Martini6re to keep Outram informed of our movements by 
means of the semaphore, and while Stewart was sending a message lie an 1 
Watson ( ho was with him) observed the enemy close up to the building. 
They Hew down the staircase, jumped on their horses, and, joining Watsoifs 
squadron and the two Madras Native Horse Artillery guns, rode to the city 
side of tli-. Mavtiniere to try and cut off the enemy, who, finding no one inside 
the building, and seeing their line of retreat threatened, made the best of their 
way back to the city. Several were killed by the Horse Artillery, which 
opened u]>on them with grape, ami by Watson’s sowars. 
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Ij&e'wo had just passed up, which by this time was crammed with 
Infantry and Artillery, making 1 confusion worse confounded.’ As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 53rd lined the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire within the enclosure. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead¬ 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid courage, unlimbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the building. 

Blunt found himself under a heavy fire from three different directions 
—on the right from the Sikandarbagh ; on the left and left front from 
the barracks, some huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mess-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he pointed his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the left. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a feeling of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 53rd, in the most brilliant manner, 
forced the enemy from the position they held on our left front, and 
the Highlanders", without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts—the point, as I have already said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded; they tore off tho roofs, and, leaping into the houses, drove 
the enemy before them right through the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for the remainder of the operations theso 
barracks were held by the 93rd. 

This action on the part of tho Highlanders w'as as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attacking 
force; but for all that, our position was extremely critical, and 
Sir Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could be attempted until wo had gained possession of the Sikandar¬ 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
130 yards square, surrounded by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, 
carefully looplioled, and flanked at the corners by circular bastions. 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over which was a double-storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosure w ; as a pavilion 
with a fiat roof prepared for musketry, and from the whole place an 
incessant fire w r as being kept up. 

Sir Colin, in order to get a better view of the position, and thus bo 
able to decide in what direction the attack could most advantageously 
be mode, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt s 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly ltd and, when I heard the Commander-in- 
Chiof \claim, ' I am hi;.’ Luckily it w*as only by a spent bullet, 
which had passed through a gunner (killing him on the spot) before it 
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Sir Colin on the thigh, causing a severe contusion, but nothing 
It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no great damage had been done. 

By this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which with con¬ 
siderable difficulty had been dragged up the bank, opened fire on the 
point selected by Sir Colin for the breach—the south-east corner of the 
wall surrounding the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
battery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded: Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his command 14 Europeans and 
6 Gun .Lascars were killed or wounded; 20 of the troop-horses were 
also knocked over.j- 

While the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the 53rd, cleared off a body of the enemy who had collected on 
our left front, and connected the barracks with the main attack by a 
line of skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening three feet square and three feet 
from the ground had been made in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious; Sir Colin would not 
wait, and ordered the assault to begin. The Infantryhad been lying 
down, under such slight cover as was availablo, impatiently awaiting 
for this order. The moment it reached them, up they sprang with one 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout which must have fore¬ 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandarbagh. The 93rd 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by the 53rd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon^ of the 93rd Highlanders, and one of the 
battalions of Detachments under Major Roger Barnston. 

* This wall lias long since been built up, and the whole place is so over¬ 
grown with jungle that it was with difficulty I could trace the actual site of 
the breach when I last visited Lucknow in 1893. 

f Blunt’s troop, when it left Umballa in May, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and 20 Native Gun Lascars. It suffered so severely at Delhi that 
only five guns could be manned when it marched from there in September, 
and after the fight at Agra its total loss amounted to 12 killed and 25 
wounded. Four guns could then with difficulty be manned. When Blunt 
left the troop in January, 1858, to take command of Bourchier’s Field Battery, 
69 out of the 113 men with whom he had commenced the campaign had been 
killed or wounded ! The troop would have been unserviceable, had men not 
volunteered for it from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the 
Royal Artillery. At the commencement of tin*. Mutinv Blunt was a subaltern, 
and in ten months he found himself a Lieutenant-Colonel and a C.B. Quick 
promotion and groat rewards iudeed, but nothing more than he richly deserved; 
for seldom, if ever, has a battery and its commander had a grander record 
to show. 

X Captain Walton was the senior officer of the regiment present, and took 
a conspicuous part in leading it, but as in Sir Cohn Campbell’s opinio:- Ire 
was too junior to be in command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon was appointed 
as a temporary measure. 





HEROIC DEEDS 


';,- lfc'wa 3 a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten—that glorious 
"Struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death 1 Highlanders and Sikhs. 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Dogras* * * § and Pathans, all vied with each other 
in the generous competition.t 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate. Then followed Lieutenant Cooper, of the 
93rd, and immediately behind him his Colonel (Ewart), Captain 
Lumsden, of the 30th Bengal Infantry,J and a number of Sikhs and 
Highlanders as fast as they could scramble through the opening. A 
drummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one of the first to pass that 
grim boundary between life and death, for when I got in I found him 
just inside the breach, lying on his back quite dead a pretty, innocent¬ 
looking, fair-haired lad, not more than fourteen years of age. 

The crush now became so great in the men s eagerness to get through 
the opening and join the confiict within, that a regular bloc!', was the 
consequence, which every minute became more hopeless. One party 
made for the gateway and another for a barred window§ close by, 
determined to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rushed by the 4th Punjab Infantry gallantly led by a Dogi’a Subadar,|| 
a Punjabi Mahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous bravery. The enemy, having been driven oug of the 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heavy doors of which wcie in the 
act of being closed, when the Mahomedan (Mukarrab Khan by name) 
pushed his left arm, on which ho carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventing their being shut; v on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut, he drew it out, instantly thrusting in the other arm, when 
the right hand was all but severed from the wrist. 11 But he gained his 




* The word ‘ Dogra’ was originally applied to tlio Rajput clans in the hills 
and sub-mont-ue tracts to the north of the Ravi. In later years it included 
hill Rajputs south of the Ravi, and in military parlance all these Rajputs who 
enlisted in our ranks came to be called Dogras. . . 

•| In consequence of the behaviour ot the 4th Punjab Infanny () u thi8 
occasion, and in other engagements in which they served with the V ad Big i- 
landers, the officers and men of the latter corps took a great liking to the 
former regiment, and some years after the Mutiny two officers of the 9 old, 
who were candidates for the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
4th Punjab Infantry. 

$ Attached as Interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders. 

§ It was here Captain Walton, of tin 53rd, was severely wounded . 

II Subadar Gokal Sing who mentioned by the Commander-iu-Chief in 
despatches for his conduct on this occasion. 

«i For this act of heroism Mukarrab Khan was given the Order ot Merit. the 
Indi iu equivalent to the Victoria Cross, but carrying with it an increase < t 
nay. At the end of the campaign Mukarrab Khan left the service, hut. when 
his old Commanding officer, Colonel Wilde, w.n! to the Um boy la expedition 
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the doors could not be closed, and ■were soon forced open 
Aether, upon which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 58rd, 93rd, and 
some of the Detachments, swarmed in. 

This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witnessed, for, with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immediately behind the storming party. As 
we reached the gateway, Anson was knocked off his horse by a bullet, 
which grazed the base of the skull just behind the right ear, and stunned 
him for a moment —the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable 
position, had collected in the Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards 
ol 2,000, with the intention of falling upon our right flank so soon ns 
we should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
Hazratganj.* They were now completely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
continued to pour. There could therefore L no thought of escape, and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion, and into the space between it and 
the north wall, where they were all shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those 
which even in the excitement of battle and the flush of victory make 
one feel strongly what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their struggles, and those near the top of this ghastly pile of 
writhing humanity vented Eieir rage and disappointment on every 
British officer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description. 

The firing and fighting did not cease altogether for some time after 
the main body of the rebels were destroyed. A few got up into the 
guard-room above tho gateway, and tried to barricade themselves in; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, but none escaped the vengeanco 
of the soldiers. There were some deadly combats between tho mutinous 
sepoys and the Sikhs. Eventually all the rebels were killed, save three 
or four who dropped over the wall on the city side. It i to be hoped 
they lived to tell tho tale of the dauntless courage which carried evt ; /- 
thing before it. 

Considering tho tremendous odds which those who first entered 
through the breach were] exposed to, and the desperate nature of the 


hi ^1803, Mukarrab Khan turned up and insisted on serving with him as ;m 
* One of the principal thoroughfares of Lucknow. 
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^g, our losses were astonishingly small. The 98rd had 2 offid 
28 men (including the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded. 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one was severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also killed or wounded.* 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

The operation which I have tried to describe in the last chapter was 
not completed until well on in the afternoon, when the movement 
towards the Residency was at once proceeded with. To the left as we 
advanced the ground was fairly open (with the exception of quite a 
small village) for about 1,100 yards in the direction of the British 
Infantry mess-liouse. To the right also, for about 300 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, as far as the Shah 
Najaf, f a handsome white-domed tomb, surrounded by a court-yard, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed walls ; and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Rasul,J another tomb standing on a slight eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the village, which was 
carried by the Infantry, while the Artillery were brought up to open fire 
on the Shall Najaf and Kadam Rasul. The latter was soon occupied 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to Greathed’s brigade, which 
had by this time joined the main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

Lieutenant Paul, the Commandant, was killed. Lieutenant Oldfield 
mortally, and Lieutenant McQueen severely, wounded. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
who brought the regiment out of action, was quite a lad, and was killed at 
Luliiya. tli following April. Both ho and McQueen were recommended fot 
d®. * lor their gallantry on this occasion. After the light was over, one 
<»! toe Native officers, bemoaning the loss of the British officers, asked me who 
would be sent to replace them. He added : * Sahib , ham log larai ■mca bahut. 

' v ham w ? jang ka bandobast nahin jantc ’ (* Sir, wo can fight well, but we 
do not und- s land military arrangements’). What the old soldier intended 
to convey to me was his sense of the inability of himself and his comrades to 
do^without the leadership and general management of the British officers. 

Shah Najaf is the tomb of Ohazi-ud-din Haidar, first King of Oudii. 
milt by himself. ^ It derives its name from Najaf, the lull on which is built 
1(3 h)mb of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, and of which tomb this is said to 
oo a copy. 

I 1 he Kadam Rasul, or Prophet’s footprint, a Mahomed&n place of worship, 
which^ contained a afcoiM> bearing tin fthofootoftl Proph t, 1 

Horn Arabia by a , ilgrim, During the Mutiny the holystone was carried off. 
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and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 


got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battalion of Detachments advanced in skirmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematurely, wounding Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards. Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a few minutes there was a slight panic. The 
Commander-in-Chief, with Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
their respective staffs, w r ere sitting on their horses anxiously awaiting 
the result of the attack, when all at once it became apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of the men, who were 
emerging from the belt of jungle and hastening towards us. Norman 
was the first to grasp the situation. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped into their midst, and called on them to pull themselves 
together; the men rallied at once, and advanced into the cover from 
which they had for the moment retreated. I had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind under fire. On this 
particular occasion these qualities were most marked, and his action 


was most timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent the capture of the Shah Najaf. 
Fire waB now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
the Gumti (the first shot from which blew up one of the ammunition 
waggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house were brought to bear 
upon us. The musketry fire was incessant, and Peel’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked. 

Sir Colin was beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder— 
the position was most uncomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Three hours since the attack began I The day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object; on the contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat was not to be thought of; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationary had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every ono 
felt that the only chance for the little British army fighting against 
30,000 desperate mutineers, with every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance at all hazards; and this our gallant old Chief docided to do. 
Placing himself at the head of the 93rd, he explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him. There was no mistaking the response; cheer 
after cheer rent the air as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew so well, and believed in so thoroughly, assuring him of their 
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THE SHAH NAJAF 




(fess to follow whithersoever he should lead, do whatever h’ 
sfihuld direct. They moved off, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Fusiliers, the advance of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked with wounded officers and dead and struggling 
horses. It was here that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Colin s Aide-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his brother (another Aide-de-camp) was 
■wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot dead indeed, ver t > few 
escaped injury, either to themselves or their horses. I was one ot the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to be twenty feet high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was nothing for it but to 
endeavour to broach the massive wall.* The 24-pounders hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task, though 
only a few yards off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as he could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Sir Colin’s trusted Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was the bearer of the order. Ho and Hope, after consulting together, 
determined that before the latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assisted by a sergeant of tho 03rd, they set about their search, and 
actually did find a narrow gap, through which they could see that the 
enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst them, were fast abandoning the building. Tho two 
friends helped each other through tho gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across tho now deserted enclosure to 
Secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked; and Allgood had the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Commander-in-Chief that there was no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was in our possession. 

It was getting dark when at length we occupied the Shall Najaf; 
somo of us got on to the top of the building to take a look round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering uncon¬ 
cernedly up to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
Masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, he made all 

* Lieutenant Salmon, R.N. (now Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, K.C.lb), 
climbed up a tree 1 overhanging this wall, in order to :see what was going on 
behind it; ho succeeded in obtaining useful information, lmt on being ] i- 
oeived, was fired at and badly wounded. He received the V.C. 
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' :llidiaste to the river, into which he dropped, and swam to the other 


side. 

Sir Colin and my General took up their quarters in the Shah Najaf, 
but only nominally, for after a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed in the huts near the 
Sikandarbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun set it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
necessarily on a very limited scale. 

By this time I was dead beat, having been for sixty hours continually 
in the saddle, except when I lay down for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th. 

We were not allowed, however, to have a very long night’s rest. 
Hours before dawn on the 17th we were roused by the beating of 
drums and ringing of bells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of their followers), which caused 
v the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to then arms. But the 

enemy were not in a mood to encounter us in the open, small as our 
numbers were; they had suffered heavily the day before, and they 
must have begun to realize that their strongest positions were in¬ 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was the next point to be carried, but the Com- 
nmnder-in-Chief thought it would be prudent to make our left quite 
secure in the first instance. The duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Russell. Four bungalows* in which the 
officers of the 82nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Russell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, by which we communicated 
with the Dilkusha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from tl>e Residency would have to be brought away. Russell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of his Artillery, and 
forced the rebels to vacate this important position, and Banks’s house 
was held during the remainder of the operations by 80 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant F. Keen.f 

In the meantime a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mess-house—a double-stoi’ied building, situated on slightly rising 
ground, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet, broad, and beyond that at some 
jit tie distance by loop-holed wall. 

Our losses on the previous day had been very severe, and Sir Colin, 


* Mmkt-d U on the map. 

j .Vow Major-General Keen, O.B. It was an extremely responsible charge 
for ho young an officei with such a small party, rs it was very isolated und 
exposed to attack. 





PLANTING THE FLAG 

juptknfs to spare his men as much as possible, decided to batter the 
face freely with Artillery before permitting it to be attacked. Peel’s 
guns and Longden’s mortars were therefore brought to bear upon it, 
and kept up a continual fire until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they had had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was commanded by 
Brevet-Major Wolseley,* of the 90th Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the 53rd Foot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, under Captain 
Cruise, of the 90th. 

The building and its many outhouses were carried with a rush, and 
the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moti Mahal, f were followed 
across the road, where our troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. 'Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, -who 
quickly opened out a space tlnough which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but without avail, and ere the sun set the 
last position which separated the relieved from the relieving forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved off to attack the mess-house, Sir Colin, who, on 
his white horse, was interestedly w T atcliing the proceedings, ordered 
me to procure a regimental colour and place it on one of the turrets of 
the building, that Outram might be able to judge how* far wo had 
advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand¬ 
ing close by, and requested the Commandant, Captain Green, to let me 
have one of his colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As T entered, I w’as met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin’s Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 53rd Foot, 
hy both of whom I was assisted in getting the flag with its long staff’ 
U P the inconveniently narrow staircase, and in planting it on the 
turret nearest the Kaisarbagh, which was about 850 yards off. No sooner 
ffid the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after shot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes it was knocked over, 
falling into the ditch below. I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in position, only for it to be once more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by 
* ir Colin to report what was going on in the interior of the Kaisar- 
a 8h) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
ound that this time the staff had been broken in two. Notw ithstand¬ 
ing) I managed to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it was not 
a gam bit, though the enemy continued to fire at it for some time. 

vow Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., Command 
, k the Pearl Palace from the fancied resimblaneo of 
(911106 destroyed) to the curve of a pearl. 


er-in-Chicf. 
ono of its domes 
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mtram, unwilling to risk unnecessary loss of men, did not 
Extend his position until he was sure we were close at hand, but he 
was not idle. While Sir Colin was slowly working his way towards 
him on the 16th, he had gradually occupied such buildings as lay in 
the direction of our advance. From the mess-house we could see the 
British flag flying on the top of the engine-house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory piece of intelligence Nor¬ 
man went down to report to Sir Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Outram 
and Havelock were standing together. They had run the gauntlet; of 
the enemy’s fire in coming from the engine house; Colonel Robert 
Napier and two other officers who accompanied them, having been 
wounded, had to be carried back. Some of Lennox’s Sappers set to 
work, and soon made a hole in the wall* large enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

I had never before met either of thorn. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
terms of the warmest admiration, and his courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel¬ 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, whoso character 
I so greatly admired. He was then fifty-four years of age, strong 
and broad-shouldered, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
responsibility and anxiety he had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through. Havelock, the hero of a hundred fights, on the contrary, 
looked ill, worn and depressed, but brightened up a little when Norman 
told him he had been made a K.C.B. 

Sir Colin waited to receive these two heroes on the ground sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three veterans took place. A most impressive and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi¬ 
dence of the success of our operations, every gun in the Raisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was li :d ; it did not last long, for it was neither the time 
nor the place to discuss plans for the future. All Sir Colin could then 
say was that the troops should be removed outside Lucknow as soon 
as the women and children had boon brought away, and he expressed 
his * thankfulness that the relief of the garrison had been accomplished.’ 

Norman and I obtained permission to accompany Outram and Have¬ 
lock back to the Residency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so many acts of heroism, and of so much suffer* 

* A slab let into the south-west corner of the wall marks the spot. 
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& endined with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
•occupied by Havelock’s force in the Chatta Manzil, and in other build¬ 
ings which have long since disappeared. At one of these we stopped to 
watch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy’s guns on the opposite 
side of the river. Wo talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story of our advance. It was some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Commander of the 
', a “ ei ' y ’ Captain William Oiplierts,* for in his soiled and torn summer 

to w- S ’ ., fa S® th ^?’ worn ’ and be ffrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distinguish the officer from his men, and it was under these level- 

the h0nm,rof makin *? the acquaintance 
occasion ®?2® ru,8 { led brother oilicer, whoso audacious courage on the 
admiration 5 ^ S a * va ?' 36 over the Charbagli bridge had won the 
Cross SVeryOn0 m f ° rCe ’ aDd gained for bhn the Victoria 

t0 thS BaUey ' gUard; and ns we looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 

ulirr: , 11 ';. 1 Aitk0nand ^‘man could have managed 

t d f nd it for nearly five months. There was plenty of evidence on 

15 t u Un0UU i d n g . buUdm " 8 ot the dangerous nature of the service 
fornwl^ im J u"' B ' lUu,Ut NatiV ° comiudos bad so admirably per- 

ntonidn* , Although , we were P ressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to apeak to ao.no of tho Native officers and sepoys, whose 

St“‘ t KS,S ro>ghoo ‘ “° e ° ”' - - u “ 

At length we came to the Residency itself, where wo met a few old 
riends and acquaintances, who welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Rev. ,T. P. Harris 
na ins wife I had known at Peshawar ; there were also Mrs. Fletcher 
J- os, t ic widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mninpuri I liavo related, and Mrs. Case, the widow of 

ne brave Major of the 32nd, who lost his life at t-lie affair of Chinhut. 
is. fnglis showed us tho tiny room which she and her children had 
with Mrs. Case all through the siege ; but. it was difficult to get 
o t lem to speak of their miserable experit uces, which were too sad 
r n .'. f ru ^° 5 lin< ^ too recent to bo talked about, and they naturally pro* 
tuei to dwell on their thankfulness for the relief that had como at 
ns ’ an ^ ^sten to our account of wlmt had hnpp> nod in other places, 
t was too late then to go round tho position; that had to be left for 
sno ler daj ; indeed, it was quite dark when \ye returned 10 Hoad- 
vuai eis, established by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instincts 
prompting him to remain with his troops. 

Now General ,Sir William Olphuita, V.G., Iv.C.lk 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The night of the 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the next 
morning the troops were under arms. Thousands of the enemy had 
collected in the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south-west, was seized and held, 
as from this position a flanking fire could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy advancing from the Kaisarbagh. 

The most difficult part of Sir Cohn’s task had yet to be accomplished 

_the bringing away of the women and children, and the sick and 

wounded, from the Residency—and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused the Commander-in-Chief much anxious 
thought. Many, amongst whom were Outram and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagh and capture the city in the first instance; 
but 45 officers and 496 men out of our small force had been killed or 
wounded; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such an undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determined to confine his opera¬ 
tions to the relief of the garrison. 

That the Chief was right there can be no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night; there was no reserve to fall back upon; 
and had he listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into complications in the city, it is more than probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others w’ho at the tune differed fiom 
him in their ideas of the course which should be adopted. 

From the Dilkusha to the Residency was not less than five miles, 
every yard of the wa) had to be guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to be reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 75th Foot from the Alambagh. Fortunately 
this could be done without dangerously weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawnpore. 

It had now to be < • itled whether the evacuation should be effected 
by the route wc had ourselves followed, which was circuitous and in 
places difficult for the wheeled vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and tbe women and children; or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house,-which was shorter and had the 
advantage of a metalled road throughout. But unless Russell, whose 
brigade was in position at tho barracks, could make the latter line 
secure, it would be too hazardous to adopt, and up to the present the 
reports from Russell had not been very promising. He had been 
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fy pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that he could make no 
pression on the enemy without heavy guns. Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to Russell’s assist¬ 
ance, and report to the Commander-in-Chief on the whole situation. 
I was told to go with him and bring back the re : red information. 

IVe found Russell in a very uncomfortable portion, exposed to a hot 
fire and closely surrounded by the enemy, who were holding the British 
Infantry hospital and other buildings within a few yards of him. 

.1 remained with Russell while Biddulph reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the canal, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with villages and walled enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s fire, along which he 'was able to bring ‘to 
Russell's assistance a 9-pounder gun, a 24-pounder howitzer, and four 
54-inch mortars. As the 9-pounder was fired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s 18-pounders struck the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, scattering groat clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchior 
and another officer; the round shot then hit Brigadier Russell, just 
grazing the back of his nock, actually cutting his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower limbs for some days. 

Russell being for the time hors de combat , Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drive the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw Biddulph again. I had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief when heavy firing was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack was made by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which was repulsed by Remmin"ton’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two c ompanies of Infantry belonging to the 23rd and 
53rd Foot, brought up by the Commander-in-Ghief himself, who 
expressed to Remmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
m which his troop had come into action. 

Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succ u eded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. 'Un¬ 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the relieved 
garrison by Banks’s house. 

^ Burly on the following morning, the 19tli, I was sent by the 

Commander-in-chief to the Residency with a note for Sir Jainc3 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with¬ 
drawal were new complete, and that conveyances for the women, 
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children, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as thev arrived 
from the Dilkusha. 

'W hen he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if I had noticed the openings made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they were large 
enough for the gui carts, and carnages to get through. I replied 
that I had not observed them very particularly, but I was inclined to 
think some of them were certainly rather small. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the ire of a wounded officer lying on a couch at 
the end of the room, for he wrathfully asked me whether I had 
measured the openings, and on my saying I had not, he added: < You 
had better wait to give your opinion until you know what you are 
talking about; those openings were made by my orders, and I am 
quite sure they fire the necessary size.’ The officer was no other than 
Colonel Eobert Napier, who, as I havo already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17th. I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kindly came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered any opinion of my own: 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that he thought me a very 
bumptious youngster. I do not know whether the Chief of the Staff * 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right in my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. r 

By sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in the Sikandarbagh. Not a very agreeable resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely slightly covered over in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north wall to strengthen the defences. 

! ho survivors of the siege, however, had become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and were too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to be over¬ 
sensitive. 

It was a sail little assemblage ; all were more or less broken down 
and out of health, while many wore widows or orphans, having left 
thou- nearest and dearest in the Residency burial-ground. Officer and 
men accoided them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 

.™ld 8h Chi«f tT de6P ? ? m fdt f ° r their forlorn condition, while 

11 ? ld V h ef had a comforlable ‘oa prepared for them. When uieht, 
set m the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
mek noholy convoy with its guard of soldiers started for the Dilkusha 
when- it arrived in safety, and was warmly received by the officers of 


Colonel Napier was Chief of the Staff to Sir James Outram. 
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IMPRESSIONS ON VISITING THE RESIDENCY 


Lancers and the rest of the garrison, who did all that circurn- 
nees would allow to make the ladies and children comfortable. 

During the 20tli, 21st, and 22nd, everything that was worth 
removing and for which carriage could he provided was brought away. 
Such a miscellaneous collection it was—jewels and other valuables 
belonging to the ex-royal family, twenty-five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, including grain, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the palace as were considered likely to be of use. 

The troops were not moved away from the Residency till midnight 
on the 22nd, and I had several opportunities before then of going over 
the position, to every point of which some thrilling story was attached, 
and of renew!ug acquaintance with many of the garrison whom I had 
known before. Amongst them was Sam Lawrence, of the 32nd Foot, 
a friend of Peshawar days, who, for his gallant defence of the Redan, 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. I was shown Innes’s advanced post, 
named after McLeod Innes,* a talented Engineer officer, who also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnpore battery, where 
so many valuable lives had been sacrificed, and the room where Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his mortal wound; then I climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of the city and the posts held by the 
enemy could be obtained. 

The more I saw, tho more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
such a mere handful of men against such vast numbers. It was 
specially pleasant to me to listen to the praises bestowed on the officers 
of my own regiment, of whom nine were present when tho siege com¬ 
menced, and only one escaped to the end unwounded, while five were 
killed or died of their injuries. 0 the other three, one was wounded 
three different times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in their praises of the Engineer officers. During 
tho latter part of the siege the rebels, finding they could not carry tho 
position by assault, tried hard to undermine the defences; but our 
Engineers were ever on the watch, and countermined so successfully 
that they were able to frustrate the enemy’s designs on almost every 
occasion. 
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The wonderful manner in which the Hindustani soldiers held their 
ground, notwithstanding that they were incessantly taunted by tin tr 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis agaiost their own people, 
was also much dilated upon. 

The casualties during the siege were extromeL heavy. When it 
commenced on the 1st of July, the strength of tho garrison was 
927 Europe aus and 765 Natives. Of the former, 163 w ore civilians - 
bi\ and useful, but untrained to arms; of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. Up to tho arri\: l 


Now Lieuteiujit-Gencml McLeod lanes, V.C. 
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of Outram and Havelock (a period of eighty-seven days), 350 Europeans 
and 133 natives were either killed or died of wounds and disease. Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the ladies and soldiers’ wives, 
everyono spoke in the highest terms and with the warmest appreciation. 
They suffered, without a murmur, the most terrible hardships; they 
devoted themselves to the sick and wounded in the hospital, and were 
ever ready to help in any way that was useful. Two ladies were 
killed, and nine died, during the siege. 

The contemplation of the defence of Lucknow, and the realization of 
the noble qualities it called forth in the defenders, cannot but excite in 


the breast of evory British man and woman, as it did in mine, feelings 
of pride and admiration. But what impressed me more than even the 
glorious defence was the foresight and ability of the man who made that 
defence possible. 

Henry Lawrence was, apparently, the only European in India who, 
from the very first, formed an accurate estimate of the extent of the 
danger which threatened our rule in the early part of 1857, and who, 
notwithstanding his thorough appreciation of the many good qualities 


of Native soldiers, was not misled into a mistaken belief in the abso¬ 
lute loyalty of the Native a my. Fourteen years before Lawrence had 
predicted the Mutiny * and the course it would take, and when events 
shaped themselves as he had foreseen, he gave it as his opinion that 
the disaffection would be general and widespread. But while his inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was his influence with Natives—perhaps by reason of that knowledge 
— that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his 
measures for the defence of the Residency were completed, and he 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not only to continue in their 
allegiance, but to shaiv with their European comrades the dangers and 
privations of the siege—a priceless service, for without their aid the 
defence could not have been made. 


* Cat'.vAta Review 1843. ‘After commenting on the habitual carelessness 
•i Government and its disregard of ordinary military precautions and prepara- 

how possible it was that a hostile party 
might hcize Belt i. and, if the outbreak were not speedily suppressed, what 
gr.ut consequences might ensue. ‘ Let this happen,’ he said, ‘on June 2, and 
docH an y sane man doubt that twenty-four hours would swell tie hundreds of 

tho “? a, + ld8 ’ a ^ every ploughshare in the Delhi States 

would be turned into a sword ( And when a mindent force hod been mustered, 
^aoh could not be ellectod with,,, * month, should wo not then hove a uioiv 
dilin ult g.nne to ploy than Cine at Pla'vsy or Wellington at A'■ ive ? Wo 
8hou,d L f h !? literally striking for our existence at the most 'inclement 
season of the year, with the prestige of om name tarnished.’ Going on to 
*J lat Meerut, Uniballa, and Agra might say that they had no troo-w 
to spare from their own necessities, or that they had no earriatre ‘Should 
not, then,’ he wrote, « have to st.ike anew for om Indian Empire r ' 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
From 

a photograph taken at Lucknow . 
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LAWRENCE AS STATESMAN AND RULER 

no part of India was there greater need for the services of^ 
ng, enlightened, and sympathetic Ruler and Statesman. Difficult 
as were the positions in which many men in authority were placed in 
1857, none was more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Oommissionership of Oudh 
in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the administration w r ere 
at feud with each other, and by their ignorance of the proper methods 
of dealing with the peoplo they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

While Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and in earning the gratitude of the peoplo by modifying the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which had 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the canton¬ 
ments in Oudh. Sir Henry met this new’ trouble in the same intelli¬ 
gent and conciliatory spirit as that in which he had dealt with his civil 
difficulties. He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper feeling of loyalty by arresting several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper with the soldiery, and he liberally rewarded 
them, pointing out at the same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a soldier of being faithless to his salt. But while doing everything in 
his powder to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certain amount of 
success, he did not neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Governor-General advising him to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to call on the Nepalese to assist; at the same time he 
applied to Lord Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier- 
General, which gave him military as well as civil control—a very 
necessary measure, for none of the senior military officers in Oudh 
were men to be relied upon; indeed, as in so mam other places, they 
had to be effaced when the troubles began. 

V ery early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Residency ; he cleared the ground of all cover in 
it3 immediate vicinity, as far as it was possible to do so; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firew’ood; arranged 
for a proper supply of water; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 3,000 addi¬ 
tional mouths belonging to Outram and Havelock’s force; in fact, he 
did everything which forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the g. rison to hold out in what he fore av would be a long and 
deadly struggle against fearful odds. There was no fort, as there was 
at Agra, capable of sheltering every European in Oudh, and strong 
enough to defy any number of mutineers, nor was there, as at Oawn- 
pc>Lv, a well-stodied and strongly-fortifii d magazine to depend upon. 
Bu^ Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficulties which 
suirounded him; ho was fully alive to the danger, but ho recognized 
> iat hia best, indeed, his onlv, chance of delaying the inevitable 
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^J$H)ellion until (as he hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th May Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning as follows: 
1 Hitherto the country has been kept quiet, and we have played the 
Irregulars against the line regiments; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if 
not days—unless Delhi be in the interim captured—there will be but 
one feeling throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangerous than any other. Keligion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have their influence ; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company’s ikbal *—when it is gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered during the 
last few days, and we are now asked, almost in terms of insolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or when it will be. It was only just after 
tho Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khyber, that, in my memory, such a tone ever before prevailed.’-)- 
Feeling all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on 4 to preserve the 
soldiery to their duty and the people to their allegiance,’ while at the 
same time he was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara¬ 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come. 


There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man ; 
Ids friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 

character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a erisis.t 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

While the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted the 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keeping up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on the Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebels to believe 
thu t our wholo efforts were directed to taking that place. By the even¬ 
ing of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next morning. But the 


* ,r : ntt))': good luck. + ‘ Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.’ 

X In Sir i on ry Lawrence s 4 Life ’ two memoranda appear, one By Lieutenant 
(now Liouliumnl-fieiH-rnl) McLeod flines, Assistant Engineer at Lucknow in 
the otic. r by Sir Henry Lawrence himself. They are worthy of perusal, 
a;.'t will giv 1 he iv.'Kler some insight into Lawrence’s character : they will 
also exemplify how mctsSAiy it is foi anyone placed in a position of authority 
in India to study the peculiarities of the people and gain their confidence bv 
kindness and sympathy, to which they readily respond, and, above nil to he 
firm and decided in his dealings with then,. Firmness and decision arc 
qualities which are appreciated more than all other by Natives ; they expee* 
them in their Rulors, and without them no European can have any power 
over them, oi ever hope to gain their respect and esteem. 
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^ „ of that heavy fire had already boon accomplished ; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, were all safe in the DjEkusba,; no 
one was left in the Residency but the garrison, on duty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they were to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence and with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated the place, and passed 
down the long line of posts, first those held by Outram’s and Havelock’s 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Martiniere Park. As they moved on, Outram’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell in behind, and were followed by the relieving force, which 
brought up the rear. The scheme for this very delicate movement had 
been most carefully considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the 
clever Chief >f tho Staff, who clearly explained to all concerned the 
parts they had to play, and emphatically unpressed upon them thsi 
success depended on his directions being followed to the letter, and on 
then being carried out without the slightest noise or confusion. 

bir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their respective 
staffs, watched tho movement from a position in front of the Sikandar- 
hagh, where a body of Artillery and Infantry were held in readiness 
for any emergency. When tho tunc arrived for the advanced piquets 
to be drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from the Kaisarbagh, 
mol for a moment wo feared our plans had been discovered. Portu- 
natel j , one of Peel's rocket-carts was still in position beyond the Moti 
Mahal, and tho celerity with which the officer in charge replied to this 
burst of lire apparently convinced tho enemy we wore holding our 
gionnd, for the firing soon $en sod, and we breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have 'with him an officer from 
Hales b igado, which was on the left rear of our line of posts, that ho 
mig if. go back and tell his Brigadier when the proper time came for 
rt ^ er 1,0 move off in concert with the rest of the force; but this 
fl U< i ^ a t n °*’ a PP fircn tly> understood that he would have to return in 
m uuk, and when Mansfield directed him to carry out the duty for 
‘ } ■ been summoned, he replied that he did not think he 

f ou 1 lllu ^ way. Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for 

i was of supreme importance that the retirement should be imul 
a neons, and turning to me, ho said: ‘You have been to Hale’s 
pOoition : do you think you could find your way there now ?* I 
•m i ' ' ^ ^ think I can.’ Upon which he told me to go at once, 

'he officer belonging to tho brigade to accompany mo. 1 
0( ^ *be General whether lie wished me to retire with Hale’s 

hp l - or r °hirn to him. He replied: ‘ Return to me here, that I may 

I rodo ° rder 1UX3 b0Cn rCCoivcd/ 

(J( ° o 1 w ^h my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform a far from easy, and rather hazardous, duty. I had only been 
over the ground twice—going to and returning from the position on 
the 18th— and most of the villages then standing had since been 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, which seemed 
to lead in every direction but the right one; at last, however, we 
arrived at our destination, T delivered the order to Colonel Hale, and 
set out on my return journey alone. My consternation was great on 
reaching the Sikandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report myself 
.o Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, their staffs, and the 
troops; not a creature was to be seen. I then began to understand 
what a long time it had taken me to carry out the errand upon which 
I had h:en sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought 
possible. I could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the force had 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned out, however, happily 
for me, they remained for some hours in blissful ignorance of our 
successful reth ement, and, instead of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heavy fire on the empty Residency and other abandoned 
post Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew the troops 
must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could carry me until I 
overtook the roar guard just as it was crossing the canal, along the 
right bank of which ohe greater part of the force had been placed in 
position. When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten all about me, which somewhat surprised me, for I had 
frequently noticed how exactly he remembered the particulars of any 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Thk Relief of the Lucknow garrison was now accomplished—a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any Commander might -well be pioud, 
carried out as it had been in every particular as originally planned, 
thus demonstrating with what care each detail had been thought out, 
and how admire Uy movement after movement had been executed. 

November the 23rd was spent in arranging for the march to 
Cawnpojo, and in organizing ihe division which was to be left in 
posh ion, under Outran), in and about the Alnmbagh ; it was tube 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Head-Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the distribution of 
transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant s directions as to the order 
in which the troops were to march. Round the Dilkusha the scene of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme; women, children, sick and 
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DEATH OF GENERAL HAVELOCK 


tjj#pflcd men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock-carts, grass 
ers’ ponies, and doolies with their innumerable bearers, all crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to be an almost hopeless task. At last the 
families were got off in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for their comfort were to bo made, and then place on the line of 
march, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the Coinmander-in-Chief thanking the troops for the manner 
in which the very difficult and harassing service of the Relief had been 
performed. Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which was that the rebels were 
completely thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
successfully carried out in the face of 50,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently narrow and tortuous lane— the only lino of retreat 
open. 
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The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to the 
Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent back for Outram’s 
division, which joined us the morning after, bringing with it General 
Havelock’s dead body. Ho had died the previous day—‘ a martyr to 
duty, as the Commander-m-Chief expressed it in his General Order. 
I he brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny—Burma, Afghanistan, Gwalior, and the 
Sutlej was buried inside the Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whole army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A -wash and change of clothes, in which we -were now able to 
indulge, were much-appreciated luxuries. From the time w r e had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on luty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on the spot where the close of 
day found them fighting. 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
the troops. The personal interest which every mail in the force felt in 
the rescue of his countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the 
excitement at all times inseparable from war. was a stimulant which 
enabled all ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long 
continued privations and hardships—for body and mind are equally 
affected by will—and there was no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt inconvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 25th and 2Gth were busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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k 1 inaki 1)g the necessary arrangements for fitting out Outram’^mT 
’ 00 shong, with 25 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

<&wLvL$ n T°t n v thQ 2 J th We Starfced 011 0Ur return rQarc h towards 
wWpwT • Tt ? . St f n S e procession. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the road which 

”■ ”7r ” d , 7 ,h * «"*•“ »• i„ t si 

at that time of the year was partly under water, and jhils were 
numerous Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 

• e^ld start ad rn 10St reached the end 0f tho march befo «-' ‘ho rear 
were fas‘ant and unavoidable, and the time 

eonit d , 6y oc , cu P lc ' d ’ as well as the mode of conveyance- 

. “ “s; ,h * ***- —» 

My place was with the advance guard, as I had to go on ahead to 

tah n off h 16 ° a - mP i aUd 1 haVC raill P s e°‘ rcad y ‘o enable the carts to be 
t lv. of! the raised roads. Soon after leaving the Alambagh wo heard 

‘ cheTil , 8 T r th .°. direction of Cawnpore, and when we 
■ “ J ,’r . b ” dg0 (nhoul thirteen in Lies on, where a mall post had 

>.'cii established) the officer in command told us that there had been 
heavy firing all that day and tho day before. 

( amp was pitched about two miles further on late in the afternoon; 

‘ °? r f ti11 nhdnight, when the rear guard arrived, 

i n took all that tunc to form up the miscellaneous convoy. 

. I e ^ f 111010111 S ' VL ' made an early start, in order to reach our destina- 
io„, if possible, before dark. Having received no information from 
( awnpore for more than ten days, the Commandor-in-Chief was 
g . t0 feel extremely anxious, and the tiring wc bad hoard the 
previous day had greatly increased bis uneasiness, for there seemed 
i o loom for doubt that the Gwnlior rebels were making an attack 
on that place. The probability that this would happen had been fore¬ 
seen IV Sir ( olin, and Was ono of his reasons for determining to limit 
t.M operations at Lucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

\llir 0 b l iah 0 nkin 0 on S H < ' U» e - ‘V' 1 ? w, . ,i « h , Sir Colin bad reviewed mi the 
A ,..‘ p h I' lu,n ?» Ib> ! lltli instant, with the exception of the 75th Foot 

\ >l ™’ ‘h« aSndF.^andof retfmS, who l'Tl 

i i.uTi,. isthri™ 5;" , '” j: 

SSaJS; s 

lie* lief of Luck now, 'by S Colonol°H.' iuo ^ Ucturc on the 
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%4iad not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, and by noon 
oubt as to its meaning was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written in Greek character, and addressed to 
‘ General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.’ This turned out to be a communication from General 
Windham, who had been placed in command at Cawnpore when the 
Commander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November. It was 
dated two days earlier, and told of an attack having been made, that 
there had been hard fighting, and that the troops wore sorely pressed ; 
in conclusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last containing 
the disappointing and disheartening intelligence that Windham, with 
the greater part of his troops, had been driven into the entrenchment, 
plainly showing that the city and cantonment were in the possession of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to learn the exact state of the caso, 
desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the river; and if I found the 
nc no ^ cn » to return at once, but if it were still in existence to cross 
o\ei, 1 \ and see the General, and bring back all the information I 
could obtam. 

I took a couplo of sowars with me, and on reaching the river I 
oum , under cover of a hastily-constructed tete-dc-pont, a guard of 
n i soldiers, under Lieutenant Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose 
< ( ig it at seeing me was most effusively expressed. He informed me 
iat die bridge was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
1 emam so, for Windham was surrounded except on the river side, and 
1 io garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which was situated 
nil the river immediately below the bridge of boats. The confusion 
inside was great, and I could hardly force my way through the mass of 
men who thronged round my horse, eager to learn when help might lie 
expected ; they were evidc if 1 v demoralized by the ill-success which had 
at- ended the previous days’ operations, and it was not until I reavuml 
fhem with the news that the Goumiander-in-Chief was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The ‘ hero of the Redan,’ whom T iow saw for the first time, though 
*-0 fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, was a hand* 
some, cheery-looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
calm and collected; and notwithstanding the bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be oblige t to give up the city and r ti.iv with 
liis wholly inadequate force into the entrenchment, he was not dispirited, 
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had all his wits about him. In a few words he told me what had 
happened, and desired me to explain to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
although the city and cantonment had to be abandoned, he was still 
holding the enemy in check round the assembly-rooms (which were 
situated outside and to the west front of the entrenchment), thus pre¬ 
venting their approaching the bridge of boats near enough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Quarters, when suddenly loud 
cheers broke from the men, caused by the appearance in their midst of 
the Commander-in-Chief himself. After I had left him, Sir Colin 
became every minute more impatient and fidgety, and ere long started 
off after me, accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff officers. 
He was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom had known him in 
the Crimea, and they at once surrounded him, giving enthusiastic ex¬ 
pression to their joy at seeing him again. 

The Chief could now r judge for himself as to how matters stood, so, 
as there was plenty of work in camp for me, I started back to rejoin my 
own General. On my way I stopped to speak to Budgen, whom I 
found in a most dejected frame of mind. Unfortunately for him, lie 
had used exactly the same words in describing the situation at Cawn- 
pore to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chief’s indig¬ 
nation, and he Hew at the wretched man as he was sometimes apt tc 
do when greatly put out, rating him soundly, and asking him hov 
lie dared to say of Her Majesty’s troops that they were ‘ at then’ las 


gasp.’ 

I found Hope Grant about four miles from the river bank, where the 
camp was being pitched. Sir Colin did not return till after dark, when 
wo were told that the rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside 
the entrenchment, which only confirmed what we had suspected, for 
flames were seen mounting high into the ah' from the direction of tlu 
assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, had been set on fire by the 
enemy— an unfortunate occurrence, as in them had been stored the 
camp erjuipage, kits, clothing, etc., belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Oudli. But what was more serious 
still was the fact that the road was now open for the rebels’ heavy 
guns, which might be brought to bear upon the bridge of boats at any 
moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirty-two or thirty-three miles), 
some of the carts and the heavy guns did not arrive till daybreak. 
Scarcely had the bullocks been unyoked, before the guns were ordered 
on to the rivei bank, whore they formed up, and so effectually plied the 
enemy with shot and shell that the passage of the river was rendered 
comparatively safe for our troops. 

When the men had bi t akfasted, the ordor was given to cross over. 
Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as the bridge, and then 
directed Hope Grant, with the Horse Artillery and most of the Cavalry, 
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•’s battery and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south¬ 
east of the city and take up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand Trunk Road, with the canal be¬ 
tween us and the enemy. By this arrangement communication with 
Allahabad, which had been temporarily interrupted, was restored, a 
very necessary measure, for until the road was made safe, reinforce¬ 
ments, which on account of the paucity of transport had to be sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the families and 
sick soldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a most tedious business, occupy¬ 
ing thirty hours, from 3 p.m. on the 29th till about 9 p.m. on the 80th, 
when Inglis brought over the rear guard. During its transit the enemy 
fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy it by floating 
fire-rafts down the river; fortunately they did not succeed, and the 
convoy arrived without accident on the ground set apart for it in the 
rear of our camp. 

For the threo first days of December I was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitring with tho Native Cavalry the country to our left and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no intention of attempting to get round 
that flank, and in making arrangements for tho despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad en route to Calcutta. ^\e im¬ 



provised covers for some of tho carts, in which we placed the women 
and children and the worst cases amongst the men; but with all our 
efforts to rendor them less unfit for the purpose, these carts remained 
but rough and painful conveyances for delicate women and suffering 
men to travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by tho enemy during these 
day8. Round shot kept continually falling in our midst, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Commar.dor-in-Child’s tent, the exact posi¬ 
tion of -which must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
Cltm P, as it was an unpretentious hill tent, such as w r as then used by 
subaltern officers, 

Until the w'omen left camp on the night oi' the 3rd December, we 
Were obliged to act on the defensive, and were not able to stop the 
enemy’s fire completely, though wc managed to keep it under control 
i\Y occupying the point called Generalganj, and strengthening the 
piquets on our right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by moans of fire-rafts, 
and on the 5th there were severed affairs at tho outposts, nil of which 
(; nded in the discomfiture of the rebels without any great loss to our¬ 
selves; Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart of the 93rd Highlanders, who lost 
his arm on tho 1st, and Captain Crutehley of tho same regiment, who 
^’as severely wounded, being the only casualties amongst the officers. 
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The time had now arrived fco give the Gwalior troops a repetition of 
the lesson taught them at Agra on the 10th October. They had had 
it all their own way since then; and haying proved too strong for 
Windham, they misunderstood the Commander-in-Chief remaining for 
so long on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of their 
superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of those glorious days in which 
the European in northern India revels for a great part of the winter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless sky. I awoke refreshed after a good 
night’s rest, and in high spirits at the prospect before us of a satis¬ 
factory day’s work; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, that England’s hour had come at 
last. 

The 4 2nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and detach¬ 
ments of several different corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the Commander-in-Chief had now at his disposal about 
5,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 35 guns. The Infantry were divided 
uito four brigades, commanded respectively by Greathed, Adrian Hope, 
Inglis, and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
Brigadier Little, the Artillery! by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
Hu gin ecru by Colonel Harness, General Windham being placed in 
charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, not all 

adplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of anus, and aeon •>turned 
to fighting. They were divided into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, the Rani of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been stationed in Bundelkand, Central 
India, and ltajputana, which occupied tho right of the enemy’s 
position, eo\ ring their line of retreat by the Kalpi road. The other 
consisted of Uie troops*—regular and irregular- which had attached 
themselves to the Nana, and held the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Ganges, their line of rotreat being along the Grand 

* GreatM’s brigade consisted of the 8th and 64th Foot and 2nd Punjab 
Infantry. Adrian Hope’s brigade consisted of the 63rd Foot, 42nd and 9 3id 
Highlanders, and 4th Punjab Infantry. Inglis’s brigade consisted of the 
23rd Fusiliers, 32nd and 82nd Foot. Walpole's brigade consisted of the 2nd 
and 3rd battalions Erne Brigade and a detachment of the 38th Foot. 

f The Artillery consisted of Perl's Naval Brigade, Blunt’s, Bridge’s and 
Remmhigton'a troops of Hors- Artillery, Bourchicr’s, Middleton's, and Smith’s 
Field Hurries, ana Longden’s Heavy battery. 
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xoacl to Bithur. Tantia Topi was in command of the whole 
Awhile the Nana remained with his own people on the left flank. 
On the centre and left the enemy were very strongly posted, and 
could only bo approached through the city and by way of the difficult 
broken ground, covered with ruined houses, stretching along the river 
bank. 

■While the men were eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to the rear, Sir Cohn carefully explained 
his plan of operations to the Commanding officers and the staff; this 
plan was, to make a feint on the enemy’s left and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on then* right, hoping thus to be able to dispose of this 
portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
any other part of the line. 

With this view Windham was ordered to open with every gun within 
the entrenchment at 9 a.m.; while Greathed, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the enemy’s centre. Exactly at the hour named, the roar 
of Windham’s Artillery was heard, followed a few minutes later by the 
rattle of Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the can.d. Mean¬ 
while, Adrian Hopo’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind the Cavalry stables on our side of tho Trunk Road, and Inglis’s 
brigade behind the racecourse on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
Ol der was given to advance. Tho Cavalry and Hors* Artillery moved 
to. the left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
^iles off, and to be ready to fall upon tho enemy as they retreated 
■dong the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to tho 1. ft of 
'! ( ’ii'‘ r, dganj, cleared the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of tho 
c %i effectually prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy’s right. 

f <’i l a and Longden’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’a and Middleton's 
Mold batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which tho 

enemy were holding in strength on our side of the canal, and n‘gainst 
ueb Adrian Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lines, 
c e\ ered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

was a sight to be remembered, that advance, as we watched it 
A 0 ' 1 our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander-in- 
d n ^ ^ ( ‘fore us stretched a fine open grassy plain ; to the right the 
b ar * gt’con of the Rifle Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole'.-, 
^oade was crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the 58rd Foot, and the 
ud and 93rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
* ,,u< ^though the enemy's guns played upon them and every now 
f, 1 . then a round shot plunged through their ranks or ricocheted over 
eir heads; on they went without apparently being in the leant dis- 
°ucerted, and without the slightest confusion. 

i the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
y the ddrd Foot, charged the enemy in grand stylo, and dro\o them 
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a the canal. Here there occurred a slight check. The rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grape range, they must have done us great damage 
but for the timely arrival of Peel and his sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put new life,into the attacking party; with a loud cheer they 
dashed across the bridge, while Peel poured round after round from his 
24-pounder on the insurgents with most salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost celerity, leaving a 9-pounder 
gun in our possession. 


The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now arrived on 
the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, somo by the bridge, while 
others waded through the water. Having got to the other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and moved rapidly along tho Kalpi road. Wo (the 
Commander-in-Chief, Hope Grant, and their respective staffs) accom¬ 
panied tlh3 body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
camp came in sight. A few rounds were fired into it, and then it was 
rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors; wounded men were lying 
about in all directions, and many sepoys were surprised calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened bread. The tents were found to be 
full of property plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnporo 
—soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description of miscel¬ 
laneous articles; but to us the most valuable acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a large number of fine bullocks, of which those best suited 
for Ordnance purposes were kept, and the rest w’ere made over to tho 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to follow it up at once; 
but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider¬ 
able delay occurred; while we were waiting the Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by 
thus threatening the road along which the Nana’s troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. Tho 23rd ltoyal Welsh Fusiliers 
and a detachment of the 38th Foot were to be left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s brigade was to move along the Kalpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were tho 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops? It was not 
like them to be out of the way when their services were required; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and tho 
days were very short. What was to be done ? The enemy could net 
be allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment. Huddenly 
‘ he old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them up 
himself with Bourchler’s battery and his own escort. 


* Mansfield was given the two liifle Brigade battalions, the 93rd High¬ 
landers, Longden's Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 



i lfdver was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. I lay down beside ! 
ire and was soon fast asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and bei 
di troubled about my horse ; neither for him nor myself was there 
a vestige of covering to be found. .—> ^ 

^fhe next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who had been 
ent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour which had reached the 
■ommauder-in-Chief the previous evening, to the effect that the city 
had been evacuated, returned with confirmation of the report; but the 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfield’s move¬ 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succeeded in carrying off all their guns; so that only 
one half of Tantia Topi’s force had really been dealt with; the other 
half still remained to be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satis¬ 
faction and my delight, the duty of following them up was entrusted 
to him. 


His orders were to go to Bitliur; as it was thought likely that the 
Nana’s troops would retire on that place. But as the news was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own discretion, and act 
according to circumstances. ^ 

For several days I had been trying unsuccessfully to get hold of some 
Natives upon, whom I could rely to bring me trustworthy information 
as to the enemy’s movements. It is always of the utmost importance 
that a Quartermaster-General on service should have the help of such 
men, and I was now more than ever in need of reliable intelligence. In 
this emergency I nppli.' d to Captain Bruce, the officer in charge of the 
Intelligence Department which had been established at Cawnpore for 
the purpose of tracing the whereabouts of tho ;• rebels who had taken a 
prominent part in the atrocities. I was at once supplied with a first- 
rate man, Unjur Tiwari by name,* who from that moment until I left 


* Unjur Tiwari’s career was a very remarkable one. A sepoy in the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry, ne was at Banda when the Mutiny broke out, 
nd during the disturbances at that place he aided a European clerk and his 
ife to escape, and showed his disinterestedness by refusing to lake a go hi 
or, the only reward they had to offer him. He then joined Havelock’s 
and rendered excellent service as a 'spy : and although taken prisoner 
*e than once, and on one occasion tortured, ho never wavered in his loyalty 
•••»• Accompanying Outram to Lucknow, he v oltmi'mvd to cany a lot tor 
Cawnpmv, and after falling into the hands of the {rebels, and being cruelly 
*d-treated by them, he effected his escape, and safely delivered Qutram •' 
no naage to Sir Colin Campbell. He them worked for mo most faithfully, pro¬ 
curing information which I could always thoroughly rely upon : and I was 
ntuch gratified when lie was rewarded by a - rant of if#. 8,000, pro? nted with 
& swora of honour, and invested witjSi ih< ord-w of British India, with tho 
title of Sirdar Bahadur. I wa proportionately iliatrf.ss.it some y : 1 lab > to 
find that., owing to misrepresentations of enemies win n In wa - . mug in the 
Ondh Military Police, Unjur Tiw.iri had been deprived of his rewards, ami 
learning he was paralyzed and in ' ant, I tagged Lord Napier to inba st 
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a chase we had 1 We went at a gallop, only pulling u[ 
casionally for the battery to come into action, ‘ to clear our front and 
flanks.’ We came up with a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But we were by thi" 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming to 
numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers to cope with. W 
had outstripped the Commander-in-Chief, and Hope Grant decided t 
halt, hoping that the missing Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. We had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out than wo 
<\ were at tlieir not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
: had made too great a detour, but the sound of our guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at once altered their course and pushed on in the 
direction of the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Pandu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore. The rout was complete. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away their 
arms and divesting themselves of their uniform, that they might pass 
lor harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of largo calibre, 
were left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory in 
that it was achieved with but slight loss to ourselves, tlio casualties 

bemg 2 officers and 11 men killed, and D officers and 76 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now dasired mo to hurry back toCawnporo before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night’s bivouac. As there was 
sonic risk in going clone, Augustus Anson volunteered to.accompany 

u ‘°' . luul 6°t about half-way, when wo cauio across the dead body 

of Lieutenant Salmond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my 
General,, and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and he had u severe wound on the face. Soon after we 
met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance with my instructions, I 
turned back. On reaching the Gwalior Contingent camp, we hoard 

, : * n . ,ltt '' mpt htul i>,:en ] nade *o recapture it, which had been re 
pulsed by the troops left in cl'urge. 

It was dusk by the time we reachod the junction of the Kalpi a 
.rand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this would bo a good place 
a bivouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield’s oolu 
1e.. tban two miles to the left 1 marked out the ground, and show 
< tch coips as it came up tlio position it was to occupy When all thi 
w. : over I was pretty well tired it and ravenously hungry • but food 
there was none, so I had mad., up my mind to lie down, famished as I 
war.. Just, then I came across some sleeping men, who to my iov 
turned out fo be Dij hton I’robyn and tlio officers of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, who wore magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt ii 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful for a menl 
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for England in April, 1858, rendered me most valuable service f 
as a Brahmin by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry. 
In a fow words I explained what I required of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet mo the next day on the lino of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset Unjur Tiwari, true to his promise, made his appearance at the 
point where the road turns off to Bithur. Ho told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, but hearing of our approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and was now 
at a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get across and make his 
way to Oudh. Wo had come thirteen miles, and had as many more to 
go before we could get to the ferry, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by arriving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we left our impedi¬ 
menta, and proceeded by a cross-country road. Presently a couple of 
mounted men belonging to the enemy, not perceiving who we were, 
galloped straight into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him wo learnt that the rebels were only a short dis¬ 
tance ahead. Wo pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river; crowds were collected on the b. <iks, and boats were being 
hurriedly laden, some of the guns having already been placed on board. 
Our troops were ordered to advance, but the ground along the river bank 
was treacherous and very heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery 
managed to struggle t hrough, and when the batteries had got to within 
1,000 yards of tho ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our batteries gal¬ 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they returned the tiro ; 
after a few rounds the rebels broke and fled. The ground was so un¬ 
favourable for pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, that nearly all 
escaped, except a few cu6 up by the Cavalry. Fifteen guns were 
captured, with one single casualty on our side—tho General himself- - 
who was hit on tho foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hurt. 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this little expedition con¬ 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Commander-in-Chiei had 
already formed of his ability. He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithur and complete the destruction of that place, which had been 

him -'If in the matter, the result being that the brave ->ld man was given a 
yearly pension of Rs. l r 200 for his life. He was alive when I left India, and 

always bad himself 


although he resided 


led some distance from the railway E a 
whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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j/y Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order — tl 
evidence that it had been visited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the treacherous Azi- 
mula Khan, I came across a number of letters, some unopened, and 
some extremely interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigado at Bithur to search for treasure re¬ 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnpore, 
where wo remained for about ten days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over the ground 
where the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on the conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a i Commander he 
v generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difficult posi¬ 
tion. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Sir Colin Campbell was obliged to take with him every 
available man,* and found it necessary to order Windham to send all 
reinforcements after him as soon as they arrived, although it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large force then 
assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnpore as soon as the 
Commandor-in-Chief was committed to his difficult undertaking. Wind¬ 
ham’s orders were to improve the defences of the entrenchment ; to 
carefully watch the movements of the Gwalior army; and to make as 
much display as possible of the troops at his command by encamping 
them in a conspicuous position outside the city ; but he was not on any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelled to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained a number of 


guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlike stores, and it covered, 
as already shown, the bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

W indham loyally carried out his instructions, but he subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any troops Arriving at Cawnpore 
after the 14th of Now mber, as Vie did not feel himself strong enough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. But even after 
having received this sanction he twice despatched strong reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening him .elf considerably in order to give 
hir Colin all possible help. 


* Tin* garrison l«Tt at Cawnpore consisted of: 

Four companies of the 64th Loot, and small 

detach men Is of othei regii bouts . 450 men. 

Sailors .. 47 men. 

Total ... .497 

With a hastily organized bullock buttery of four field gun manned partly by 
Europeans and partly by Sikhs. 



WINDHAM AT C A WNPORE 

ctham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
'eight guns, the greater part of which were encamped as directed, out¬ 
side the city, close to the junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, while 
the rest wei« posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detachments, with the 
evident intention of surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shuli and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if he could manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to this plan, which he submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and determined 
to try and arrest the rebels’ advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly ho broke up his camp, and marched 
six miles along the Kalpi road, on the same day that the Gwalior force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles of Windham’s 
camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. With only 
1,200 Infantry* and eight light guns, he was opposod to Tantia Topi 
with an array of 25,000 men and forty guns. He had to choose 
whether he w'ould fight these enormous odds or retire: he decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful that 
he drove back that portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three gun3 ; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, ho 
had perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity. He w as followed the 
whole way, instilled and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wily Mahratta leader; he 
pushed on to Cawmpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, having had 315 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage and camp equipage. 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to censure. His defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-in- Chief’s authority to carry 
out his plan for surprising the rebels, he would certainly have, broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when he decided that circumstances had so changed since Sir Colin’s 
orders w^ro given as to justify him in disregarding them, he should 
have acted on his own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared 

* The force was composed of the 34th Foot:, and portions of the 82nd and 
-vi Foot, and 2m Battalion Rifle Brigade ; with four 9-pounders, mu need 
i’uj tdy by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly by Sikhs ; and four 0-pounder.c 
manned by ftfadms Native gunners. 
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best, instead of apptying for sanction to a Commander far from 
the scene of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was made, as to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march which 
Windham made towards the enemy on the 24tli was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have been the surprise movement he 
contemplated on the 17th; but w^hile the former placed him in a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would liavo received, the highest praise. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Oi;ii stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than the Commander-in - 
c hid intended or wished it to bo ? but want of transport made it im¬ 
possible for us to move until the carts returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with the women and children and the sick soldiers. We 
were thus delu\ cd until the 23rd December, on w hich date W6 com¬ 
menced our march towards Fatehgarh. 

A Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, where w f e spent Christinas 
Day, wc were joined by the troops who had been left, behind at Bithur ; 
n:< y had not succeeded in discovering any considerable quantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various kinds being tho only result of' 
their labours. 

The Commander-m-Chiefs object in moving on Fatehgarh was to 
restore order throughout tho Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 10th, 
with orders to clear the country along the loft bank of the Jumna up 
lo w , li0re h(; was to be joined by Brigadier Beaton with a 

strong column from Delhi, and whence the united force was to advance 
on h atchgarh. 


Ac levelled Gursuhaiganj, where tho road turns off to Fatehgarh, 
on tin 81st, u-nA hero the main body of th army h.dtod on New 

U:n . A ,1 k , " nI ' :ltion 1mvin K received that 5,000 

rebels under tho N.awub of Furuk.d, ,1 had partly destroyed the sus- 
pension bridge over the Kah Naddi, about five mile , ahead, and had 
then gone oil towards hatehgarh, Adrian Hope's brigade was sent for- 
w ard to repair tho damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield and the rest 
of his stall, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
•be f " co to follow later m tho day. Very toon, however, Hope »Irani 
received an urgent message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to 
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THE FIGHT AT KHUDAGANJ 


. the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
"ahlfwere now in strength on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, that the rebels were 
occupying the village of Khudaganj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pouring a heavy fire on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the further 
side of the stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 53rd Foot, 
and a wing of the 93rd Highlanders had been placed in reserve behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment having been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought into action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Immediately on the arrival of the main body, three of 
Feel’s gun3, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to the further sub . and getting under shelter of a convenient 
building, opened fire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in us 
front, about which tho enemy were collected in considerable numbers. 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery—a tedious operation; as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating hdrses being I d, and Infantry.passing Over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot; ono round shot alone killed and wounded dx 
ltlen of the 8th Foot. Vaughan at last succeeded in silencing the gun 
which had troubled us most, and preparations wuo made for an attack' 
on the village. While we were watching tho proceedings, the Inter 
preter to the Naval Brigade, Henry Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standing close to mo, was very badly 
wounded in the leg, and both Sir Colin and Sir Hope were hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without being much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout tho army that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders unduly; and a rumour got about that the 93* d 
were to bo allowed the honour of delivering tho assault on Khudaganj, 
which was highly resented by tho 53rd, and they determined thal on 
this occasion, tit any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way. Tho 53rd was composed of a remarkably fine set of fellow g 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield's own regiment; wishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Faym* one of 
the senior officers, in command of the piquets. iVyuwa- a fine dash¬ 
ing soldier, and a great favourite with the men, who alculated on lbs 
backing them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether what 
happened was with or without Fayn’s permission, I cannot say, but 
wo were all waiting near the bridge for the attacking party to form, 

“ The late Gciu-ral Sir Willi im P iyn, K.< . 13. 
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en suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the ‘ double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw’ the 53rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, but the 53rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and Greathed’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 


The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khudaganj, and the 
regiments moving up to the attack made a fine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53rd, while Greathed’s brigade took a line to the 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troops such as 
does not often occur ; it was Instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up behind some sand hills, and gave the word of 
command, ‘ Throes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly left his lips 
before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough’s, and Probyn’s squadrons. When within 300 yards of the 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular mel4e ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than as many minutes. The 
General npw formed the Cavalry into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the head of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the 
iLingfoe. I rode a little to his left with Younghusband’s squadron, 
and next to him came Tyrrell Ross, the doctor.* As we galloped along, 
Younglrusband drew my attention with great pride to the admirable 
manner in which his men kept their dressing. 

On the line thundered, overtaking groups of the enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could be cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on their bayonets before discharging then’ 
muskets. The chase continued for nearly five miles, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Before, however, this movement could be carried out, we overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and fired into the squadron at 
close quarters. 1 saw Younghusband hill, but I could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in dire peril from 
a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not 


Tyrrell Boss was well known as a skilful surgeon, and much esteemed as 
a staunch friend. Ho had just returned from Kuglaud, and lmd that very 
morning been placed in nwdical ei ,,( the Cavalry Brigade. When the 
oHe.- to mount was given, Rose, i ked the General where lie wished him to b<> 
pointing out tiiat he would not be of much use in the rear if there w.-re '> 
pursuit across country. Hope Grant replied: ‘Quite so; I have heard that 
VOU aiv a good rider and can use y< ur sword. Ride on my left, and help to 
look utter my third squadron.’ This Ross did as veil as any Cavalry officer 
could have done. 
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AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS 


<§l 


the man and disposed of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off with a standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom l cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and fired ; fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and I carried off' the standard.* 

Tyrrell Ross, attracted by a party of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghusband, now came up, and, to everyone’s 
great grief, pronounced the wound to be mortal. From the day that I 
had annexed Younghusband’s pony at the siege of Delhi we had been 
so much together, and had become such fast friends, that it was a great 
shock to me to be told that never again would my gallant comrade lead 
the men in whom ho took such soldierly pride. f 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to <:,.inp, 
where we found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and wo received quite 
an ovation from our comrades in the Infantry and Artillery. We must 
have presented a curious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every¬ 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with laden carts 
and palankins, arms, Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small only 10 men killed, and 30 men and 2 officers wounded. 

The next day the column marched to Fatchgarli, which wo found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they had loft the 
bridge over the Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy the 
valuable gun-carriage factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
charge of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce. J 

We remained a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud were the com¬ 
plaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. It was the general opinion 
that wo ought to move into Rohilkand, and settle that part of the 
country before returning to Lucknow; this view was very strongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of “ indecision, 
dilatoriness, and wasting the best of the cold weather ” could not have 
known how little ho deserved their censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were not in accord as 


* For these two acts 1 was awarded the Victoria Cross, 
t Younghusband met with nil extraordinary accident during the fight at 
Agra. While pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, lie fell with his horse into 
a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two of his men. also 
mounted. Ropes were brought, and the bodies were hauled up, when, to the 
astonishment of everyone, Younghusband was found to U- alive, and, 'beyond 
being badly bruised, uninjured. He had fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
Ha his back i ting against th- side of the well, and his legs atret< lied 
out in front of him. while e lie wu.; 

thus protected from th. weight of the other w.» horses and theii riders, who 
Were all killed. 

y Now Major-General H. L. Bruce, C. B. 
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in hand; the latter urged that Rohilkand. should he dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather; he thought that the 
troops would then be the better for a rest, and that Lucknow could very 
well wait till the following autuinn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entirely agree with him), that, while it was most desirable 
that order should be restored in Rohilkand, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, the possession of Lucknow was of 
‘ far greater value.’ ‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘ is upon Oudh 
as it was upon Delhi: Oudh is not only the rallying-place of the sepoys, 
the place to which they all look, and by the doings in which their own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall; but it represents a dynasty; there is a 
king of Oudh “ seeking his own.” ’ Ho pointed out that there was an 
uneasy feeling amongst the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently 
watching our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that even in ‘far- 
off Burma’ news from Lucknow was anxiously looked for. The 
Governor-General laid great stress also upon the advisability of 
employing as soon and as close to tlicir own country as possible the 
troops from Nepal which, at Sir Henry Lawrence’s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government . 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few year.’ before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and he had 
been able to convince his people that time alone was required for us to 
recover completely from the blow which had been dealt us by the 
Mil'.'ey, and that it was therefore to their advantage to side with ns. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, however, that it would be highly 
imprudent to allow the province immediately adjoining Nepal to 
continue in a state of revolt, and ho felt that neither Jung Bahadur 
nor his Gurkhas would bo satisfied unless they were allowed to take an 
active part in the campaign. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ot 'ii prolonged stay at Fatehgarh was not altogether without advantage. 
rg< force being joncentrated in tho neighbourhood secured the 
l of tbe Doab for the timo being, and as FuU.hgarli was equally 
conveniently situated for an advance, cither into Rohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as to the 
direction of our nc-.t move. 

At leu ah it was decided that Lucknow was to be our first objective.*, 
and Sir < >lin at oi.ee communicated with On tram and Napier as to tin 
best m< un« of conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to take 
the division across tbe Ganges, the Chief weni. to Allah, bad. the 
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MIANGANJ 


__jorary Head-Quarters of the supreme Government, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor-General. 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Royal 
Horse Artillery, the 38th Foot and the 79tli Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Commanders who were to take 
part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* Hope Grant, w 7 lio had been made a 
Major-General for the 4 Relief of Lucknow,’ was appointed to the 
command of the Cavalry division, and I remained with him as 


D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours had been flying about that the Nana was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but ‘ Wolf! ’ had been cried so often with regard to 
him, that but little notice wu: taken of the reports, until my faithful 
spy. Unjur Tiwari, brought me intelligence that the miscreant really 
( was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started oil at oner , taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th Februaryh just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had fled precipitately before day¬ 
break. We blew up the fort, and for the next few 7 days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknow, clearing the country as wo went of rebels, 
small parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the ‘23rd wo 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them¬ 
selves. Our advance guard having been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could most 
advantageously bo attacked. We found the town enclosed by a high 


* The Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, com¬ 
manded respectively by Outranl, Lugard. and A\ ulpole. This was yxelusi\e 
«.f Franks's column, which joined at Lucknowand made a fourth division. 1 be 
Artillery was placed under Archdale Wilson, and the Engineers under Robert 
\apier. Sir Colin’s selection of Commanders caused considerable heart¬ 
burnings, especially amongst the senior officers who had been sent out. from 
England for the purpose of being employed in the ii< Id But, ns the < hi-d 
.•plained to the* Duke of Cambridge, th«* selection had been made with t y 
greatest care, it having been found that ‘an officer unexperienced invar ii 
India cannot act for himself ... it is quite impossible for him to be able to 
weigh the value of intelligence . . . he cannot judge.wlmt are Hr resources 
of tiii: country, and ho is totally unable to make an estimate for himself ot the 
reds lance the enemy opposed to him is likely to off t. ’ Sir Colin \v< unti up 
hie h tin’ as follows : ‘ 1 do not vi h to undervalue U • merits of General o» 
otln*i’ officers lately arrived from England, lint merely to iudieatn to your 
ih.ynl Highness the difficulties against which they have to contend. What 
i more, flu state of things at present does hpi permit aftru 
cham *•, or al T e.vin new-comers to l irn, except under the command of others/ 
Shadwoll s ' Lifi* of I.ord Clyde.' 
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. .doft^-holed wall with circular bastions at the four corners and at regular 
intervals along the sides, the -whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while the gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large bodies 
of the enemy’s Cavalry hovered about our reconnoitring party, only to 
retire as we advanced, apparently not liking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9tli Lancers, who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach the north¬ 
west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the Infantry could keep 
down the fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters, and the heavy guns would 
be in a measure protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach w'as made in about two hours, and the 
53rd Regiment, hawing been selected for the honour of leading the 
assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of encouragement to the men, and their Colonel (English) 
replied on their behalf that they might be depended upon to do their 
duty. The signal was given; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutennnt- 
Colonel Frank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by their fire the 58rd inarched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, they dashed 
through the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the light company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain 
of the Royal Navy, w'lio, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India’ w T as like.* There was a good deal of 
haud-tb-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 500 men, those who 
tried to escape being cut down by the Cavalry outside the walls. Wo 
took about the same number of prisoners, but as none of these wore 
soldier.-i, and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against us, 
the General, as much to their astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to be set free. Our losses were small. 

Next day we halted while the walls were being destroyed and the 
pi: r-c rendered indefensible. As 1 wa • Bupermtfinding f 
destruction, the horrors of war were once more brought very forcibly 
before me by the appearance of an infirm old man, who besought mo 
to spare his house, saying: ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
hod: : three of them lie there* (pointing to a group of dead bodies); 
‘ where the other two aro, God only knows, I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing left for me but. to die.’ Of course 
1 took care that his bouse and property were left untouched. 

On the 2/>th February we marched to Mohan, a picturesquely situated 
village on the bank of the baj Naddi, which stream we crossed the next 
oay and encamped on a fine grassy plain, there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Lucknow. 

1 In- i m- Captain Oliver Jones who published lux t xporienecs under that 






, ) CURIOUS EFFECT OF A MIRAGE 

die we were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my greyhound put up a 
nilghai * so close to us that Watson, aiming a blow at him with his 
sword, gashed his quarter. Oil he started, and we after him at full 
speed; the chase continued for some miles without our getting much 
nearer, when, all at once, we beheld moving towards us from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an awkward posi¬ 
tion ; our horses were very nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. Wo pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very quietly at first, that our horses might recover their breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then wo looked back to see whether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last wo distinctly saw them open out and 
make as if to charge down upon us. Wo thought our last hour was 
come. Wo bado each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do his 
best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lo! 
as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen vanished, as though the 
ground had opened and swallowed them ; there was nothing to be seen 
but the open plain, where a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. Wo could hardly believe our eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so like reality 
that anyone must have been deceived. Our relief, on becoming con- 
vinced that we had been scored by a phantom enemy, was considerable; 
but the apparition had the good effect of making us realize the folly of 
having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away from our camp 
without escort of any kind in an enemy’s country, and we determined 
not to risk it again, f 

While we wero occupied in clearing the country to the north of the 
Cawnpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the army, with the siege- 
train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,J ummuniti&i, and stores of all 
kinds, had gradually been collecting at Bhantira, to which place we 
were ordered to proceed on tho 1st March. We had a troublesome 
march across country, and did not reach th- Head Quarters camp until 
close on m. ht. There was much difficulty in getting the gone 
through the muddy nullaa and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of tho elephants the task could hardly havo been accom¬ 
plished. It was most curious and interesting to see how these sagacn us 
creatures watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines; they waited till the 

* Litorally blue cow,’ uric of the bovine antelopes. 

I A few days afterwards, when we were some miles from the scene of our 
adventure, 1 was . wakened one morning l »y tlir givyhnnnd licking my face; 
shu had eh vci ly found rue out in tile midst of a large crowded t imp. 

t 1’eel had changed his 2 J-pounders for the more powerful 64 pounders 
b» lunging i<> ll.M.rj. Shannon, 
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Sofses dragging the gun could do no more and were coming to a stand¬ 
still, when one of them would place his forehead against the muzzle 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grant taking command of the Cavalry division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram’s Engineers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for the siege, and preparing spin’s and empty casks 
for bridging the Gumti. As we approached the Mahomedbagli we 
came under the fire of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a grove of 
f rees ; but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leaving a gun in our hands. We moved on to 
the Dilkusha, which we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly 
disfigured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having been cut 
down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and in which he delighted, lie 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long hours in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
I invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after years I often 
fell that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons ho gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns wore placed in and around the Dil- 
kusha, as veil as in the Mahomedbagh. The mam body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the llilkusha, its right almost on the 
Gumti, while its left stretched for two miles in the direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the P.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 3rd some of the troops left at Bhantira came into camp, and 
on the 5th General Franks arrived. His division, together with tho 
Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com 
mandc i -in-Chief’s disnosal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 161 guns ;* 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circum¬ 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months and a 
half had worked incessantly at strengthening the defences, which con- 
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PASSAGE OF THE GUMTI 

of three lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge! 
tie Gumti, and in depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Cohn decided to adopt, 
it was shown that the attack should be made on the east, as thao side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, 
which the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which tho rebels attached the greatest import¬ 
ance ; more than all, we know the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be accompanied by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences.* 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gumti for this purpose, and 
the movement, being entirely successful, materially aided in the capture 
of tho city. The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across tho stream 
a little below the Dilkusha. They were completed by midnight on the 
5th March, and before day broke the troops detailed for this service 
had crossed over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Lucknow,’ had been maintaining 
his high reputation by keeping tho enemy in check before the Alam- 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was light we moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of the Martiniere guns, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in view of the enemy; the Artillery of the advance 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon which the 
rebels broke and fled. The Bays pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very little result, the ground being intersected with nullas, 
and the enemy opening upon them with heavy guns, they had to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to be abandon d. 

About noon we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope Giron took 
special care that day to seo the piquets were well placed, for the rebels 
wore in great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravines and wooded 
enclosures. It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground; hut tho next 
morning proved how right he was to leave nothing to chance. 

While we w r ere at breakfast, informal ion was brought in that the 
enemy were advancing in force, and directly afterwards half a dosu n 


* Kaye, in bis ‘History of tie Indian Mutiny,’ giv* s tC* credit for 
originating this movement to the Commander-in-Chiof himself; but the 
p'“ Lord Napier of Mngchba bus kucis in ids poss.e .ii-m which clearly 
prove Unit the idea was his father’. . and there hi a |>a* • .go in tJeavawl Ported. 

U I itoiy of the lloyal Engine, aid vol. ii. , p. 170 , wmten after he had read 
Napier’s letU'io to Sir Colin C.n qibell, which leaves r.» room for doubt as to 
my version being the ,.<»! i< r{ < 
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, llot were sent into our camp ; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to 
our right flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to get entangled 
in the suburbs until heavy guns had arrived. The piquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, affording another opportunity for a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 


All tliRi. day and the next I accompanied my General in his recon¬ 
naissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of the ground near the 
Gumti, in order to determine where the heavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilade the enemy’s first line of defences 
along the bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, we found Sir Colin Campbell and 
Mansfield with him, arranging for a, joint attack the following day; 
after their consultation was over, they all rode with us to see the site 
■ f°P e Grant had select d for the battery. It was a slightly elevated 
piece of ground about half a mile north of the Kokrel nulla, fairly con¬ 
cealed by a bend of the river ; but before it could be made use of it was 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupying between the nulla and the iron bridge, the key to which was 
the ( hakar Kothi, and Outram was directed to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, were sent forward to within 000 yards of the enemy. The 
troops then moved off in two parties, that on the right being com¬ 
manded by Hope Grant. We marched along the Fyzabad road, the 
two Ittfio Brigade battalions leading the way in skirmishing order, -with 
the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels retired as we advanced, 
and \\ alpole, commanding one of our brigades, by wheeling to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade 
their position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay with him until tho capture of the Chakar Kothi 
(which lie was just about to attempt) should be accomplished, that I 
n convey to Hope Cimifc his orders as to what, further action 
w ."M . .. equired of him ; meanwhile Outram sent a me* uiger to tell 
my General what he was about to do, in view of his co-operating on 
the right.* 


Gntrum h division consisted of the 23 <1 Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 79th 
] lgiiU-iders, 2nd and 3rd battalions of the Rifle Brigade, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
7 t . * D’Aguilar’s, Roniiniiigton’s and Mackiruion s troops of 

f ns* Artillery, Gibbon’• and Middleton’s Field Butteries, and some Heavy 
guns. 2nd Dragoon Guards. 9th Lancers, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Watson’s 
and Sana lord & squadrons of the 1st and 6th Punjab Cavalry. 
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Ohakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the enemy, appar- 
liaving lost heart, fled precipitately. One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the top of this three-storied building 
by Ensign Jervis to show the Commander-in-Chief that it was in our 
possession, and that the time had come for him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance to the river, 
where the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and thero was plenty of time to place the 
heavy guns in position before dark. Major Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when he thought he perceived that the enemy had abandoned their 
first line, but he could not be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was tho case, as the Infantry of 
Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven the rebels out of the 
AJaitiniere, could be seen preparing to assault the works at the other 
side of the river. A discussion ensued as to how this knowledge could 
be obtained, and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, f olTored to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found the enemy 
had retired, to communicate tho fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
successfully accomplished by the plucky young volunteer ; lie found 
the enemy had retired, and, on giving the information to Hope, the 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s first 
line was in our possession—a success which had been achieved with 
but slight loss to us, the chief casualty during the day being William 
Peel, the gallant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded while in command of a battery near the Dilkusha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and batteries were constructed from which fire could bo poured 
on the mess-house and the Kaisarbagh. For the protection of these 
works, and to prevent an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconn ii sanco 
extending beyond tho old cantonment. We had several little fights, in 
one of which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
succa ded Younghusband in command of the 5th Punjab Cavalry 


squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the cm my’s second lino of defence ; at the same time Outrarn himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river with the object of securing 
the approaches to the bridges. On reaching the 1 \ zabad road, about 
half a mile from the iron bridge, Outrarn placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
in a mosque, with orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 


* Th• late Lira*t uaut General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.R 
I Now Colonel Thomas Butler. Y.C. 
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hc Pushed oil to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
vanee was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and Cavalry, 
but we had to keep at some distance away to the right, in order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosures. Soon after crossing the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to our left, and proceeding at a smart trot, came up 
with Outram just as he was about to attack a large body of the rebels, 
who, finding themselves in an awkward position, with the river in their 
rear and their retreat by the iron bridge cut off, made but a feeble 
resistance before they broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone 
bridge, but the greater number, including the whole of the mutinous 
15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old cantonment. We pursued 
with our Cavalry, and very few of them got away. A couple of guns 
and a quantity of plunder were left behind by the enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us and w’ere quite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but finding he was 
losing men from the fire poured upon us by the rebels from the opposite 
side of the river, he fell back to the mosque where lie had loft the 
Fusiliers. 

That afternoon, as there was nothing particular for the Cavalry to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the river to see how matters 
were progressing on the left of the attack. We reached the Head- 
Quarters camp just as Sir Colin was about to receive a visit of cere¬ 
mony from the Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, iiad doffed his usual workman like 
costume, and wore General’s full-dress uniform, but be was quite 
thrown into the shade by the splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was 
nmst gorgeously attired, with magnificent jewels in his turban, round 
his neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, for his deeds of 
daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably the brave w race 
of men in the world, and the fact that a high-born Hindu, such as ho 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far risen superior to caste prejudice 
as to cross the sea and -visit England, proved him to be a man of 
unusually strong and independent mind. He was about five feet 
eight inches high—tall for a Gurkha—with a well-knit, wiry figure, a 
oen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined month—in every respect 
a. t\pica], well-bred Nepalese. The interview did not Iasi long, for Sir 
t olm disliked ceremonial, an 1, shortly after the Nepalese Prince had 
taki'i] li:;> seat, news was brought in that the assault on the Begum 
Kothi had been successfully completed, upon which Sir Colin made the 
ncci.ssity fur attending to business an excuse for taking leave of his 
distinguished visitor, and th<3 interview came to an end. 

1 turn obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
galloping across the canal by tho bridge near Banks’s house..’soon 
loi.nd myself at the Begum Kothi. There I was obliged to dismount. 


WHlSTfty. 
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_ en on foot it was a difficult matter to scramble over the breach. 
The place was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Punjabis were lying about, and a good 
many wounded men were being attended to, but our casualties wore 
nothing in proportion to those of the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom wore 
buried the next day in the ditch they had themselves dug for their own 
protection. A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. There w ere 
many tales of hair-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides 1 heard laments that Hodson should have been one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
carried to Banks’s house, and to the inquiry I made on my way back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ Little, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this day. Outram 
had accomplished all that was expected of him, and ho was now busy 
constructing additions! batteries for the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
bagh ; while Lugard,* from his newly -acquired position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to bring fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 12th). As a soldier, I had a very 
great admiration for him, and, in common with the whole arms , I 
mourned his early death.f 

On the 18th Lugard’s division was relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eager for the fray, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of tho canid between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge. On our side of the river 
nothing of importance occurred. 

* Now General the Right Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, G.C. L. 

+■ It was current in camp, and tho story lias often Lon re.peaa.u, that 
Hods ti , a killed i i : act of looting. This certainly was not the case. 
Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the Head-Quarters canq>, when 
the signal-gun announced that the attack on the Begum Kothi wu^ auout o 

direction of the city. Stewart, who lmd been ordered by the l.onnnander-ui- 
Cliief to accompany the troops, md send an early report to his Excellency oi 
the result of the assault, had his horse ready, and followed Hodson so closely 
Oiar lie kept him in sight until within a short distance of the tight nig, \ nn 
y wart stopped to speak to the officer : n charge of Peel s guns, which hart 
1.1 Ml covering Uic advance of tho troops, this delay id SjU-wot |°j , 

minutes only, and as he rode into the court-yard of tho palace a r . 
soldier lmnded him a pistol, saying, ‘Tins is your pistol, sir ; brd * .thought 
you were carried away mortally wounded a shoi t tune ago : * " ’ . 

conjectured that tho Man hud mislr.koli him tor U;-d*«». iaUur " 
ruu mui:i. alike, hut both were tall, well and tan. a. >• > : 

had frc-.juentlv saluted .me for tho other. It n clour from this a -, oiml tlu t 
Hodson couM"not have been looting, as ho was wounded almost a.: soon ns in- 
reached the palace. 
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|ggfcapture of the Imainbara (a mosque situated between the Be^tTn 
. and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplished early next morning. The 
assault was led by Brasyer’s Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, 
supported by the remainder of that regiment and the 90tli Light 
Infantry. After a short but very severe struggle, the enemy wero 
forced to retire, and were so closely pursued that the storming party 
suddenly found themselves in a building immediately overlooking the 
Kaisnrbagh. 

It had not been intended to advance that day beyond the Imainbara, 
but, recognizing the advantage of the position thus gained, and the 
demoralized condition of the rebels, Franks wisely determined to follow 
up his success. Reinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were ordered to act in 
concert, and before nightfall the Kaisarbagh, the mess-house, and tho 
numerous buildings situated between those places and the Residency, 
were in our possession. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept accurately 
informed as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he could have 
afforded it valuable assistance had he been allowed to cross the Gumti 
with his three brigades of Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly 
instinct, felt that this was the proper course to pursue ; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the iron bridge, ho 
received from the Commander-in-Chief through Mansfield the un¬ 
accountably strange order that he must not attempt it, if it would 
email his losing ‘a single man.’ Thus a grand opportunity was lost. 
The bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous guns 
which Outram could have brought to bear upon its defendors its 
passage could have been forced without serious loss; the enemy’s 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would havo been 
rendered complete, which it certainly was not, owing to Outranks 
hands having been so effectually tied. 

_ Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of the 14th 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively slight punishment, 
and the campaign, which should have then come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly a year by the fugitives spreading themselves over 
Cudh, and occupying forts and other strong positions, from which they 
were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of thousands of British 
souliera.* Sir Colin saw his mistake when too late. The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who 
vu re understood to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed to 

* m fife moj.th of May, 1858, alone, not less than a thousand British 
fcolHx; . died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and about a h ixhed ueie 
killed m action. 
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a, and another, under Hope Grant, towards Sitapur. But the 
enemy was not seen by either. As usual, they had scattered them¬ 
selves over the country and entirely disappeared, and many of 'he 
rebels who still remained in the city seized the opportunity of the 
Cavalry being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his completing the occupation of the city. 
Accordingly, on the 16th, he advanced from tho Kaisarbagh with 
Douglas’s brigade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th 
Foot and Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in quick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the Residency, the Maclii Bhawan, and the great 
Imambara, thus taking in reverse the defences which had been thrown 
up by the enemy for the protection of the two bridges. As Outrarn 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards tho Musabagh. They 
made two attacks to cover their retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
which enabled a large number (20,000 it was said) to get away in the 
Fyzabad direction, and another on the Alambagh, which was much 
more serious, for tho garrison had been reduced to less than a thousand 


mon, and the rebels’ force was considerable, consisting of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked with great determination, and 
fought for four hours and a half before they wore driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when thoy could have been so usefully 
employed on the outskirts of the city. This was also appreciated wh n 
too late, and both brigades were ordered to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then the Cavalry were not made full use of, for instead 
oi both brigades being collected on the Lucknow bank of the river, 
which was now the sole line of retreat left op$&- to"the enemy (the 
bridges being in our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there, 
Hope Grant being directed to take tfp hjs 0 ld position on the opposite 
si'ue oi' tile Ituu&; !l-£m whiclVWtf had the mortification of watching 


the rebels streaming into the open country from the Musabagh, without 
the smallest attempt being made by Campbell to stop or pursue them. 
His brigade had been placed on the enemy’s line of retreat on purpose 
to intercept them, but he completely failed to do wKd was expected of 
him. We, on our side, could do nothing, for an unfordable river flowed 
between us and the escaping mutineers.f 


* Consisting of the 23rd Fusiliers, 79tli Highlanders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

t Captain Wale, a gallant ofh r who comm mded a newly raised corps of 
Sikh Cavalry, lost his life on this occasion. Ho persuaded Campbell to lot 
him follow up the enemy, and was shot .dead in a charge. His men behaved 
cxlniii. ly well, and on name Uanda Sing, saved the life of the 

late Sir Hubert San deman, who was a subaltern in the regiment. The same 

15- 2 
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Jre was one more fight in Lucknow. The Moulvie* of Fyza 
VVViJLW from the first was one of the prominent leaders of the rebellion) 
had returned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed him¬ 
self in a strongly-fortified position in the very centre of the city. It 
was not without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 93rd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab Infantry under Lugard. The brunt of 
the* fighting fell upon the last-named regiment, the gallant Commander 
(Wilde) of which, and his second in command,f weie severely wounded. 
The Moulvic made his escape, but his followers were pursued, and 
many of them were cut up. Thus at last the city was cleared of rebels, 
and we were once more masters in Lucknow. 

On the 22nd March Hope Grant was ordered to pr oceed to Kuisi, a 
small 'town about twenty- five miles off between the Sitapur and 
Fyz.dmd roads, reported to be occupied in force by the enemy. 

Wo tarted at midnight with a brigade of Infantry, 1,0! Y) Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight heavy guns and mortars. \\ e 
were delayed some hours by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd 
Foot) taking a wrong turn when leaving the city, which resulted in the 
enemy being warned of our approach in time to clear out before we 
arrived. 

On hearing they had gone, Hopo Grant pushed on with the mounted 
portion of the force, and we soon came in sight of the enemy in full 
•retreat. The Cavalry, commanded by Captain Browne,J was ordered 
to pursue. It consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Ca /airy;, a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavalry under Captain Cosserat, 
and three Horse Artillery guns. At the end of two miles, Browne 
eat no upon a body of tlfe mutineers forme! up on an open plain. Hie 


man, two years liter, HaV'jff the late. Sir Charles Macgregor’s life during the 
China war, and when 1 was Co i.;u.*nder-in-Chief in India I had the pleasure 
of appointing him to be my Native Aide-dti-Camp, Grand a Sing, who lias 
iw the. miik of and the tiil- Sirdar Bi 


Bahadur . rf&H. Isjj >t(U r 


now the rank of Captain and the title 
with a hand some pension and a small grant oi land. 

* A Mahometan Priest. 

t Now General Cockbnrn Hood, C.B. 

T Now C .11 ml Sir Samuel Browne, V.O., G.C.B. This popular and 
gallant officer, well known to every Native in Upper India as ‘Sam Brfln 
Sahib,' and to the officers of the whole of Her Majesty’s army as the inventor 
of the sword-licit universally adopted on service, distinguished himself greatly 
in the autumn of 1858. With 230 sabres of his own regiment and 350 Native 


Infantry, he attacked ■ party of rebels who had taken up a position at Nuria, 
a village at the edge of the T 


Terai, about ton miles from Pilibhit. Browne 
managed to get . o the r'ar of the enemy without being di-covered ; a hand-to- 
hand light then ensued, in which he got two severe wounds—one on the knee, 


from which he nearly bled to death, the other on the left shoulder, cutting 
right through the arm. The enemy coinpMely routed, and fled, leaving 


their four gun:; and 800 dead on the ground, 
re V.G 


vith the 


Browm w as deservedly rewarded 
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DEATH OF MACDONNELL 



"Cavalry charged through them three times, each time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing Maedonncll (the Adjutant of the -aid 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wounding Cos3erat. I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant just in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of these two officers, and deplorable as we felt their loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued ; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th we retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, whero we buried poor Macdonnell. On the 
25th we crossed the Gumti, and pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the scientific manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on under the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, 
Ilobert Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during th siege amounted to only 16 British officers, 
3 Native officers, and 108 men killed; 51 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 540 men wounded, while 13 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supremo importance in 
its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now hopelesR. It is true than Jh&nsi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Roliilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to be conquered, but there was no very 
important city in the hands of the enemy, ami the subjugation of the 
country was fedfc to bo merely a matter of time. Sir Hugh Rose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before Ihansi, columns of our i >ops 
weio traversing the country in every direction, and the British Anm 
bad boon so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, lb58, there were 
%,000 British soldiers in India, beside a large body of reliable* Native; 
troops, some of whom, although hurriedly raised, had already shown 
that they were capable of doing good service—a very different state ol 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time 1 had been feeling the ill effects of exposure to the 
climate and hard work, au 1 the doctor, Campbell Browne, had beau 
urging mo to go ori the sick-list; that, of course, was out of the ques¬ 
tion until Lucknow had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in 
Browne’s hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to sut me up ; but the doctors insisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to me to have m leave while there was still work to 
bo done, but I had less hesitation than 1 should have had if most of mv 
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immediate friends had not already gone. Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounded ; Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry ;* Probyn was on his 
way home, invalided; Hugh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds; and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Army Head-Quarters. 

On the 1st April, the sixth anniversary of my arrival in India, I made 
over my office to Wolseley, who succeeded me as Deputy-Assisfcant- 
Quarfermnster-General on H6pe Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow. 

The Commander-in-Chief was most kind and complimentary when 
I took leave of him, and told me that, in consideration of my services, 
he would bestow upon me the first permanent vacancy in the Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should be given the rank of Brevet-Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kindly manner ; but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a First Lieutenant for less 
ilian a year, and there were more than a hundred officers in the Bengal 
Artillery senior to me in that rank! 


I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head-Quarters. Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, was of the party. 
We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and the next day I said good-bye 
to my friends on the Chief’s staff. Peel and I dined together on the 
19th, when to all appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into 
his room the next morning I found he was in a high fever, and had 
some auspicious-looking spots about his face. I went off at once in 
search of a doctor, and soon returned with one of the surgeons of the 
5th Fusiliers, who, to my horror—for T had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself— exclaimed with brutal frankness the moment 
he entered the room, 4 You have got small-pox.’ It was only too true. 
°n being convi' ced that this was the case, I went to the chaplain, the 
Lev. Thomas Moore, and told him of Peel’s condition. Without an 
instant s hesitation, he decided the invalid must come to his house to 
be taken care of. That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there T left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, the padre's wife, 
w io bed, :is a special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawn por< Peel died on ihe 27th. On the 4th May I embarked at 
Calcutta in the P. and O. steamer Nubi ", without, alas ! the friend 
v. hose pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on the 
voyage. 


The present 18th Bengal Lancers. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


‘ Wh at brought about the Mutiny?’ and 4 Is there tiny chance of a 
similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions which are constantly 
being put to me ; I will now endeavour to answer them, though it is 
not a vory easy task—for I feel that my book will be rendered more 
interesting and complete to many if I endeavour to give them some 
idea of the circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in Indie, and then try to show how I 
think a repetition of such a disaster may best bo guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so various, and 
some of them of such long standing, that it is difficult to point them 
out as concisely as I could wish ; but I will be as brief as possible. 

During the iirst years of our supremacy in India, Hindus and 
Mahomedans alike were disposed to acquiesce in our rule —the blessings 
of rest and peace after a long reign of strife and anarchy were too real 
not to be appreciated ; but as time wont by, a new generation sprang 
up by whom past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, were all ready 
to lay the blame for their real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
rulers. Mahomedans looked back to the days of their Empire hi 
India, but failed to remember how completely, until wt broke tlie 
Mahratta power, the Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies 
taught them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit to 
the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of successful revolt, 
and they watched for the chance of again being able to make Islam 
supreme. The Hindus had not forgotten that thev had ousted the 
Mahomedans, and they fancied that the fate of the British raj might 
also be at their mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in his interesting memoirs, says : * The 
Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion.’ 1 do not altogether 
agree with him ; for, ah hough there was no general rising of the rural 
population, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that, 
part of the country from which our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, 
and had not certain influential people been thoroughly di atisiied with 
^ our system of government. This discontent and dissat^faction were 
produced by a policy which, in many instances, the Rulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it was by the 
demands of civilization and the necessity for a more enlightened legis¬ 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affairs to further 
their own ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the Native army, 
and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and suspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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.0 various measures wliich liad been adopted to promote tlie welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper in themselves, but they were on that 
account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin priesthood, or dis¬ 
tasteful to the Natives generally. In some cases also they were 
premature, and in others they were not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands); the putting a stop to female infanticide ; the execu¬ 
tion of Brahmins for capital offences; the efforts of missionaries and 
the protection of their converts; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
the remarriage of widows; the spread of western and secular educa¬ 
tion generally ; and, more particularly, the attempt to introduce female 
education, were causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high caste whose social privileges were connected 
Hath the Brahminical religion. Those arbiters of fate, who wore until 
then all powerful to control every act of their co-religionists, social, 
religious or political, were quick to perceive ihat their influence was 
menaced, and that their sway would in time be wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some means for overthrowing our Govern¬ 
ment. They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at what they foresaw 
would ho the inevitable result of enlightenment and progress. .Uail- 
wrtys and telegraphs were specially distasteful to the Brahmins: these 
evidences of ability and strength were too tangible to be pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a direct blow' at the 
system of c aste, for on them people of every caste, high and low, were 

hound to travel together. # 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused, it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of the people with tales of the Govern- 
m nt's determination to force Christianity upon them, and to make 
them believe that the continuance of our power meant the destruction 


of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opportunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing had bon estab¬ 
lished vhich interfered with the time honoured custom of every man 
being allowed, to provide and cook bis own food. Thi > innovation was 
Jn0 «t properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care 
v/as taken that tlv food of the Hindu prisoners should be prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior caste. Nevertheless, false reports were 
dk.tfcn,mated, and the credulous Hindu population was led to believe 
th 't, he prisoners’ food was in future to be prepared by men of inferior 
enst'j, with the object of defiling rmd le grading ihoso for whom it was 
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spared. Tho news of what was supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from town to town and from village to \illage, t ie c ic 
gradually gaining ground that the people were about to be forced to 

embrace Christianity. ,, 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly concern the 
Mahomedans, other ones were made use of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst tho followers of the Prophet. ne o lose, w ic 1 
equally affected the Hindu and Mahomedan, was the alleged unfair- 
ness of what was known in India as the land settlement, under which 
system the right and title of each landholder to his propeit} was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to be paid by him to the para¬ 
mount Power, as owner of the soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India Company and 
the establishment of its supremacy as the sovereign 1 ower thioughoufc 
India, were necessarily effocted by military operations; but as peace 
and order were established, the system of land revenue, which had 
been enforced in an extremely oppres five and corrupt manner unc or 
successive Native Eulers and dynasties, had to be investigated and 
revised. With this object in view, surveys were made, and inquiries 
instituted into the rights of ownership and occupancy, the result icing 
that in many cases it was found that families of position an m uence 
had either appropriated tho property of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to tho value of their estate*. 
Although those inquiries were carri 1 out with Lbo best intentions, 
they were extremely distasteful to the higher classes, while they ai c 
to conciliate tho masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable determination of rights and 
assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pillage and extortion which had been practised from in nr 
immemorial; they felt that their authority was being diminish*, d, cud 
that they would no longer be permitted to govern their estates in iho 
same despotic maimer as formerly. On the other hand, although me 
agricultural population generally benefited materially by our rule, they 
could not realize tho benevolent intentions of a Government which 
trie*! to elevate their position and improve their prospects Moreove r, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, while tho revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not being made for 
the failure of crops. Then tin lmrsh law for the sale of proprietary 
rights in land to realize arrears of land-tax was often enforced by care¬ 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. Tho peasantry 
of India were, and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 


the earlie 
chain 
of tin 


days to spoliation and oppressioi 


and to a periodical 

of masters, they had some renst.n to doubt whether the rule 
Eoringhis would be mere permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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“or the Mahrattas. Much as a just and tolerant Government would 
have been to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and if 
they had appreciated it, they were too timid and too wanting in 
organization to give it their open support. Under these social and 
political conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterbalance the active hostility of a laige section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had lived % 
by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Brahmins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the religion and violate the most cherished 
< usfcoms of the Plindus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct or collateral 
heirs, and the consequent appropriation of certain Native States, and 
the resumption of certain political pensions by the Government of 
Lidia. This was condemned by the people of India as grasping, and 
as an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Bulers of India in the interests of humanity and good 
government, and which could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all the Native States. For more 
than sixty years Governor-General after Governor-General had pointed 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating in the midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which wero 
desolating one of the most fertile and thickly-populated dioiricts in 
India. 

As early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote : 4 1 am satisfied that no 
effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the province of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil and military govern- 

* In this matter ii seems to rue that Lord Dalhousie’s policy has been 
unfairly criticized. The doctrine of lapa- was no new-fangled theory of the 
Governor-General, but had been recognized and acted upon For many years by 
tiie Native dynasties which preceded the East India Company. Under the 
Company's rule the Court of Directors had investigated the subject, and in a 
series of despatches from 18; t to I\10 lmd laid down that, in certain cases, 
the selection and adoption of m heir by a Native Ruler was an incontestable 
light subject onl y to the forin.il .notion of th • suzerain Power, while in other 
cases sueli a procedure was optional, and could only bo permitted a . a special 
favour. Lora Dalhou.de concurred in the. view that each ease should be con¬ 
sidered nd decided on its merits. His words were: ‘The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion with the 
purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of go^d faith. Where 
oven n shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. 
But where the right to territory by lapse is char, the Government is bound 
to take that which is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that torn lory 
the benefits of our oovoroignty, present and prospective.’ 
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that country shall be transferred to the Company under 
suitable provisions for the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck warned the King of Oudh that, 
unless he would consent to rule his territories in accordance with the 
principles of good government and the interest of the people, the East 
India Company would assume the entire administration of the province, 
and would make him a state prisoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, giving the King two years to reform his 
administration. 


In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the Kesident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Eulers of Native States was thought to bi■ even too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Dalliousie that the state of things had become intoler¬ 
able, and that, if our troops were withdrawn from Oudh, the land¬ 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and pillage 
Lucknow. It is true Sleeman, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation ; his advice was to 4 assume the administra¬ 
tion,’ but not to ‘ grasp the revenues of the country.’ The same mode 
of procedure had been advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
in an article which appe arod in the Calcutta Review. His words were: 

‘ Let Oudh be at last governed, not for one man, the King, but for the 
King and his people. Let the administration of the country be Native; 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s coder.;/ 


Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom ho 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less likely to 
he unnecessarily hard upon a State which, with all its shortcomings, 
had been loyal to us for nearly a'century. Colonel Outram, neverthe¬ 
less, fully'' endorsed the views of his predecessor. Gent * il Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
Resident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the administration of Oudh, thinking our action would be misunder¬ 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of tho British Government to interfere at once for tho 
protection of the people of Oudh.’ 

In summing up the case, Lord Dalhousie laid threo possible courses 
°f action before the authorities in England. The King of Oudh might 
he forced to abdicate, his province being incorporated in the British 
dominions; or he might be maintained in bis royal stale as a sub¬ 
sidized Prince , the actual government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company; or the transfer of the government to the 
Last India Company might be fora limited period only. The Governor- 


General recommended the second course, but the Court of Directors 


Hnd Her Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to carry out the annexation before he resigned his office. 
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_-is measure, so long deferred and so carefully considered, could 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a civilized and civilizing 
Government. It was at last adopted with the utmost reluctance, and 
only after the experiment of administering a province for the benefit of 
the Natives, without annexing it, had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousic’s words, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘ the British Government would bo guilty in the 
sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ 
But the Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which influenced us ; many of them, 
therefore, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Euler of a 
Native State imagined that his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented that weakness 
m our position as an eastern Power which, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength. So long as there was a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States-Mahratta, Kajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
they were prevented by their mutual jealousies and religious differ¬ 
ences from combining against us ; but when that balance was destroyed 
and wo became the paramount Power in India, the period of danger to 
us began, as was prophesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in the 'early 
days of our first conquests. We had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who wore ready to sink their own 
disputes in the consideration of the best means to'check the extension 
of our rule and overthrow our supremacy; while we, inflated by our 
power and satisfied with our apparent security, became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though sound and 
ju t m themselves, were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions. 

- v a £*' eat many nets and measure . wc made them feel how completely 
our ideas differed from theirs. They preferred their own, and strongly 
resented our mere dug efforts to impose onrs upon them. Even those 
amongst the Native Princes who were too enlightened to believe that 
• c intended to force our religion upon them and change all their 
cu,i orm ’. felt “ lat tJleir power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear if our notions 
oi progress continued to be enforced. 



At a time when throughout the country there existed these feelings 
ot dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of the Native Eulers would not 
seize the opportunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans we: the royal family of Delhi and 
, L , m f» of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, Dundu Pant, better 
Known by Lnglwli people as the ‘Nana S. hib.’ 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
then- point of new, their grievances were not altogether groundless. 
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ing of Oudh’s I have already indicated, and when his proviikr 
annexed, he was removed to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly 
pension of tw elve lakhs* of rupees offered to him, and declined to sign 
the treaty by which his territory was made over to the British Govern¬ 
ment, he sent his mother, his son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most influential of the three discontented Rulers, or, at all 
events, the one whom the rebellious of all castes and religions were 
most inclined to put forward as their nominal leader, was the head of 
the Delhi royal family, by name Bahadur Shah. He was eighty years 
°ld in 1857, and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par¬ 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decision that on his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed on the successors of the Moghul 
Rmperor, should be abolished, and his family removed from Delhi. 

In the early part of the century Lord Wellesley pointed out tho 
danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all the surroundings of 
royalty, to remain at the seat of the old Moghul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalhousie reconsidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities 
m England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
ourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands. At the samo time 
I 1 /' Heir Apparent was to be told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would cease. 



Lord Dalhousie had been only a short time in India when he took 
U P this question, and ho could not properly have appreciated tin esti¬ 
mation in which the Natives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
j^ipport of his proposals ‘ that the Princes of India and its people had 
>ecome entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his position.' 
mt when the decision of the British Government on the subject 
1 cached India, he had been more than two years in the country, and 
although his views as to the dosirability of the measure remained un¬ 
changed, the experience he had gained enabled him to gauge moo 
accurately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his ( ounciJ, 
came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to let affairs remain 
y i stdhi quo during Bahadur Shah’s lifetime. The r, yal family were 
informed accordingly, a d an agn cm wit- v ^ drawn up, signed, o .-.lcd, 
; md witnessed, b.y which the Heir Apparent accepted the conditions f o 
I'c imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
Lo domain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all the pa pherualia of 
royalty. 

However satisfactory this arrangement ’ light be to the Government 
of Tndia, to evov member of the Delhi royal family it must have 
scorned oppressive and humiliating to the last degree. Outwardly 


* Iu those days £120,000. 
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ey appeared to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to 
throw off the hated English yoke. The war with Persia in 1856 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence that the 
independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, the 
Persians marched an army to besiege that place. As this act was a 
violation of our treaty wdth Persia made three years before, Her 
Majesty’s Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi was intriguing 
with the Shah of Persia. At the same time a proclamation w T as posted 
on the walls of the Jama Masjid (Sliah Jehan’s famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was coming to relieve India 
from the presence of the English, and calling on all true believers to 
rise and fight against the heretics. Reports were also diligently cir¬ 
culated of our being defeated on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
tho people were made to believe that their opportunity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebellion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was by far the most intelligent, and 
had mixed most with Europeans. He was the adopted on and heir 
of the last of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta tvar in 1818, was granted to tho 
Peslnv.'L, on the clear understanding that it was to cease at his death. 
The Peshwa died in 1851, k wing the Nana an enormous fortune ; but 
he v. as not content. Tho lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled id his breast, and when all his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, hu became thoroughly disgusted and dis¬ 
affected. After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of tho 
deci ion of the Government on the subject, he sent to England as con¬ 
fident' > l agent a Mahomedan of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remained three years in Europe, residing for the most part in London ; 
bi t he also visited Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at 
the latter place when we, in alliance with the French, were besieging 
S<A u topol. He was a man of no rank or position in his own country, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he was received into the best English 
, /ci< y, wa3 everywhere treated as a royal Prince, and became engaged 
to a voting English girl, who a greed to follow him to India to be 
married. All this was revealed by the correspondence to which I have re- 
f. rred as having been found in the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The gr iter 
number of these letters were from peopk in England—not a few from 
ladies of rank and position. One elderly dame called him her dear' 
eastern son. There were numerous letters from his English fianc4e 9 
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two from a Frenchman of the name of Lafont,* relating to some 
usiness with the French settlement of Chandernagore, with which he 
had been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Nana. Written, 
as these letters were, immediately before the Mutiny, in which the 
Nana was the leading spirit, it seems probable that ‘ les princvpales 
choses ,’ to which Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Chandernagore, to assist in the effort about to bo 
made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the correspondence 
was unopened, and there were several letters in Azimula’s own hand¬ 
writing which had not been despatched. Two of these were to Omar 
Fasha at Constantinople, and told of the sepoys’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of Oudh, and other great personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless 
individual, in spite of its being known that he considered himself 


* ‘Benares, 

‘ April 4, 1857. 

‘Mon cheh Azimula Kiian, 

‘ Je suis parti de Cawnpore le premier du raois et suis arrive ici cc 
] 11,1 tin, je partirai ce soir et serai a Chandernngote le 7 au matin, dans la 
j°urnee je ferui une visite au Couveraenr et le lend main irai a Calcutta, je 
verrai notro Consul General. Ecrivez-moi et adrossez-ruoi v» s lettres, No. 123, 
Dhurumtollah. Je voudrais quo vous ppissic/, m'envoyer des fonds au nioins 
o on 600 Es. sans retard, car je ne resterai a Calcutta quo le temps micessairc 
l?°ur tout arranger et fc bi.cn arranger. Je suppose 48 liourefi a Calcutta et 
deux ou trois jours au plus a Chandernagore, no perdez }>as de temps mais 
repondez de suite. Pour toutes les principales chosos les i . pon es .scraient 
satisfaisantes, soyez-en assure. 

‘ Kaitos en sorte de me repondre sans delai afin quo je ne sois ; as retenu a 
Calcutta. 

* Fresentez nies compliments respectueux. 

‘ Rappelez-moi au souvenir de Baba Sahib, et croyoz moi, 

j 1 Votro bieu devour 

‘A. Lafont. 


‘Mon adres.se a Chandernagore, “Care of Mesdames Albert.” 

‘ N.B.—Mais derive; moi a Calcutta , car je serai cliaqin* j mr la. on diem in 
de for, je fais le trajet en 20 minutes. Si vous av<\: quelque chose do presse a 
uie communiquer vous le pouvez faire par telegraph eu Anglais seulement. 

‘A. L.’ 


* Chandernagore, 

* April 9, 1357, 

‘Mon ( UKR Azimui.a Kuan, 

.Mai tout arrange, j'apporterai une lecre, ot elle sera satisfaisante 
c Uc ldtrc mo sera donnee ie 14 et le 15 je partirai pour Cawnpore. Mes 
respects a S'*n Altease. 


Votre tout d v<. . 

‘A. l.AFUNT.’ 
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aggrieved on account of his having been refused the continuance of the 
pension, and because a salute of guns (such as it is the custom to ghe 
to Native Princes on entering British territory) had not been accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion wa 3 thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to bo hoped that 
the Native army would be allowed to remain unaffected by a movement 
which could not eerily attain formidable proportions without the assist¬ 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority of the sepoys were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there¬ 
fore directly interested in all questions connected with rights of property, 
tenure of land, etc. ; and questions of religion and casto affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators oi rebellion were preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and circumspection were, 
however, necessary to success. There were so many opposing interests 
to be dealt with, Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to 
each other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had marly se rved their time for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feob that, if he serves long enough, he is sure of an income sufficient 
to enable him to sit in the ,un and do nothing for the rest of his days— 
a Nativc's idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of onr rule generally, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, equal to the occasion. r I hey 
tool: advantage of the widespread discontent to establish the belief that 
a s\ st-cmatic attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hin la or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of the truth of thmr 
assertions, they alleged that the Enfield cartridges which had been 
recently issued to the army wore greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan. Tho news spread throughout the Bengal Presidency; 
the sepoys became alarmed, and determined to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute 1 hcmsolvea by biting the contaminating cartridge, 
as their doing so would involve loss of ca te, which to the Hindu sepoy 
meant the loan of everything to him most d( ir and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family would become outc 0.1 his friends 
am l relations would look on him with horror and die gust, while eternal 
miscrv, ho believed, would he his doom in tie world to come. 

it ims boon made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of their caste and religion 
had boon finally resolved upon by the English, as a moans of forcing 
them to become Christians, and it seems extraordinary that the English 
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rs with Native regiments wore so little aware of the strength of this 
ipression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Forrest in the records of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India prove that the lubricating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridgt s w r as actually composed of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ 
fat and lard, and that incredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in the manufacture of these cartridges. When 
the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their caste, they 
were solemnly assured by their officers that they had been greased with 
a perfectly unobjectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in contact with Natives are supposed to understand, 
their intense abhorrence of touching the flesh or fat of the sacred cow 
or the unclean pig, did not believe it possible that the authorities could 
have been so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition : they therefore made this 
statement in perfect good faith. But nothing was easier than for the 
men belonging to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from the low-caste Native workmen employed in manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort William arsenal, that .ho assurances of their 
officers were not in accordance with facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to tho effect that the Government they ser\ ! and tho officers 
who commanded them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
undermine their religion. 

Notwithstandin all the evil influence brought to bear on ;ue Native 
army, I do not think that tho sepoys would have proved such ready 
instruments in tho hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army born 
organized, disciplined, and officered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the 
time. To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may be attributed the fact that the sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, the Beli» f of the Natives in the mviin “i 1 it \ 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Furopeans to gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during the first 
Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat in 'ho v. inter of 

1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to entertain <>f 
their own importance, they were pampered b 3 r their officers and the 
civil Government to a most absurd extent, being treated under all 
circumstances with far greater consideration than the huropean 
soldiers. For in • anee, in the time of Lord William Bentinck flowing 
Was abolished in the Native arms while still in full swing amongst 
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fetish soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witnes! 
.initiation of their* white comrades when this degrading form of 
punishment was inflicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had no need for 
an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in a foreign land for 
commercial purposes, armed men were only required to guard the 
factories. As these factories increased in size and importance, these 
armed men were given a semi-military organization, and in tune they 
were formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans entertained 
by the merchants, to enable them to hold their own against the French, 
who were then beginning to dispute with us for supremacy in southern 
India. When employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was limited by the expense of their maintenance, the difficulty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvisabilitv of locking up a 
part of the British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops were therefore 
raised in continually increasing numbers, and after the battle of Plassey 
the Native army was rapidly augmented, especially in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
rc markable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the Native army, 
numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, hut no addition was made to the small British force of 
38,000 until 1853, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
less than 3,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmentation was 
subsequently more thau neutralized by the withdrawal of six British 
regiments from India to meet the requirements of the Crimean and 
Per sin n wars. Lord Dalhousie, Governor-Gen oral in 1854, saw the 
danger of this groat preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken placo during his 
tenure, of office necessitated a proportional increase of British soldiers; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single European regiment, 
either on account of the war with Russia or*for operations in the 
Persian Gulf, and ho solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the presence of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie's representations 
by the authorities in England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than the Governor General, with his 
more than six years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon¬ 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which 1 have already 
stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole* effective British force in 
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'only amounted to 36,000 men, against 257,000 Naive soldiers, 
it which was not likely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gain to their own side this preponderance o numerical 
strength, and which was calculated to inflate the minds ot the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An army Cx Asi atics, 
such as we maintain in India, is a faithful servant, but a treacherous 
master; powerfully influenced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we arc imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 
handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith hi the 
prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the maintenance of that authority which 
they have no patriotic interest in upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authority, and if they decide that it would be, they have little 
scruple in transferring their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they aro easily persuaded, they will 
obtain unlimited benefits. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri- 
tor y hi northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s liability 
to service in distant parts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers differing from him in religion and in all their customs, and 
hir away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings— 
a liability which lie had never contemplated except in the event of 
War, when extra pay, free rations and the possibility of loot, would go 
ihr to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Purina, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
Io ss of caste, was especially distasteful. So great an objection, in fleet!, 
had the sepoys to this so-called 1 foreign service.’ and so difficult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service beyond the '-■ea, 
the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canning’s proposal (hat, 
after the 1st September, 1856, ‘no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to m r\. b< yond 
t}l © sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the gre atest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the measures introduced by the Sifltiir for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity."f 

This docs not include the bodies of armed and trained poh e, nor the 
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the long-existing discontent and growing disloyalty 
ive army might have been discovered sooner, and grappled with in 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
Mutiny, had the senior regimental and staff officers been younger, 
more energetic, and intelligent, is an opinion to which I have always 
been strongly inclined. Their excessive age, duo to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the employment of Brigadiers 
of seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them performing their military duties with the energy 
and activity which are more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about their regiments, in which there 
was so little hope of advancement or of individual merit being recog¬ 
nized. Officers who displayed any remarkable ability were allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps for the more attractive and better- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or the Irregular service. 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which ability and professional zeal counted 
for nothing.* 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebellion of 1857, 
I have now answered the question, ‘ What brought about the Mutiny?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again ?’ must be left to another chapter. 


with a Brahmin Native officer of the Ouclh Artillery, who was most persistent 
in his belief that the Government was determined to make the people of India 
Christians. He alluded especially to the new order about enlistment, our 
object being, lie said, to make the sepoys go across the sea in order that they 
might b * obliged to oat what v., liked ; and he argued that, as we had made 
our way through India, had wmi Bhartrmr, Lahore, etc., by fraud, so it might 
be possible that we would mix bone-dust with grain sold to Hindus. Sir 
Henry Lawrence was quite unable to convince t) o Native officer : he would 
give credit for nothing, and although he would not say that he himself did 
" r did not- believe, ho kept repeating, ‘ I tell you Natives are all like sheep ; 
the leading one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over him.' 

* It is curious to note how nearly every military officer who held a command 
• on th< si tfl in B ngal v h<n the Mutiny broke out, dis* 
appeared from the scene within tin first fev weeks, and was novel* heard of 
officially again. Romo were killed, some died of distxuso, hut the great 
majority failed completely to fulfil the duties of the positions they h- Id, and 
w- n consequently considered 01 • for further employment. Two Generals of 
divisions were removed from their commands, seven Brigadiers were found 
wanting in the hour of nc'fi, and out of the seventy-throe regiments of Regular 
( -availy and Infantry which mutinied, only four Commanding officers were 
giv.-ii other commands, younger officers being selected to raise and command 
the new regiments. 
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DISCONTENT OF THE NATIVES 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the India of 
1857. Much has been done since then to improve the civil administra¬ 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races. India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilized than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native 
army have been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position lias been materially strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of communication by road and railway ; by 
the great network of telegraphs which now intersects the country ; aud 
by the construction of canals. These great public works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of 
famine, equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our troops can now 
be assembled easily and rapidly at* any centre of disturbance, the 
number of British soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Native soldiers has been materially reduced Moreover, as regards 
the Native equally with the British army of India, I believe that a 
bi'Hcr feeling never existed throughout all ranks than exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the spirit of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
bo far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing—faults 
which require to be carefully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers the men in our ranks 
may be, their attitude will inevitably be influenced by the feelings of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

kor a considerable time after tho Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, And the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas, 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. I he Govern¬ 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
spirit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, in apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
tlic Natives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
their being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus oiltailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depart¬ 
ment iulm.it - in theory the necessity for caution, but in practice presses 
for liberty of action to further its own particular schemes. 
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te years, too, the tendency has been to increase the number^of 
irtments and of secretariat offices nnder the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, while causing more work to devolve on the supremo 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening the 
responsibility of provincial Governments by interference in the manage¬ 
ment of local concerns. It is obvious that in a country like India, com¬ 
posed as it is of great provinces and various races differing from one 
another in interests, customs, and religions, each with its own peculiar 
and distinct necessities, administrative details ought to be left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then be free to 
exercise a firm and impartial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, while guiding into safe channels, without unduly restraining, 
intelligent progress. 


In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively into 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire type; they work 
hard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 


propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and believed in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight into, and greater sympathy with, 
the feelings and prejudices of Asiatics, which those possessed in a 
remarkable degree who proved by their success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India. I allude to men 
like Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and John Lawrence, William Sleeman, 
Jam' ;i Ouferam, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, and many others. 
These administrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the peculiarities of our position in the east, the 
necessiiy for extreme caution and toleration, and a ‘ live and let live * 
»' >hcy between us and the Natives. The sound and broad views of this 
cla • v. of public servant are not always appreciate d cither in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
oh l fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have produced discontent of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary regulations, our legisla¬ 
tive and rural systems-measures so necessary that no one interested 
hi the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
are so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they should 
be applied with the utmost gentleness and circumspection. 

I think, also, that the official idna of converting the young Princes 
and Nobles of India into English gentlemen by meant? of English 
tutors and English studies should be carried out with great care and 
aution. It ha8 not hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in 
many States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly removed, and in 
the young Prince being left at too early an age to select his advisers 
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companions. The former, perhaps not unnaturally, aro interested 
in proving that the training of their young Euler by his European 
governor or tutor has not resulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Department, desirable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India. People who 
have boon accustomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre¬ 
serving the trees from the chance of being destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they were frequently exposed from the Native custom of making 
use of their shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters has also 
aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sanitary precautions are 
entirely ignored in eastern countries. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in them, and no harm in using the same tank for 
drinking purposes and for bathing and washing their clothes. The 
lnnucchuto surroundings of their towns and villages aro most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
dth. Cholera, fever, and other diseasos, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every year, are looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
winch it 18 impossible, even were it not impious to try, to escape ; and 
the precautionary measures insisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, are viewed with aversion and 
indignation. Only those who have witnessed the personal discomfort 
aiiu fatigue to which Natives of all ages and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
i<‘ igious festival, while dragging their weary limbs for many hundreds 
ot miles along a hot, dusty road, or being huddled for hours together 
in a crammed and stilling railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
htler disappointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered to 
disperse *vhen cholera breaks out at such gatherings, without being 
given the opportunity of performing thoir vows or bathing in the 
Bacred waters.* 


Few acts have been 


Y J . “r TVi ,,uuu more keenly rest ated than the closing of the great 
iinruwnr Fair in the .autumn of 1892 , on amount of a serious outbreak of 
Solera. It: was looked upon by the Natives as a direct blow aimed at their 

1 F i * x.„ A 11 1.-1- 


E( • m a distinct departure from the religious tolerance promised in 

t 1 'i s Proclamation of 1858. The mysterious mud murks on mange- 
i»art of 1 f U - U .*° beeu attributed bv-ome to n elf-interested motive on the 
t-enfU. \ • 1 > n i' ne 'ts to draw the attention of Hindus to the sanctity of >me 
utuuJo tim limits of British jurisdiction, wheio l.hu devotees would be 
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er, our legislative system is based on western ideas, its obj 
to mete out equal justice to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods of procedure do not commend themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function of the local 
representatives of the supreme Power to investigate and determine on 
the spot the various criminal and civil cases which come under the 
cognizance of the district officials. Legal technicalities and references 
to distant tribunals confuse and harass a population which, with com¬ 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand influence. An ahnost unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even the most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives an 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant whose means enable him to 
secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to purchase the most 
conclusive evidence in support of his claims. For it must be remem¬ 
bered than in India evidence on almost any subject can be had for the 
buying, and the difficulty, in the administration of justico, of dis¬ 
criminating between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has sprung up, 
and these men encourage useless litigation, thereby impoverishing 
their clients, and creating much ill-feeling against our laws and 
administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which, under 
the protection of our legal system, the peasant proprietors of India aro 
being oppi e cd and ruined by villago shop-keepers and money-lenders. 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
as security the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the soil. 
The latter are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, such as the 
marriage ceremonies of their families, inordinately extravagant. The 
result is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually the 
aid of the Jaw courts is invoked to oust the cultivator from a holding 
which, in many cases, has been in the possession of his ancestors for 
hundreds of years. The money-lender has his accounts to produce 
and these can hardly be disputi <1, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to read or write. Boforo the 
British dominion was established in India, the usurer no doubt existed 
but his opportunities wero fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they arc at present. The money¬ 
lender then knew that his life would not be safe if ho exacted too high 

at liberty to assemble in any numbers without being troubled by officious 
inspectors, and -.‘hero they could remain as long as they pleased im.siiective 
>1 the victims daily •diumed by cholera, that unfailing avo^er ui' tin* ,i 
of sanitary laws in the east. ° UI Uu lu & r< t 
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dst for tho loans with which he accommodated his customers, i 
flat if he became too rich, some charge or other would be trumped up 
against him, which would force him to surrender a large share of his 
wealth to the officials of the State in which he was living. I do not 
say that the rough-and-ready methods of Native justice in dealing with 
money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time I am 
inclined to think that, in granting these men every legal facility for 
enforcing their demands and carrying on their traffic, we may have 
neglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of Government, 
which would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
rate of interest, advances proportionate to the security they had to 
offer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy in India is the license allowed to 
the Native press in vilifying the Government and its officials, and per¬ 
sistently misrepresenting the motives and policy of tho ruling Power. 
In a free country, where the mass of tho population is well educated, 
independent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of important 
sections of the community, and bringing to light defects and abuses in 
tho social and political system. In a country such as Great Britain, 
which is well advanced in the art of self-government, intolerant and 
indiscriminate abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis¬ 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and refuted. 


Iiike most of the developments of civilization which are worth any¬ 
thing, the English press is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
India the Native press is an exotic which, under existing conditions, 
supplies no general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct the 
people, and is used by its supporters and promoters—an infinitesimal 
part of the population - a - a means of gaining its selfish ends, and of 
fostering sedition, and racial and religious animosities. There are, 
I am afraid, very few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
impartial spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hostile publications to bo 
scattered'broadcast over the country, unless the assertions were two 


true to be disputed, or unless we were too weak to suppress them. 
We gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards 
the Native press—our forbearance is misunderstood; and while tho 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disaffected rejoice at 
being ailowed to promulgate ba elc . ? insinuations and misstatements 


* Tho proposal would seem to bo quite a practical one, for 1 read in the 
Titw - oi the 28th November. 18;M. that the bovermmmt of V.w Zeubiud 
invited applications for Con-'k in i-oi-nexion v. iih the Jjnnc for granting 
loans at u reasonable tab of ini-test to farin'*! s on the security of their 
holdings. 
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_ xJ* dQTmine 0Ur author %> nnd thwart our efforts to gain 
w gjmwiil and confidence of tlie Native population. 

ret another danger to the permanence of our rule in India lies in 
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tne . end . ea vours of well-intentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
institutions of eastern races in accordance with their own ideas. Tho 
United Kingdom is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con¬ 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences of our 
religion and our national surroundings. Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Britain possoss qualities which have made them 
masters of a vast and still expanding Empire. But these qualities 
have their defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects is a 
certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindedness—a slowness to 
recognize that institutions which are perfectly suitablo and right for us 
may be quite unsuited, if not injurious, to other races, and that what 

mv “ 0t , be righfc for us t0 do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and custom-. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United Kingdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed by 
mine people, who have little, if any, experience of the cast, that the 
Government of India should be guided by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators who pose as tho mouth-pieces of an oppressed 

selves' t ‘wh il< ^ “**“ arc almost as much aliens * a « °«r- 

II 1 \ u '! , ar ° re P resen tatives of a class which, though 

intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst tho races in whom 
hes the real strength of India. Municipal self-government has been 
fo.' m to answer well m the l oiled Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
tn.u a similar system must be equally successful in India. We in 
England com unio animal 1 >d »ml alcoholic Imuow. but have no lit in - 
for opium ; an effort has accordingly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and either total 
abstainers or singularly abstemious in the matter of drink of a smnl 
and inexpensive stimulant which they find necessary to Iheir health 
and comfort. British institutions and ideas a™ \ r 

what long experience has proved to us toX W^or ° f 

suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce ^ l' ° S ’ ’ Ut 
community which is not piepared f or them Z , ° ,doM 011 H 

cannot understand them, must only load to' ousDicion "Z a,ltl 

The Government of India should, no doubt be A ™ oa \ ent - 
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ill be gathered from wit I have written that our administer 
my opinion, suffers from two main defects. First, it is 
internally too bureaucratic and centralizing in its tendencies; and, 
secondly, it is liable to be forced by the external pressure of well- 
meaning but irresponsible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to tho 'wishes, requirements, and interests of the people. 
It seems to me that for man}' years to come the best form of govern¬ 
ment for India will bo tho intelligent and benevolent despotism which 
at present rules tho country. On a small scale, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions cannot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but little good. On a 
large scale, however, such a system of government would be quite out 
of place in view of tho fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibility, 
and that the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. 


In reply, then, to the question, * Is there any chance of a Mutiny 
occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of guarding against 
such a calamity is— 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to bo diminished or the discipline and efficiency of the Native 
army to become slack. 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher civil and 
military posts whose self-reliance, activity, and resolution nro not 
impaired by age, and who possess a knowledge of tho country and tho 
habits of the peoples. 

B.V recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand firm and strong, 
on the other hand tolerant and sympathetic; and last, but not least, 
bv doing all in our power to gain the confidence of the various races, 
nml by convincing them that wo have not only the determination, but 
the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sighi of, there is, I believe, 
■'Bio chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing the stability of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing our efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 


CHAi’TPJt XX.X.1I. 

! Tic-WELLliD home via Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in Ln gland towards the end of June. The intense delight of gottii g 
‘ home after one’s first term of exile can hardly be exaggerated, and 
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ily cannot be realized, save by those who have gone through 
and been separated, as I had been for years, from all that made 
the happiness of my early life. Every English tree and flower one 
comes across on first landing is a distinct and lively pleasure, while 
the greenness and freshness are a delicious rest to tho eye, wearied 
with the deadly wliitey-brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or 
the all-too gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of Waterford, so 
after only a short sojourn in London, for the very necessary re-equip¬ 
ment of the outer man, T hastened over there. I found my father well 
and strong for a man of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite 
recovered from the effects of his fifty years of Indian sendee, and, to 
my great joy, my mother was looking almost as young, and quite as 
beautiful, as I had left her six years before. My little sister, too, 
always an invalid, was very much as when I had parted from her— 
full of-loving kindness for everyone, and, though unable to move with¬ 
out help, perfectly happy in the many resources she had within herself, 
and the good she was able to do in devoting those resources to the 
benefit of others. 

There, too, I found my fate, in the shape of Nora Bews, a young 
lady living with a married sister not far from my father’s place, who 
a few months later consented to accompany me on my return to India. 
The greater part of my leave was, therefore, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter months I hunted with the Curraghmore hounds, 
and was out with them the day before Lord Waterford was killed. 
We had no run, and at the end of the day, when wishing us good-bye, 
he said : * I hope, gentlemen, we shall have better luck next time.’ 
4 Next tune ’ there was ‘ better luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but the 
w orst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford’s numerous friends ; in 
returning home after a good run, and having killed two foxes, his horse 
8tui pdif a small ditch, throwing his rider on his head ; the 

spinal cord was snapped and the fine sportsman breathed his last iu a 
few moments. 

I wa married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish church of 
Waterford. While on our wedding tour in Scotland, I received a 
command to be present on the 8th .June at Buckingham Palace, when 
tile Queen proposed to honour the recipients of tho Victoria Cross by 
presenting the decoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared tho great heat of a 
journey to India in July, tho hottest month of ihe year in the lied Sea 
and tin- doctors being very decided in their opinion that I should not 
return bo soon, I had applied for a three months’ extension of l ave, 
and quite calculated on getting it, so our disappointment was great 
when the answer arrived and I found that, if I took the extension, I 
should lose my appointment in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
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This, we agreed, was not to be thought of, so there was notL„ 
Jof.it but to face the disagreeable necessity as cheerfully as we could*! 

Vo made a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27tli June. 

The heat in the Red Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated. 
Our captain pronounced it the hottest trip he had ever made. Twice 
was the ship turned round to steam against the wind for a short time 
in order to revive some of the passengers, who were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma , a P. and 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The wreck had happened 
in the dead of night, and there had been only time to get the passengers 
into the boats, in which they were rowed to another reef near at hand ; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty night garments, 
and without the smallest shelter, until rescued by a friendly steamer. 
The officers and crew were still on the rock when we passed, endeavour - 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they were badly in need, 
and then had to leave them in their extremely uncomfortable position. 

M o could not complain of lack of air after we passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the south-west monsoon, then at its height, and 
on entering the Bay of Bengal we experienced something very nearly 
akin to a cyclone. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had all been blown 
out to soa; and as we had only just sufficient coal to take us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
Thus we had to remain at the mercy of the winds and waves fo: some 
day i, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General Sir Robert Napier, 
then in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of the hottest places in India, and my wife was consider¬ 
ably the worse for our experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never has many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomfortable to the last degree ; in addition, I had rather a 
revere attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, so wo started on our 
journey • up country ’ with as little delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than Raniganj; thence 
wo proceeded fora hundred miles in a * dAk • giiari,’ when, changing 
into doolies, we continued our journey to Hazaribagh, a liitle canton- 
liv nt about twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were living ; but a day or two after our arrival at iheir hospitable 
bouse, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind friends, and retraced my steps in con- 
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able elation of spirits, for the China expedition was even then 
ang talked about, and I hoped this sudden summons might possibly 
mean that I was to be sent with it in some capacity. On reaching Cal¬ 
cutta, however, I was told that I had been appointed to organize and 
take charge of the large camp to be formed for the triumphal progress 
which Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewarding thoso who had been especially loyal 
during the rebellion. I was informed that the tents were in store in the 
arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnporo 
on the 15th October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later commence his stately procession towards Lucknow*. 

While I was in England a Itoyal Proclamation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had taken over the government of then’ 
country, w hich had hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company. This fact had been publicly pro¬ 
claimed. with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on the 1st November, 1858. At the same time it was 
announced that Her Majesty’s representative in India was henceforth 
to be stvled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with the 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
' und with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Canning decided on undertaking this grand tour. 

W bile in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post in the Revenue 
Survey Department. I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of the excitement and 
variety of the year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
vvi'-h to leave the Quartermaster-Ge neral’s Department. I thereforo 
started for Allahabad, picking up my wife en route. 

It wau then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats— duk- 
gharis, horses, and all— rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was running nt a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty 
in keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed with a 
brother officer of mine in the fort, v/hilo I was getting the camp equip¬ 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
be n a large camp for many y are, and everything in India deteriorates 
-o rapidly, that I found rno .t of the tents in such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy s first march through the r -conquered country. 

From Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, w here 1 hod a busy tine 
arranging for the multifarious requirement * .»f such an enormous camp • 
and sometimes 1 despaired of its being completed by tl appointed 
date. However, completed it was ; and on the loth 0*cm : . JU i 
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inning arrived, and expressed themselves so pleased with all 
__ ements, and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions I had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that I felt myself 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, whose 
unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified manner completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at all intimately associated with Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18th the Viceroy made his first march towards Lucknow. The 
camp equipage was in duplicate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new lialting-place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s large entourage , ground had to be provided for the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief and the officers of Army Head- Quarters, who were 
marching with us; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work¬ 
shops, toshikhana * commissariat, and a host of other offices to be 
accommodated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard. For the Viceroy, his staff, guests, and secre¬ 
taries alone, 150 large tents were pitched in the main street, and when 
we came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 elephants and 500 
camels were required. + 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary spectacle a 
big camp like this presents on the line oi march. The followers, as a 
rule, are accompanied by their wives and families, who are piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the bag¬ 
gage animals. In the two camps marching together (Lord ('.inning’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 90,000 men, 
women, and children—a motley crowd streaming along about four-and- 
twenty miles of road, for the day’s march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on the ground to 

^ The depository for jewels and other valuables kept tor presentation to 
Native Chiefs at durbars. 

t The following details will give some idea of the itmgiulu le of the arrange, 
mcqts required for the Viceroy’s camp alone. Desides those above mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 600 bullocks and 100 bullock carts for tronspmf of 
wunt) equipage, 40 scucari (riding) elephants, 527 cool it to carry the glass 
windows belonging to t-ln larger tents, 100 hhistU'x, and to sweqwrs for 
watering and keeping the contra street clean. The:., wore in addition to the 
private baggage animals, servants, and numberless riding and driving horaes, 
for all of which space and shelter had to he provided. 
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£^><mipied the next day. The strictest discipline had to be maintain^ 
^oaj/tnis moving colony would have been a serious calamity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves as Mulk-i-Lord- Sahib-Ke-Naukar,* 
whom according to immemorial tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to remon¬ 
strate at the mahouts walking off with great loads of their sugar-cane, 
or to object to the compulsory purchase of their farm produce for half 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com¬ 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly having complaints 
made to me by the villagers; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Mulk-i-Lord-Sahib's wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow. Sir Hope Grant was commanding 
the division, and had established himself very comfortably in the Hil- 
knsha. He had written asking me to bring my wife straight 'here and 
stay with him during the Viceroy’s visit, as it was still very h * tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, fo. 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I warm . 
introduce him to my wife. 

The next day, the 22nd October, the state entry was made ir.„o 
Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, that long aiTay of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Cominander-in-Chieff and surrounded by their respective staffs in full 
uniform. Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh bridge, tho 
scene of Havelock’s fier/ est encounter, past the Machi Bhawan, and 
the Residency, to the Kaisarbugh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, alio had with difficulty been persuaded 
to come and make their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their dis- 
lov Uy during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
otherwise summarily dispose of them, were not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Martiniere park, where tho camp, which I had pitched the previous 
day. lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
glistening in a flood of brilliant sunshine. The streets through which 

* .Servants of the Lord of the Country, or Governor-General. 
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sscd were crowded with Natives, who—cowed, but not tamect^ 
' - looked on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy. 

Sir "William and Lady Mansfield, and several other people from our 
camp were also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dilkusha party went to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a delightful hostess; the shyest person was 
set at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
knack of making her guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself—the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertained. 

I made uso of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over the ground by which wo had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her the different positions held by the 
enemy. She was intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman courage and endurance, the "Residency, ruined, 
rootless, and riddled by round shot and bullets. Very little had then 
been dona towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
Re> ,; 7 jjy were much as they had been during the defence—a labyrinth 
Jts and lanes; it was therefore easier for the stranger to realize 
..vaetly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and well-laid-out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Talukdars. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi¬ 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present. The 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour¬ 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to ihe 
Chiefs of Oudli being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Itajputs. 

The Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, were 
ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
being the last to arrive. They were arranged in a half semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy’s chair of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated according to their official rank. When all was ready, tie, 
words ; Attention ! Royal salute ! Present arms I’ wo heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
Bounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome, Lord Canning, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered the tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained sumding until the gr< at man took his 
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g^/\vhen the Foreign Secretary came forward, and, making a low 

^ xce ^ enc y who had been summoned to 

attend the durbar were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one by one ; each made a profound obeisance, 
and, as a token of allegiance, presented an offering of gold mohurs, 
which, according to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment. The presents from the Government to the Chiefs 
wore then handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, the value of the present being regulated according to the rank 
and position of the recipient. This part of the ceremony bein* over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their own country, 
he gave them an assurance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
the Government, they should receive every consideration; - he told 
vieni that a new era had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth 
they would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which thev 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the province. When 
if 1 ’ 1 Cannm S had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was read to the Talukdars by Mr. Beadon, the Foreign Secretary ; 
a . tar and P™* were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
sv 10 . from their point, of view, had little reason to be grateful to the 
loutish Government. These powerful Chiefs, whose individual revenues 
Uti • d from 110,000 to 110,000 a year, and who, hi their jungle fast- 
'!? he ? thci , r sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
•y all the authority which in the confusion attending a long pciiod of 
misgovern in ent they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider- 
, ' hioportiou of the landed property which, from time to time, thev 

had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs into 
ordinary law-ab’ding subjects is a process svhieh, however beneficial to 
ny, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 18o8, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscating the proprietary right- 
n. the sod The object in view was not merely to punish contumacious 
duels, but also to enable the Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and hrmer footing. Talukdars who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern- 
mont; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might he rewarded by grants of eonf- sated property 
The Proclamation was considered in many influential quarters too 
* / lew drops of attar of loses are give a to caoli person, »„.) a anu , U ., a( . k ,, 
of pan. which is composed ol slices of hetel-nut sim.tred with lime and 
\STHJ>PG <1 ill a leaf of the » ' tel-tree. nme allC1 
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Bpcary and sweeping a measnre ; Outran protested against it, and 
>rd Ellenborough (the President of the Boa-4 of Control) condemned 
it; but Lord Canning was backed up by the Bricsh public, and Lord 
Ellenborough resigned to save his Cabinet from being vrecked. That 
Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the cast is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
his first visit to Lucknow. By that time ho had come to recognize 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest on the side of 
Government. From that day to this, although, from time to time, 
subsequent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball was given by the 
latter in the Chatta Manzil to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buildings were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form of illumina¬ 
tion, the delineation of every line, point, and pinnaclo with myriads of 
minute lights producing a wonderfully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the return journey to 
Cawnpore. My duty was to go on ahoad, select the best site for the 
next day’s camping-ground, and make all necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc. I waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon ; sometimes we 
remained till later in the day, lunching with one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Commander-in-C Uief’s, wo drove. on inter dinner by 
moonlight. But that was not until we had been on the march for 
some time and 1 felt that the head Native hi charge of the camp was 
to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, when he received the principal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Bewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the Proclamation 
which had already announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial possession , and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to be scrupulously respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to thorn. This meant that, in default of 
male issue, they were to be allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that the British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as liuler of the State 
as well as to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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v bmi adopted. There l»d been no clear rule on this point £rj 
each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
dhetriue that adoptLn should not be recognized, and that, in de¬ 
fault of nature* 1 heirs, the State should lapse and be annexed by tho * 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Gaming’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to ce-tain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to make the feudatory Princes believe in the sincerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation.* 

Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from Cawnpore, 
where, on the 15th November, a third durbar was held, at which was 
received, amongst other leading men of Rokilkand whose services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Fiampur, 
who had behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahomedan Nobleman’s conduct was the more meritorious in that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the home of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity 
of Rampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, only halting 
oil Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the fight of the 10th October, 1857. Hero the Viceroy 

I he question of Native Rulers having the right to adopt heirs was first 
brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the three Plmlkian chiefs—Patiala* 
Jliind and Nabba— who jointly requested in 1858 that the right of adoption 
might be accord' d to them as a reward lor the services they had rendered 
during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the time on the ground that 
it had never been the custom of the country, though it hud occasionally been 
done. ‘Since then, however, Lord Canning had Yome to see that the un¬ 
certainly which prevailed as to the rights of succession was harassing to the 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and he urged upon the 
Secretai v of State that some distinct i ule on the subject might with advantage 
be laid down. lie wrote as follows : ‘The crown of England stands forth the 
unqu'. * emed Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is now for the first 
irought face to face with its feudatories. Thei a the 

suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, which 
is not only felt, but e« lowledged by the Chiefs, a 

baa her n tullov.yl by such a manifestation of our strength as India has never 
■con ; and it this w its turn be followed by an act of general and substantial 
rrace, over and above the special rewards whs h have already been given to 


g> , 

those whose services deserve them, the measure will be ‘'seasonable and 
appreciated. Lord Cdnim.g a pro] '.sals met with the cordial arm >val .f Her 
Majesty’s Government, and his announcement at Cawnpore r i. d Uw I njirtq 
o‘ the Chiefs, <,rt« of V : .MU. I.lio Maharaja of Rowa, wa a U q„ i and had no 
,,,i, lie .am. on hean.,g loo Viceroys words, • Tiny dis,». an evil wind 
which hua long !" • n blowing upon me. 


dy been given to 
be seasonable and 
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^»~eived some of the bigger potentates, who were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of the grandest 
and most curious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empire, but when 
these assemblies can be arranged they have a ver\ use u e ec , ant 
should not be looked upon as mere empty ceremonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes w ere anxious y 
considering how their prospects would bo affected by Ilei i ajesty s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of 'ugliest rank on this occasion was tlio Maharaja of 
Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, influenced by his courageous 
Minister, Dinkar Kao, had remained faithful t) us. Like most Maliratta 
Princes of that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently tlneatei 
when thwarted in any w’ay, to throw up the reins of goi erinm ; ’ ! • 
take refuge in the jungle; manners he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Princely house of Jaipur, the 
second in importance of the groat Chiefs of Kajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli Kaja, whose following was the 
most quaint of all. Amongst the curious sigm of his dignity he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strange-looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maliarao Kaja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently caparisoned with cloth-of-golu 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promising- 
looking lad wdio had succeeded to his estate only two years before ; but 
he soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
dominions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over tho management of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Rajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us in the Mutiny, when his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Ruler of Dholpur, a blufi, coarse* 
looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Naw^ab of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all tho 
courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. Though a feudatory of the 
rebellious llolkar of Indoro, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and behaved well to us. 

Some of the highest of tho Rajput Chiefs declined to attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra; but the 
truth is that these Rulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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leads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con¬ 


sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had shown con¬ 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substantial rewards. Sindhia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of £30,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kasim, yielding £5,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXTIT. 


We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There were the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, ono of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My wife 
was more delighted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Tcj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the Moti-Masjid. 
I greaJy enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and witnessing 
her pleasure on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, until we 
readied Meerut on the 21st December. 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning’s tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the non pipe of the 
. tove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning’s tents were on one side of the big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on perceiving the fire, Lady 
( inning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to make anyone hear, she 
rushed oil to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which w:ts nearest h^r own. Sh(. succeeded in awaking him, and then 
iiew buck to try and sove some of her own treasures. The first thing 
she thought of was lier portfolio of drawings, which she dragged ont- 

* These Rajput Chiefs, however, accepted Lord Lytton’s invitation m 
attend the Imp iiai Assemblage at Delhi cm t)n> 1st January, 1877, and having 
once given their alb'giunco to the ‘ Empress of India,’ they have since been the 
ino81 devotedly loyal of Her Majesty’s feudatory Princes. 
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y - { but it had already been partially burned, and most of the valfe 

d characteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars were 
destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many of which she 
had worn the night before; her pearls were lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them; one of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls were blackened. She swept them 
T the table into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her w r ardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr. Lewin 
Bowring, on the alarm being given, hurried to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Cavalry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and preventing the fire from 
spreading. Some office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not hear what 
had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
in Lady Campbell’s clothes; and as Lady Canning was tall, and Lady 
Campbell was short, the effect was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others my particular friend Edwin Johnson, whom I 
had the great pleasure of introducing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, my friends became hers, and this added much to the 
happiness of our Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least interesting 
in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to understand all about the 
siege, and visited tbe different positions; the Ridge and its surround¬ 
ings, the breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of interest. 
There were two 1 Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain everything to 
him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with the 60th Rifles throughout, 
and one of the best officers in ths r^finient, .end Jemmy Hills, who had 
now become the Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there were Norman, Stewart, and Becher. 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra. 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had the greatest fascination hr 
her. It is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, setting aside 
the peculiar interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had been 
the seat of Government under Rulers of various nationalities and 
religions : few cities have the remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treasure 
looted from them. When Tamerlane captured Delhi in 1398 the cii.v 
was given over to massacre for five days, 1 some street ? being rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead’; and in 1739 the Persian conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, after sacking the place iur fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of it> inhabitants, carried oil' thirty-two millions sterling ol 
booty. 
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^ptfxbugh the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
-through in 1857 was apparent everywhere, the inhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all about it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been; the Chandni Cliauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright-coloured stuffs; jewellers and shawl-merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
tlieir endeavours to tempt the Sahib log to spend their moneyas 
trade had never been interrupted; so quickly do Orientals recovef 
from the effects of a devastating war. 

We left Delhi on the 3rd January, 1860, marching via Karnal. 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
she found her busy with the English mail, which had just arrived, so 
she said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife go until she" had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in answer to one from Lady Canning, in wliich 
. had described the camp, and given her sister a list of all the people 
411 lL Lad f Waterford wrote : ‘ Your Quartermaster-General must bo 
ilie son of General Roberts, who lives near Waterford ; he came home 
; n leave last year. I must tell you an amusing little anecdote about 
J lls f^her. One night, when the General was dining at Curraghmorc 
he found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with whom he 
entered mto conversation. After some time they discovered they had 
known each oihor in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a emam morning on which they went out to fight a duel on aeennnt 



lonour bound to do. The two old gentlemen made very 
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,v ^ ^ rather not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
^cmr marriage ? If Roberts had not been a newly-married man, 1 
would havo sent him.’ This was too much for my wife, who sympa- 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting: 4 1 am afraid I cannot be very grateful to you for making 
my huaband feel I am ruining his career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. You have done your best to make him regret 
bis marriage.* The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst 
out in his not too refined way: ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under¬ 
stand you women ! I have done the very thing I thought you would 
bke, and have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, 
and that it was, as ho said, only because he did not ‘ understand 
women ’ that he had made the mistake. She was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord Clyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found us at Umballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state all tho Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. Fine, handsome men 
they most of them were, and magnificently attired. The beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
- ; ome of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity of these high-born men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturesque and impressive. The place of honour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
laharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jliind, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Siklis, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
^iey were much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
'-heir families, and at being given substantial rewards in the shape of 
extension of territory. 

The Sikh ( hie. . were followed by Rajas of minor importance, chiefly 
from the neighbouring hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned in order 
to thank them for ssistance rendered during the Mu.inv. Many of 
them had grievances to be redressed; others had favours to ask; and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously yield¬ 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor powers on those 
vho were likely to use th-un well. The wisdom of ihis policy of 
concession on Lord Canning's part was proved in after years by its 
successful results. 

On the 29th January the Raja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
tlu- \ ieeroy one march from Jullundur. He had supplemented the 
valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the early days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition f it, 
mid hi- continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed upon him largo 
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|in°udh where he eventually became one of the chief TaluSs 
■ 1 “ enI ' eh “ nea “ w »“" *> 

“»■ »• ■— SwSST 

Early the following morning Lord Canning mado his state ont™ 
As we approached the citadel the long line of mounted Chief l '' ’ 
up to receive the Viceroy came into view A brillw , drawn 

formed, Sikh Sirdars, stately Hill Rajputs wiihWf b i*?® tIley 

Of the rainbow, their jewels glittering in the morning sun, whUe their 
L. ses, magnificently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddlo cloths and 
„old and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
heir severe bits As the procession appeared in SfftKSiS 
171 one iong dazzling cavalcade, each party °of Cliiefs brine 
hmrdcd by he Commissioner of the district from which they'caZ 
the saluted as they approached the Viceroy, end then passim? hiiHali 
m behind, butween the Body Guard and die Artil^ry o he or 

At nightfafi tliore were illuminations and a procession of elephants- 

Suddenly a“’ o^tH^XS 
>v lie i resulted in a stampede of the elephants, who nislicd through 

- ssrfisrii'yr -4^ 

says-.** -.‘-vs zzgt :r. aug 

■= i. vAL LT.rjnSTh' 1 

ceeded to the garden of the old palace Here’ ,uf P !' OC ® sfilon P r °- 
drawn up, when all at once a f,v J, r i llere . tlie elephants were 

side drove them mud with fright, and' off boVT 1 ^! fr ° 1U ° V8ry 
throu h gates, and some of thL’eo^dIt tWS ’ 
gone far into the country. IIow.l- U, „ P i , . l ' t}le .v had 

strange to say, there was only one serious casualty^! <0 ‘" 0,T ' but > 
swept out of his howdah by the branch of a tree'au’l ?ir C< “' WM 
ground, hod his thigh broken. Lord Clyde declared Ibat 8 ,he 
action was not half so dangerous and he wn„l } h * a S ei>eraI 
been in one I fe ,J lle ,vou,d much sooner have 
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r^i^Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were received, 

__ sSed any former ceremonials in point of numbers and splendour of 
effect. Many of Eunjit Singh’s Sirdars were present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and telling speech, commenting in terms of the 
highest appreciation on the courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 


and people of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, went on a -flying visit to Peshawar, with the object of 


satisfying himself, by personal examination of our position there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-Indus—a retrograde 
movement which John Lawrence was still in favour of. The visit, how¬ 
ever, only served to strengthen Lord Canning in his preconceived 
opinion that Peshawar must be held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Ross until it was time for her to go to Simla, and the land 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, who told me the camp now worked so 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and wo marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalka at the foot of the hills, 
where, on the 9th April, the camp was broken up. It was high lime to 
get into cooler regions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 


Thus ended a six months’ march of over a thousand miles—a march 
never likely to be undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trains run from Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon carriages 
have taken the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The advantages 
of the representative of the Sovereign meeting face to face the princ ipal 
feudatories and Chiefs of our great dependency were very considerable, 
and the opportunity afforded to the Viceroy of personally acknowledg¬ 
ing and rewarding tho services oi those who had helped us, and of 
showing that ho was not afraid to be lenient to those who had failed to 
do so, provided they should remain loyal in tho future, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. The wise concessions also announced 
at the different durbars as regards the adoption by Native Eulers of 
successors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemenof such a 
share as they were fitted for in the government of the country, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
given for assistance in the Mutiny. 
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duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mian Mirto 
fetch my wife and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the 1 Oth March, and escort them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they are now, 
and my wife travelled in a jampan, a kind of open, half-reclining sedan 
chair, carried by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the mountain side, and 
the atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive. Four 
hour.;, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain there the 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until we reached 
Simla. Our bouse, ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ was on the very top of a hill; 
up and up we climbed through tlio rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson with the fallen blossom, till we got to the top, when a glorious 
view opened out before our delighted eyes. The wooded hills of Jakho 
and Elysium in the foreground, Mahasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks 
iu the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the beauty c-f 
which quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave it and come into the house. Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length triumphed. Our servants had arranged everything in our little 
abode most comfortably ; bright fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feeling that at last we had a homo 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Canning did not remain long at Simla. His Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its President, Sir James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health ; and ;,s the suggestion to impose an 
incoiiK -L:ix was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy hurried 
back to Calcutta, deeming it expedient to be on the spot. 

J.he »»;. :n, ; . necessary for the suppression of the Mutiny had 
emptied the Government coders; and although a large loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope with the in- 
croa m! expenditure. Lord Canning had, therefor., applied to the 
Government in Engi.md for the services of a trained financier; and 
Mr. A ilson who had a great, reputation in tins respect, was sent out. 
Gc declared the only remedy to be an income-tn:., and In was supported 
m this View by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, liowm or 
V. 1,0 V. err intimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it v a • n, 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation • and 
Sir <. harlcs Trevelyan Governor of Madras, argued well and wWeiv 
against the scheme. Instead, however, -f confining bis action in the 
mat cr to warning and adding the supreme Government, he publicly 
proclaimed his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all the 
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['tents in India. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bon' 
ed Trevelyan’s example, but in a less pronounced manner, and 
ese attacks from the minor Presidencies proved a serious embarrass¬ 
ment to the action of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, 
the income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unusual pro¬ 
cedure led to his recall. 

Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 
about the hottest tune of the year. On my taking leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Rose, then commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though ho intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, wished the Head-Quarters of tho Army to remain at Simla; a 
question about which we had been rather anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not 'sery 
large in those days ; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, who then, as at present, had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way ; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the summer. She 
had made two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
mountain home, though at times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to 
be in ofiice tho greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of tho hills, beyond 
Simla, which was a new and delightful experience for my wife. We 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, and it was 
time to move on, that wo might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. 

It was a lovely time of the year, when tho autumn tints made the 
forest gorgeous, and the scarlet festoons of tho Himalayan vino stood 
out in brilliant contrast to the dark green of the solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twine itself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In 1860 an important alteration v<a made in the organization of tho 
army in Indio, by the passing of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Foro< s with the Royal Army. 

On the trails i r of the administration of India from the Honourable 
East ln<i. i Company to the Crown, a <juesrion uroso ns to the coud: 
tk • nnder which the European soldiers had enlisted. r Iho Government- 
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^m^ndcd that the conditions were in no way affected by the abolition 
■^f^Xne Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
ro-enlisted, and on this being refused they asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and TO,000 out of the 16,000 men serving in the local 
army had to be sent to England. These men were replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to strength by fresh drafts from England ; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the advisability of this 
measure ; officers of the Queen’s service for the most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Rose, were in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
India. It was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would be called 
upon to pay; that, notwithstanding such increase, there would be a 
serious diminution in the control exercised by that Government over 
the administration and organization of the British Army in India ; and 
that, under the pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On the other 
band, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the maintenance of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to be said On both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that the ft ars of those opposed to the change were not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it was unavoidable, and has greatly 
benefited both services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as those 
ot the Royal service, the rank of Second Captain had to be introduced 
into the former, a rank to which I attained in October, 1860, only, how¬ 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in the 
Ga;:< tic as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. This was 
the outcome of the disappearance during the Mutiny of nearly the 
whole of the Regular regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace¬ 
ment by Irregular regiments. But, as under the Irregular system the 
number of British officer.-; with each corps was too limited to admit of 
theii promotion ocing earned on regij i on tally, as had been done under 
the Regular system,* some organization had to be devised by which 
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pay/ond promotion of all- officers joining the Indian Army in fui _ 
^ arranged. Many schemes were put forward; .eventually one 

^femulated by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
V the Secretary of State, the result being that all officers about to enter 
the Indian Army were to be placed on one list, in which they would be 
promoted after fixed periods of service ;* and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of their regi¬ 
ments, or by the substitution of the Irregular for the Regular system, 
were to have the option of joining it. The term Stall Corps, however, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its officers had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced his intention 
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of making a march through Central India, and I was again ordered to 
take charge of his camp, which was to be formed at Benares. My wife 
and her baby remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 
and I left her feeling sure that with them she would be happy and well 
taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Rose was at Allahabad, and as I passed through that place 
I availed myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to the new 
Chief, being anxious to meet an officer whom I had held in great 
admiration from the time when, as Charge d'affaires at Constanti¬ 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saved Turkey in her time of 
peril from Russia’s threatened attack—admiration increased by the 
masterly manner in which he had conducted the Central India cam 
paign, in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I iirst met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, with refined 
features, rather delicate-looking, and possessing a distinctly distin¬ 
guished appearance, lie received me most kindly, and told me that he 
wished me to return to Head-Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with m 3 ' services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre¬ 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and the Commander-in- 
chief with Army Head-Quarters did not march with us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares on the 
fith November, and I wont on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


•d though the number of British oliieers with - aeh corps was (after the Mutiny) 
iner. a.seil lY.-m ;j to 9 with a Cavalry, and 3 to 8 with an Imautry regiment. 

Captain after twelve years. 1 Major after twenty years, and Lirutenunt- 
Colonel after twenty-six y'-ai 
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ial and pleasant as usual, but I did not think ho looked well 1 Lady 
panning was charming as ever; she reproached me for not having 
brought my wife, out when I told her how ill she had been, she agree! 
that camp was not quite the placo for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing city; the streets are 
narrow and dirty there are no fine buildings, and it is only interesting 
from its being held so sacred by the Hindus. The view of'the city and 
burning ghats from the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzarpur, on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything had 
to be taken over m boats ; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 
2,0(K) bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to be 
ferried across the pat river. The 180 elephants swam over with their 
mahouts on their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on ; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safely 
at the other side, but at last it was accomplished, and our only casualty 
was one camel, which fell overboard. 

'lho march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty scenorv, low hills 
and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame-coloured blossom of the 
dhe k tree. Game abounded, and an occasional tiger was killed. Lord 
aiming sometimes accompanied tho shooting expeditions, but not 
often, for ho was greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, 
which he appeared unable to throw off. Even during tho morning's 
1 , hc w “ occupied with papers, and on reaching camp be wont 
straight 10 his ofiice tent, where ho remained the whole dav till dinner- 
time, returning to it directly the meal was over, unless there were 
strangers present with whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur the Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaji 
rri, , Indore ’ and some minor Chiefs of that part of the country, 
lxolkar s conduct during the Mutiny was not altogether above suspicion, 
but, considering that the only troops at his disposal belonged to the 
mnlmc’ j Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindu ti 
. 1 ® n 8 llsl1 officers, over whom ho could not be expected to 
and wTs will-‘ C0 .'’ ?!’ .^ 0rd Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 

' . ... ! ” K ,° ' • ,nU> ,lls equivocal behaviour to want of ubflitv 

come m the durba" " *° d,Sl ° VnUy - a " 4 Mm to 

Another potentate received at ibis •. , > bv the Vi«.r, - .1 i» 
oi Bhopal, who, being powerful -ml skilful Iiuler an,! absolutelv 
l-iyv.l to the British Government, ! ad afforded us most valuable atr-’ist- 
anee during the rebellion Slie Was one of those women whom the 
Eait haa »ccas.onnUy produced, endowed with conspicuous talent and 
ft strength carter, a quality which, frlTTufiS 
Indun women, gives immense influence to those who possess ii. Lord 





THE MARBLE ROCKS 

^/congratulated the Begum on the success with which she JfcfuJ 
u her country, thanked her for her timely help^and bestowed 
her a large tract of country as a reward. She w’as a determined- 
looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her own language ; she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of her travelling experiences during a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or three miles from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rate shot, 1 thought I should be best employed with the 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
within a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist- having a shot, 
a ud was fortunate enough tq knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, 1 visited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, when the stream 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of marble came into view. The 
cliffs rise to about a hundred feet in height, pure white below, gradually 
shading off to gray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep 
brown colour, perfectly transparent and smooth, in which the white 
r °cks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In the crevices hang 
numerous beehives, whose inmates one has to be careful not to disturb, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Englishmen who, having 
incautiously aroused the vicious little creatures, were attacked and 
drowned in diving under the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceed d to Lucknow, 
where he held another durbar for the Talukdars of Oudh. Lady 
banning continued to march with us to Mirzapur, where 1 took her on 
board her barge, and bade iu r farewell—a last farewell, for 1 never saw 
this good, beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being brok n up, I returned towards the end of Fr! ruai v 
to my work in ilie Quartermaster-General’* Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow; it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat < i Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trying. My wife had benefited great-1 \ from the 
fine bracing air, and both she and our baby appealed pictures of 
health : but a day or two after my arrival the little one was taken ill. 
and died within one week of her birthday—our first great sorrow. 

We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the beginning of 
October we k ft Simla for Allahabad, where 1 had recen t d instructions 
to prepare a camp for the . ru\. who had arrangt d to hold an 
investjtuio of the Star of India, the new Order which was originally 
designed to honour the \ rim ivil Oh Lis of India who had done us 
good service, by associating them with some of the high' ! lid most 
•distinguished per.-, nagts in England, and a few e ovfully s. cied 
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ans in India. Lord Canning was the first Grand Mastl 
iigh Rose the first Knight. 

e durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Begum 
Bhopal, and the Nawab of Rampur were invested, was a most 
imposing ceremony. Tho Begum was the cynosure of all eyes—a 
female Knight was a novelty to Europeans as well as to Natives—and 
there was much curiosity as to how she would conduct herself; but no 
one could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning's 
complimentary address. She was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; but the effect of her rich costume was somewhat 
marred by a funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips. When my wife visited 
the Begum after the durbar, she showed her these curious appendages 
with great pride, saying she wore them because they were ‘ English 
fashion. This was the first occasion on which ladies were admitted to 
a durbar, out of compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man whose manner 
and appearance greatly impressed her, but she did not catch his namo 
when he was introduced; she much enjoyed his conversation during 
dinner, which w r as not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, 
he told her his name was Bartle Frere.* She never saw him again, 
hut she always says he interested her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished men she has since met. 

from Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, this time with 
the object of urging upon the Talukdars the suppression of the horrible 
custom of female infanticide, which had its origin in tho combined 
pride and poverty of the Rajpvh . In various parts of India attempts 
had been made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice. But not much impression had been made in Oudh, in 
consequence of the inordinately large dowries demanded from the 
Rajput fathers of marriageable daughters. Two hundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, and, in reply to his feeling and 
ii lling Hpcoch, declared their firm determination to do their best to 
discourage the evil. 

The Commando r-in-Cliief had decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Punjab.. and inspecting tho different stations for troops in 
the north of Lull:*,. The Hoad-Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
formed at Jullimdur, and thither we proceeded when tho gathering at 
Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, when we were 
hocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lady Canning’s death 
Instead of accompanying the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to 
1 arjeoling, and on her return, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 
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e scenery, she arranged, alas! contrary to the advice of those with 
t, to spend one night in the term * where she contracted jungle- 
fever, to which she succumbed ten days after her return to Calcutta. 
Her death was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned Ills 
eventful career in India. 


The Commander-in-Chief arrived in the middle of November, and 
all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp went out to meet him. I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood. 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immediately noticed 
mine. He called me up to him, and asked mo where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I owed his being well disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome little Arab that day; lie 
loved a good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted. A few days 
afterwards he told me he wished me to accompany him on the flying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
tue country and troops than would bo possible if he marched altogether 
with the big camp. 

We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Sialkot; at each place thero 
were the usual inspections, mess dinners, and entertainments. The 
Chief’s visit made a break in the ordinary life of a cantonment, and 
the residents were glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities; Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Jamu, where the Euler of Kashmir resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja.to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind the finest .-port in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure was marred 
by the Chief having a bad fall: he had got the first ape a: off a fine 
boar, who, feeling himself wounded, turned - and charged, knocking 
over Sir Hugh’s horse. All three lay in a heap together; the pi*j was 
dead, the hor. <• was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him back to Jamu on a charpoy f f ami when lie 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely bruised faro and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three days later, did not prevent the plucky obi 
fellow from lading over the battle-field of Cliilianwalla. 

* TV fever giving tract of country at the foot of the Hiiualuyda. 

f Native string heck 
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v this Norman jWho was then Adjutant-General of the 

v . .&rpz£, left Head-Quarters to take up the appointment of Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Military Department. Before'we 
parted he expressed a hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy 
m the Department was about to take place, which he said lie was sure 
Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant-General of the Indian Army by Edwin Johnson, the last 
r, leer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal- 
gamatiou of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jhelum my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
' and llad , }° , remam behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hush 
Lose most kindly insisted on leaving his doctor (Longlmrst) in charge 
of her and told me I must stay with her as long as was necessary. 
For three whole weeks we remained on the encamping ground of 
S.diawar; at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the 
skd, and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently recovered to be put 
"Ho a doolie and earned to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, tor 
my horses had gone on with the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter from Norman, offering 
me the post m the Secretariat which he had already told me was about 
to become vacant. After some hesitation-for the Secretariat had its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay—I decided to decline the 
pi offered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service in the Lid 

r • t l c J sha Y ar JU8t “ tm,e to accompany the Commander! 

in-Chief on Ins ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I should have 
icon very sorry to have missed. We visited every station from Kohat 
u lia anpur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier-General Neville 
t -a.n .crlnm, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force 
! ’‘\. nt Cobat > and ‘enabled with us to the end. We did from 

Sir 1 - ^4s 

r ,A i„. w. T 

tw n oToung C K^,°fin r e, ££« ^ Hagh liu * : 

excellent terms. A few days later we we^oW that o'. '") 

becii murdered by his companion there h nm 1 ,, 1 0 lcm had 

their families for generation’ „ 10 h a b,0 ° d ; faud **ween 

up together, and liked each o he thl tW0 , had beon b ™S b » 

member by the fetid felt hiniself in i on 10 '° in had last lost a 

m honour bound to sacrifice his friend. 



LORD CANNING 


■Un I rejoined my wife at the end of the tom-, I found her a grtot) 
dl&worse than her letters had led me to expect, but site had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who‘lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. We remained at Umballa till the end 
of March; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred^there was 
a parade for announcing to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 
and that the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so severely 
criticized ns Lord Canning's, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with such an overwhelming crisis as the 
Mutiny. While the want of appreciation Lord Canning at lust dis¬ 
played of the magnitude of that crisis limy, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gamed then- ex¬ 
perience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action was undoubtedly due 
to bis own ability and sound judgment-. 

That by none" of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander- 
in-Chief on the 31st May, three weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occurred; but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in Jarman , 
1858. and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the result, t-iiim 
of extreme sensitiveness; for be was without doubt very warm- <-*ti ^ • 
and was greatly liked and respected by those about him, am t icic vm- 
universal regret throughout India when, three mont a ei 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The ac-ason p.issod much . s 
other seasons had passed, except that th \\ as rat id me o ■ 
Thenew Viceroy wN * Calcutta; but Sir Hugh tod 

quite enough of it the year before, ho became up to ito II “ 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.’ He was ve ry hospitable, ai d 
having my sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out mor^than 

she had cared to do in previous years. We Hm nkmi 

time also at Moshobra, a lovely place in the beiu - , ' [ u , 

six miles from Simla, where the Chief had a house, wh^h- b 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not moku g 


♦ ■ Your h - or Arid!-,e "ill cu d k- u.s to dispose«n>«llii " ’ '/ ”’’J y ; 

. .. , _, - ;n •li.<rich one Kuroiuwn Tutantrv icguucn an 
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It was an agreeable change, and one which we all grc; 
•fcrfjp/ed. But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of the summer, and I was glad to start off towards the end of October 
with my wife and her sister for Agra, where this year the Head- 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bundelkand and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign. 

The second march out we were startled by being told, when we awoke 
in the morning, that Colonel Gawler, the Deputy-Adjutant-General of 
Queen’s troops, had been badly wounded in the night by a thief, who 
got into his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gawler 
bad received from the bank the previous day, and for greater safety had 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night his wife awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just see a dark figure 
creeping along the floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber; 
but the latter, being perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through 
his hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. • A Gawler caught him 
by the leg just he was disappearing, and they struggled outside to¬ 
gether. A\ hen despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a knife, which was tied by a string 
to his wiist. By this time Mrs. Gawler had been able to arouse two 
Kaffir servants, one of whom tried to seize the miscreant, but in his turn 
was stabbed. Tlic second servant, however, was more wary, and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the thief ; Kaffir fashion, he knocked all the breath 
out of hi ; body by running at him head' down and butting him in the 
stomach, when it became easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
was a bad part of the country for thieves ; and when some four weeks 
later I went off on a flying tour with the Commander-in-Chief, I did 
not leave inv wife quite as happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everything at all valuable to be 
place d under the can of the guard, and having taken this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

When the camp reached Gwalior, the Mah raja Sindhia seemed to 
think be could not do enough to show his gratitude to Sir Hugh lloso 
for his opportune help in June, 1856,* when the Gwalior troops 
mutinied, and joined the rebel army under the Rani of Jhansi and 


MVi the capture of Kalpi in May. 1S5S, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out with 
fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was advised by his medical officer to return 
hi once to k. <i may ; ids leave hod been granted, and his successor (Bri 0 adier- 
<Tdieial i\ tinier; n&d be. u appointed, when intelligence reached him°l.. the 

. . i t be Rani of Jilt 

joined by the whole of Sind bias ti-q.-s nod were in possession of the fort of 
Gwalior with its well supplied annual. Sir Hugh Rose at once cancelled his 
b'v , pushed on to Hv -lior, and by tiu 30th of June had re-captured all 
Sindh ia s guns and paced hun again in posse.- -i, n of his capital. 



THE EARL CANNING, KG., G.C.B., G.M.S.I., 
Viceroy and Governor-General, of India. 

From 

a photOffvapjL by Messrs. Muyull. 
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GWALIOR AND JHANSI 


’opi. Tho day after our arrival iSindhia held a grand review o. 
army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was an open- 
air entertainment in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers); the third a 
pieme and elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame affair. 
We had nerved ourselves to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which the great creatures twisted their trunks about each other in quite 
a playful manner, and directly the play seemed to be turning into 
earnest they were separated by then* mahouts , being much too valuable 
to be allowed to injure themselves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment; pig-sticking or shooting expeditions in the morning and 
banquets, fireworks, and illuminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. Tho fort is picturesquelv situated 
above a perpendicular cliff; the road up to it is very steep, and it must 
have been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doublv 
interesting to us by Sir Hugh Eose explaining how he attacked it, and 

Wh6re the EfUli ° f JhaDsi WftS a charge 

halt , was Jhansi - also Sir Hugh had a thrilling tale 

to tell of its capture, and of his having to fight tho battle of (ho Betwa 
against a largo force brought to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia 

lopi, while the siege was actually being carried on. 

whTlTth/rKf *•!? b ‘ g C “ up marohed t0 Lucknow, via Cawnpore; 
iihile the Chief with a small staff (of which I was out', and light tents 

made a detour by Saugor, Jubbulpur, and Allaliabad. AVc‘travelled 
nough pretty jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, and 
tve had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
tho splendid service the Central India Field Force hadperformodumlcr 
IIS command; and, as we rode along, it delighted him to point out the 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the 13th January—quite the coolest time of 
tbe year I had a slight sunstroke, which it took mo a very long time 
to got oyer completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord C 1\ 
of wearing helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hugh Eose was 
rather fond of cocked hats. On this occasion I was wearing Ibis -for 
India most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it. the 
Chief kept me out rather late, going over the ground where the present 
cantonmont stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and for a short, 
time I could neither see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought mo round, and I was well enough in the afternoon to go with 
the Chief to inspect the fort; but fur months afterwards .1 never lost 
tho pain in my bead, and for many years I was very susceptible to tho 
evil influence of tho sun's rays 

Wo reached Lucknow towards the middle of January. Here, as 
Dlsev liore, we had constant parades and inspections, for Sir Hugh 
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ca^kfd out his duties in the most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds with 
Head-Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
months. 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, and Umballa, 
and the 30th March saw us all settled at Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to be the Head- 
Quarters of the Government during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amalgamation of the 
services took place in the army staff. Edwin Johnson lost his appoint¬ 
ment in consequence, and Colonel Haythome,* Adjutant-General of 
Queen's troops, became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewart as hir. deputy. The order limiting tlio tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five year, was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacating the 
Quartermaster-Generalship, after having held it for eleven years. He 
was succeeded by Colonel Baton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and 
( harles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the autumn of 1863, while we were preparing for the usual winter 
tour, Sir Hugh Rose, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraphed to the Head-Quarters stall to join him 
at Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted u« on our arrival was indeed disturbing. 
Lord Elgin way at Dluirmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief laid 
been obliged to leave him and imsli on to Lahore, in consoquence of 
unsatisfactory reports from Brig.idicr-General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding an expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition. 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there e- i led a great 
deal of excitement all .'.long the border, that tho tribe • were collecting 
in large numbers, that end^ane from Kabul had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless reinforcements could bo sent up at once, tho 
Government would bo involved in a war which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious complications, not only on tho frontier, but with 

' Tim lute General Sir Edmund Huytbome, K.C.R 
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gTf^Wan. In bo grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, 
^^voSoH Montgomery, view tho position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdrawn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. When the Commander- 
in-Chief was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his views at length before the Gov eminent, 
pointing out the inexpediency of entering a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops were properly equipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter set in j and that, to provide a force 
of 5,000 men (the strength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to be dangerously weakened. Moreover, ho 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the spring, when everything could be perfectly arranged. Sub¬ 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But before pro¬ 
ceeding with my narrative it will be as well to explain the circumstances 
with led the authorities to undertake this expedition. 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics* took the opportunity to stir up dis¬ 
turbances all along the Yusafzai frontier of tho Peshawar district, and, 
aided by the rebel sepoys who had tied to them for protection, they 
made raids upon our border, and committed all kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 18o8, 
which resulted in their being driven from their stronghold, Si tana, 
and in the neighbouring tribes being bound down to prevent them re¬ 
occupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka; the old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years they had been allowed to go 


on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectually 
rid the frontier of these disturbers of the peace,pio\idod : .u-h meu.uiios 


net me ironuer oi mese uibiuiucid ui > r- 

could have been decided upon early enough in the year to ensure succe ^. 
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Punjab Government advocated the despatch of a very strong 
Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being in the Peshawar valley, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Peshawar column was to move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier, and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and their spiritual head, the 
Akhund of Bwat,* had no sympathy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until preparations were completed; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep the proposed line of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns,, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to bo 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar columnf being all ready for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighbouring tribes, informing 
them of the object of the expedition, and stating that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kotalj was reached without any resistance to 
speak of; but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would be stoutly opposed. The road turned out to be 
much more difficult than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up that night; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22nd—more than forty-eight hours 
after they started—that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six. miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, R.E., was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieut•■nant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of the 




1 he Akhund of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the tiine of the 
Tjmbo.vla expedition ; h«- had led a holy life and had gained such an influence 
over the minds of Mahometans in general, that they believed he was supplied 
by supernatural moans with the necessaries ot life, and that every morning, on 
rising from his prayers, a sum of money suflieiont for the day’s expenditure 
was found under his praying carpet. 

t The Peslmwar column consisted oflialf of 19th Company Roval Artilhov 
No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, the Peshawar and kazara Mountain 
Battern s the 71st and lUlbtFoot, the Guides, one troop iith Bengal Lancers 
one company Bengal Sappers and Miners, 14th Sikhs, 20th Punjab Infantry’ 
32nd Pioneers, 1st, 3rd, 5 Ul and 6th Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 5th 
Gurkhas. I he Hazara column consisted of a wing of the 51st Foot 300 
Native Cavalry a reemumt of .Native Infantry and eight guns, holding 
Darband. Torbcla, and Topi on the Indus. b h ’ K 

£ riio highe-l point ot a pass crossing a mountain range. 



THE AKHUND OF SWAT 

JiVd given the tribes time to collect, and when the reconnoitriii 
entered the Chamla valley the Bunerwals could be seen about 
iwcf milos and a half off, occupying in force the range which separates 
Buner and Chamla. 'Whatever may have been their first intention, 
they apparently could not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on their return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A charge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country; the proceedings of the Bunerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow, v 
with some of his own regiment (tho 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right in 
amongst them with the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 
a letter from tho Hindustani fanatics, addressed to the Bunerwals, 
telling them not to bo taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was to punish the fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat. This letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Mahaban, and the Black Mountain. 

On the 23rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen approacliing the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of moral 
as well as material strength, and put a stop, for the time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountain, which separates Umbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (east) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Nest was only large enough to accom¬ 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remainder of the troops told oil for tin 
defence of the left piquot were drawn up on and about a rock^ knoll, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
6 pur of the Guru Mountaiu ; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match¬ 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while their swordsmen made 


Now General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.lh 
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determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented our guns 
an being brought to bear upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards close under its parapet. For some considerable time they 
remained in tins position, all our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered with their dead, and a 
great many wounded, who were taken into our hospitals and carefully 
tieated, .vhilo a still greater number were carried off by their friends 
°ur losses were 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 20 men killed;' 
nn 2 Klltlsil ofllc ? rs > 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded, 
iho day following the light the Bunerwals were told they might 
carry away their dead, and we took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces¬ 
sary sacrifice of their tribesmen, which would be the certain result of 
uithcr opposition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Reynell 
aylor, the Commissioner, but they made it evident that they Vero 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward ; there was a combina- 
tmn against ns of all the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
a T thcu : numbers could »ot be less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual 
animosities were for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the 
ri e» i flocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard in the interests 
o their common faith. Moreover, there was trouble in the rear from 
tho i^°P le along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying, our lines of communication. Under these changed condi¬ 
tions and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, he could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attar-k, were sure to produce on the enemy, and to the gradual decrease 
o their numbers, to break up the combination against us; for, as these 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished they are bound to suspend operations 
til! more can be procured. 

For three weeks almost daily attacks were made on our position ; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside our 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the‘Crag pique! ' the 
key of the position, which b e. as essential should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
a Hacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obliged «.» 
relinquish the command of the force. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein¬ 
forcements were necessary, m consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

GJvcmor^ttu. n Do *® nf *’ K.C.S.I., C.B., afterwards Lieutenant- 
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THE DEATH OF LORD ELGIN 


an (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, who had come to 


F^uiore to meet the Viceroy), and without waiting for the sanction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, ordered to tlie frontier the three regiments 
which had been detailed for the Viceroy’s camp * as well as the 98r& 
Highlanders, then at Sialkot; and when Sir Hugh Rose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the expeditionary force had sus¬ 
tained, and of General Chamberlain being hors de combat from his 
wound, further reinforcements from every direction were hurried to the 


<SL 


front. Subsequently, however, it became a question whether tlie troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 


given up. the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring this view, while the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who had succeeded Reynell Taylor),! and 
Sir Hugh Rose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Comm a nder-in - Chief pointed out to the Government that the loss 
of prestige and power vv must sustain by retiring from the Umbeyla 
Pass would be more disastrous, both from a military and political point 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whose sound judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a retirement was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmeala, and the 
question remained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir William 
Denison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to take over the 
reins of Government until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England. 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Rose was most anxious to obtain exact 
information respecting our position at Umbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the natu. o of the ground—in fact, all details which could only 
be satisfactorily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he required to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two officers on . pecial service, whose duty it w mid be to 
put the Commander-in-Chief in possession of all the facU of the case ; 
accordingly, Colonel Adyei (Deputy-Adjutant-General of Royal 
Artillery) and 1 were ordered to proceed to 1 mbeyla without delay. 

Adye proved a most charming travelling companion, clever and 
entertaining, and I think we both enjoyed our journey. We reached 
the pass on tho 25th November. 

There had been no fighting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sir Neville Chamberlain was still in camp, and 1 
wus sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. Wo were 


' 2 . . Pkme > . and 24th Punjab Native Infantry, 

f Jtoymdl Taylm remained wit!, the furct as political officer. 

+ General Sir Juhn Adye. C.t.'.H. 
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/ interested in going over the piquets and listening to the story of 
(c different attacks made upon them, which had evidently been con¬ 
ducted by the enemy with as much skill as courage.* The loyalty of 
our Native soldiers struck me as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes wo were fighting and 
many of our soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen ; on one occasion a young Buner sepoy actually recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy’s dead when the fight was over.f 
We listened to many tales of the gallantry of the British officers. 
The names of Brownlow, Keyes, J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest on the 20th October, 
and of the 4 Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men oi the 20th Punjab Infantry, the regiment he had raised in 1857 
when but a subaltern. In his official report the General remarked 
that 4 to Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of the “ Crag piquet.” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as 4 a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes were bo*h 
recommended for the Victoria Cross. 


fri ?> , Wft9an admirable school for training men in outpost dn,ty. 

lho latnans and Gurkhas were quite at home at such work, and not only able 
to take care at themselves, but when stalked by the enemy were equal to a 
counter-stalk, often most successful. The enemy used to joke with Brownlow’s 
lid Ivevi'.ss men on these occasions, and say, ‘ Wo don’t want you. Where 
arc the lal prtfjrnvalas ? [as the 14 th Sikhs were called from their lal party is 
(u <I turbans)] or the aoratog [the Europeans] ? They are better shikar [sport] !’ 
The tribesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, though full of 
fight, \u-ic very helpless on the hill-side, and could not keep their heads 
und< r cover. 

t ( olonel Reyncll laylor, whilst hearing like testimony to the good conduct 
1 l*?* l'^—onal influence of officers will always be 

11 1* J ’ [ M> r, ^dy stand-hv for the Goyeramc ut interests when the religious 
, iy is raised and the lidehty of our troops is being tampered with. Pay 
jKUisions and orders of rne.it may, and would, be east to (L winds when the 
honour of the faith was in the scah ; but to itions of y 

i .1 i lin tnnn ’ 1 1 i,i 1.,, 1. . . .._ i a i 


, “T ; • V• , v u "\ DUT r ° • sna l > ' l ocinliMis Of years, 

and to turn in his hour ot need again -t the man whom he has pmvod to be 
just nod Vv"ithy, whom he 1ms not' d in the hour of danger, and praised , lM u 
Imto to his family, in just wl. . a Pathan will not do—to his honour bo it 
said. The fact was that the olli.'eia in ennm hnd lw.nr, o,. i,_ i..„ i, 


.. . - - .■> . * “ iu ms nonour bo it 

said, the taet was that the ofimors in camp had boon so lorn' and kimlb 
nuracufed with tliuir huldiois that the latter were willing to set them Wore 
thr.r great «;hpoua teaeher, the Aklmnd of Swat ('Records of Expedition* 
against the N ortb \\ est Irontier 1 nbes ’). 1 

The late General Sir Charles K. yes G fj B 
« Tl,e ,ut " M^-Uenml T. E. Ihighes.O.B'., Royal Artillery. 
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THE ENEMY DISHEARTENED V5% 

I) had no difficulty in making up our minds as to 
ought to be taken. The column was daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and althqugh the 
combination of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being disheartened by their many losses, and of a 
wish to como to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and military authorities on the spot, we 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that they were of opinion a with¬ 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that on the 
arrival of General Garvock* (Chamberlain’s successor) an advance 
would be mado into the Chamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as wo told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest we had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with tho Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander-in-Chief’s views were 
correct, and that a retirement would bo unwise. 

Sir Hugh Hose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct the operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to his request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, from which 
place he intended to push on to Umbeyla; and with the object of 
collecting troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
•i reserve should the expedition not be soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an encamping-ground between Hawal Hindi and 
Attock suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the camp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end made use of. The people of the country were very helpful to me; 
indeed, when they heard I had been a friend of John NiehoLsoi th y 
seemed to think they could not do enough for me, and delighted in 
talking of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
thoy had ever known. 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Rev. W. G, Cowiet 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to the front to 
be in readiness for a move into the Chamla valley. James, the Com¬ 
missioner, had been working to detach the Bunerwals from the com¬ 
bination against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived in camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Malka, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from tho Buner country. 

* The late General Si; John Garvi» L k, < ‘ 0. B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New Zealand. 
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S T ’ howev<?1 ’’ a messenger came in to say they could not fulfil tEeii^ 
T °. I ? 1SC ’ being miable t0 rcsist pressure brought to bear upon them 
oT/rp!l r CO , rehgl °?J 8fc ^ The man further reported that large numbers 

to !n"l , besme ;i la 1 l ! J Ppe " od 0,1 the sceno - and ‘hat it was intended 
to attack us on the 16th. He advised the Commissioner to take the 

initiative, and gave him to understand that if we advanced the Burner- 
waJs would stand aloof. 

the ZZZf be *V C J COrded permissiou to take command of 

,, 1 ° P m the ficld > and had sen ‘ word to General Garvock not ‘ to 

imTthat ZZTZ i ' mtU Z* her 0rdel ' a '’ Tames, however, think- 
h"ol-en o fc in I’ 0 " de “ anded Im ™ cdia ‘o action, as disturbances had 
Ifl-Zir mhcl 'Z f th ° Pesl * w “ valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, telling him that a successful fight 
uould put matters straight. Garvock consented to foUowthe ConJL 
sioner s advice, and arranged to move on the following dav. 

Tho force was dmded into three columns. The first and second— 
-msistmgofabout -1,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
\ . 1 i.,nei ; C.B.* and Lieut- nant-Colonel V. ildc, C.B.-w-ere to form 
the attacking party, while the third, about 3,000 strong, under the 

~ “ b * “ ^ :t 

bciyd 1m tents’or 1 ! ^ ^ , the I™ 01 ' 8 for tho advanee - uneneum- 
btU 1 ,7 ents ° r baggage, and each man carrying two days’ rations 

oii'- !lib wh “d * -° T ° f ‘ he ‘ Cra « pi ^' burner, an eSn 
oflitu, who during the short time Ho had been at Gmbeyla had 

mspud great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on the previous 

G at about "? 000 ed *° of the cam P- and had discovered 

that about. 4,000 men were holding the village of Lain, from which it 

.V 1 ’, u . eCL ' ss 7 -y t0 * 9 lodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked. 

of ' 1 Lain^and drftZZ therefo ?’ Turner Off in the direction 

f Lalu, and, driving the enemy's piquets before him, occupied the 

1 .rn! onn er 0 °l k,Ug (r the Va,ley ’ 0Ut of " hich rose - immediately in front 
about 200 yards oh, a conical hiU which hid Lain from view. This 

. .’ 1 Wftfl ® r ?" dod with Hindustani fanatics and their Pathnn 

allies, was a most formidable position; the sides were precipitous and 
the summit w« strengthened b, 4 No further move"d 

be made mm! tin 1 , dislodged, so Turner liu,d % heights 

all round with his Infantry, and opened fire with ins MounHi. ° 
Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had cl. and oil the enem y f r Z^ fZ 
of the camp, and formed op on Turner’s left On Q 1 1 / roilfc 

sounded. Turner’s Infantry Wished dowm Ihe lpes an< 
could be seen driving the enemy from the heigL’on L rigbtTTtbl 

t VZZZtZZXZkIZ- Timm ’ Kx ' a 

1 Stone lueastworks. 



THE STORMING OF THE CONICAL HILL AT UMBEYLA BY THE 101st FOOT (BENGAL FUSILIERS). 
From n drJch by General Sir John Adye, O.O.BIt. A. 









THE CONICAL HILL 

Lie the 101st Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s colurni 
fi^h^raight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
from the Mountain guns of both columns, and supported by the 
Guides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pioneers, they climbed the almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
time to get their breath; tho signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery ; but we were considerably relieved when we per¬ 
ceived the enemy Hying down the sides of the hill, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorious on the highest peak. 

Now that the enemy were on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
entered Lalu simultaneously with tho last of the fugitives. The 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
inside the walls into confusion; they made no stand, and were soon in 
full retreat towards Umbeyla and the passes leading into Buntr. 

While affairs were thus prospering on our right, the enemy, 
apparently imagining we were too busy to think of our left, came in 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, threatening the camp and 
the •communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre¬ 
pared for them, and held hit; ground until reinforced by Turner, when 


he made a forward movement. The Guides, and detachments of tho 
Otli Gurkhas and 3rd Sikhs, charged down one spur, and the 101st 
down another ; the enemy were driven off -with great slaughter, leaving 
a standard in tho hands of the Gurkhas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner’s guns. During the day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m., Browulow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of veil-executed charge s, com¬ 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tribesmen 
with great loss into the plain below. 

All opposition having now’ ceased, and tbe foe being in foil retreat, 
tbe force bivouacked for the night. We had 16 killed and 67 wounded . 


while our opponents admitted to 40U killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Frobyn with 200 sabres of tho 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides ; and offer a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into the Chaml a va e\. 
My duty was to accompany tiie Mountain batteries and show them too 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla. 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely difficult that it was h 'if-past two 
o’clock before the whole force was clear .1 il e hills. 
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Garvock, having made a careful reconnaissance 
position, which was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn their right, a movement which was to 
be entrusted to the second column, and X was told to inform Turner 


tiiat he must try and cut them off from the Buner Pass as thev 
retreated. I found Turner close to Umbeyla and delivered my message. 
He moved forward at once with the 23rd Pioneers and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second w ing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

When, we had passed the village of Umbeyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the whig of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right. The advance was 
continued to within about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme¬ 
diately sent two companies of the Royal Fusiliers in that direction. 
Just at that moment a band of Gliazis furiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of the Pioneer British 
officers were on the ground, one killed and four wounded; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, flic 
Assistant-Adjutant-General, and I, being close by, rushed in amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us; as we wore personally 
K" > a to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves 
together and responded to our efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
• lid so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come down in 
gr<:i!.t numbers, and we should have had a most difficult task. As it 
•, wc. v ere entirely successful in repulsing the Ghazis , not a man of 
wl orn escaped. \\ c counted 200 of the enemy killed; our losses were 
comparatively eliglit—B killed and 80 wounded. 

We bivouacked for the night near the village of Umbeyla, and the 
iK:\t morning the Bunerwals, who, true to their word, had taken uo 
part in the lighting on the 15th or 16th, came in and made their sub¬ 
mission. 


J ho quest! n which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
equipped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
to destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work ol' 
annihilation should be entrusted to the Bunerwals, witnessed by 
British officer*. The latter course was eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of tac delay which provisioning a brigade would entaii—a 
del*y wbich the Commissioner was anxious to avoid-for although 
for the present the combination had broken up, and most of the 
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BUNERWALS AGREE TO OUR TERMS 

ib^sihen were dispersing to their homes, the Akhund of Swat aT 
A "followers wero still hovering about in the neighbourhood, and 
inaction on our part would in all probability have led to a fresh 
gathering and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which were drawn up, and to which the Bunenvals 
agreed, wero: 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner Pass. 

The destruction of Malka; those carrying out the work to be accom¬ 
panied by British officers and such escort as might be considered neces¬ 



sary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their tribe should 
be left as hostages until such tune as the requirements should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th December, the little party of 
British officers who were to witness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members were Beynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), two Survey officers, Wright, 
Adye, and myself. Twenty-live Cavalry and 4 companies of the Guides 
Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to be accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,000 followers, who would bo responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics stronghold in our presence. Bain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements had been made, and delay w r as 
considered undesirable, it was settled that wo should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when we roue tied Kurin , 
only eight miles on our way, where we halted for the night, and where 
we had to remain the next day, as the Bunenvals declared they could 
not continue the journey until they had come to an understanding with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

We had noticed on leaving Umbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Bunerwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, anti in reply to our 
repeated questions as to what had become of the rem under, wo were 
told they would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans 'nought it wiser to 
trust to their own influence with the Amazais rather than to imimi- 


dation. 


We made a fresh start on the morning of the -1 'st. Mmka was 
only twelve miles off, but tiie way was so difficult, and on • guide* 
stopped so often to consult with the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a >pur of the Mahabun mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It was a strong, well-built place, 
iih accommodation for about 1,500 people. The Amazais did not 
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to disguise their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
ey gathered in knots, scowling and pointing at us, evidently dis¬ 
cussing whether we should or should not be allowed to return. 

The next morning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smoke which ascended from the burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not tend to allay the ill-feeling so plainly displayed. 
The Native officers of the Guidos warned us that delay was dangerous, 
as the people were becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowing we should never return. It was no use, however, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
mere handful compared to the thousands who had assembled around 
Malka, and we were separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most difficult country. Our position was no doubt extremely critical, 
and it was well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as Iteynell Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in which he went up and spoke to the headmen, telling them that, the 
object of our visit having been accomplished, we were ready to retrace 
our steps. At this the Amazais became still further excited. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly self-possessed in 
the midst of the angry and dangerous-looking multitude. At this 
crisis the Bunerwala came to our rescue. The most influential of the 
tribe, a grey-bearded warrior, who had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taylor’s aide, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘You are hesitating whether you will allow these 
English to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their escort ; but if you do, you must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect them, and we will do so with our lives.’ This 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we set out on our return journey ; but evidently the 
tribesmen lid not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Kuria. The slopes of the bills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, arid once, as we were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Amazai, waving a standard above 
his head, rushed down towards us. Fortunately for us, he was stopped 
by some of those less itoimically disposed; for if hc> L:<d succeeded in 
inciting anyone to tire a single shot, the desire for blood would quickly 
have spread, and in all probability not qm of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the f 2Brd December wo reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force which had only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and was broken up. 

' During my absence at Umbeyla my wife remained vith frionda at 
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Mil* for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, wU 
her on Christmas Day. She spent one night en route in Sir 
Pugh liose’s camp at Hasan Abdal, and found the Chief in great 
excitement and very angry at such a small party having been sent to 
Malka, and placed at the mercy of the tribes. He did not know that 
my wife had arrived, and in passing her tent she heard him say : 1 It 
was madness, and not one of them will ever come back alive.* She 
was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon as Sir Hugh heard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
knew she must have heard; but he could not conceal his apprehension ; 
and my poor wife’s anxiety w r as terrible, for she did not hear another 
w’ord till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Early in the New Year (18G4) Sir Hugh Rose, with the Head-Quarters 
camp, marched into Peshawar, where we remained until the middle of 
February. The time was chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and 
field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. The hunting 
about Peshawar w r as very fair, and we all, the Chief included, got a 
great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On tho 25tli January a full-dress parade was held to anm unco to 
the garrison that Sir John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 
India, and soon afterwards we left Peshawar and began our return 
march to Simla. 

We changed our house this year and took one close to the Stewarts 
un arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when my wife 
had a great sorrow'in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar. 
It was everything for her at such a time to have a kind aud sympa¬ 
thizing friend close at hand, when I was engaged with my work and 
could be very little with her during the day. At this time, as ai all 
others, Sir Hugh Rose was a most considerate friend to us ; he placed 
his house at Mashobra at my wife’s disposal, thus providing her wUh n 
quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which -'he learned 
to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as Commander-m- 
Cliief, her first thought was to secure this lovely * Retreat os a refuge 
h'otn the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of Simla. 

The Commander-in-Chief wan good enough to send in my name foi 
a brevet for the Umbeyla expedition, but the Viceroy refused to forward 
the recommendation, for the reason that t was Moo junior to be made 
» Lieutenant-Colonel.’ I was then thirty-two! 

Throughout tlie whole of It'04 i v ... more or less ill; the office 
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/(which never suited me quite as well as more active cm 
at) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘ Bengal Route-Book,’ which had become 
quite obsolete, having been compiled in 1837, when Kurnal was our 
frontier station. A voyage round the Cape was still considered tho 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly advised my 
taking leave to England, and travelling by that route. 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending tho 
next three months in Calcutta, where I was chiefly employed in taking 
up transports and superintending the embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of 300 time-expired 
men on board the Renown , one of Green’s frigate-built ships which 
was chartered for their conveyance. Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Rifle Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various other corps ; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country; none of the misdemeanours appeared tome 
very serious, so I determined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that we had now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence our acquaintance by awarding punishments; we had to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while under my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgressions. The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorrectly, for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox—an untoward circumstance in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
and a cabin-boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that lie 
had already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. Tho man recovered, and there was no other case. Shortly 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being given in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cross, many sacks of which 
were laid in before we left the island. 

On the 29th May, 1805, we sighted the 4 Lizard,’ and took a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few ne wspapers, which confirmed tho 
tidingB signalled to us by an xUnei : , tween tho 

Federaly and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly we scanned 
the journals, after having heard nothing from home for lour months, 
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ifj/he only piece of news we found of personal interest to oud 
, that my father had been made a K.G.B. 

On the 30th May we reached Portsmouth, and landed between two 
showers of snow ! I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them ; some of the poor 
fellows were already beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 


My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I had left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when I returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autumn. 


While I was at home, Sir Hugh Kose’s term of the chief command 
in India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sir William 
Mansfield. On my arrival in Calcutta, I received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In October I went to 
(ftlcutta to meot my wife and take her to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
tho plains, and a very bad one it was. Cholera was rife; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not twice, daily; this kept me 
pretty well on the move from morning till night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen alive and well one day were dead 
anu buried the next; and in the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy 
the most irksome — because such an incongruoi 1 s —part of our experi¬ 
ence w'as that wo had constantly to get up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
t iey are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My -wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alone at home. On one occasion, 1 had 
jo I got into our carriage after going round the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I had been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was blue; the cholera 
panic had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘He will bo the 
next.* 1 had no sooner reached home than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

M e were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who. with his wife, had only lately come to India ; 
ll \ey never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers, 
bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends ; his good, charming, 
a nd accomplished wife, alas i died some years ago. 

M e remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal w as hkeh to be required to take part in an 
expedition which would prohat he sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
fur the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Tin odore, liud 
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lulled, and that the Mountain battery, on the strength of whifc 
name was still borne, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought I had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the rumour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so I w T as at liberty to take leave, and we 
both looked forward to a cooler climate and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had been through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander-in-Chief and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it and was 
quite ready to resign my stall appointment. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of me, 
from which I augured well; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the end of September that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Brigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that I was to be his Assistant-Quarter- 
m r stcr-General. We at once hastened back to Allahabad, where wo 
only remained long enough to pack up what we wanted to take with 
us. and arrange for the disposal of our property; thence we proceeded 
to Calcutta, where, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

T had often read and heard of the difficulties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequence of their require¬ 
ments not being all shipped in the same vessels with themselves— men 
in one ship, camp equipage in another, transport and field hospital in 
a third, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack-saddles in another; 
and I determined to try and prevent these mistakes upon this occasion. 
With Stewart/s approval, 1 arranged that each detachment should 
embark complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops being 
landed and marched off without the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.* 


* The average- strength of the regiments was a* follows: 10th and 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, each 9 British officers, 18 Native officers, 4. r »0 non-ootu- 
misidoned officer ami men, 3 Native doclm-, !S9 horses, 322 mules, f»90 
follower;.. 21st and 23rd Punjab Infantry, each 9 British officers. 16 Native 
officers, 736 non-commissioned officers and men. 3 Native doctors, 10 horses, 
0 nm! s. 400 followers. I found that six ships were required for the con- 
vi-vauc ■ of a Cavalry and four for that of an Infantry regiment; for the 
Mountain hattcry three ships were necessary, and for tin- coolie corps (!.5f>0 
el rung) four ; in all twenty-seven ships, besiuts nine tugs. In selecting ships, 
care was taken to secure tnose intended for Artillery or Cavalry as high t.w* <*n- 
docks an possible ; a sufficient, nmnbei of these wore procurable at Calcutta, 
either iron (dippers from Liverpool or largo North American built traders, 
v.it.lt decks varying from 7 '.hot 6 inches to 8 feet 2 inches high. 1 gave the 
preference to wooden shins, as being cooler and more easily ventilated. Tho 
vessels taken, up were ea< h from J 0 to 1,400 tons, averaging in length from 
150 to 260 feet. with a L un varying from 60 to 35 I- et. and usually they had 
a clear upper deck, where from forty to fifty animals wen; accommodated. 
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were living with the Stewarts in the Commander-in-Chiei' 
cfarters in Fort William, which His Excellency had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the 1st November Calcutta was visited 
by the second cyclone within my experience. We had arranged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every chance of the carriage being blown 
over before we could get there, so we decided not to attempt it. It 
was well we did, for the few adventurous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest difficulty in getting back to their homes. 
The opera-house was unroofed before the performance was half over, 
and very little of the building remained standing thG next day. At 
bedtime we still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid¬ 
night the wind increased to an alarming extent, and my wife awoke 
me, and begged me to get up, as the windows were being burst open 
and deluges of rain coming in. Stewart and I tried to reclosc the 
windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of their sockets; a heavy oak plate-chest and boxes, which we with 
much difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of the dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gradually flooded. We were driven out of each room in 
turn, till at length we all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of the house, where we remained the 
rest of the uight and ‘ hoped for the day.’ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged 1 The rooms looked as if they could 
never be made habitable again, and much of our property was floating 
about in a foot of water. 


My first thought was for the shipping, and I hurried down to the 
nver to see how my transports had fared. Things were much better 
than I expected to find them— only two had been damaged. Most 
fortunately the cyclone, having como from a different direction, was 
not accompanied by a storm-wave such as that which worked so much 
nongst the shipping on a former occasion, but the dosfci uction 
°a land was even greater : all the finest trees were torn up by the 
r °uts, a great part of the Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two 
to three feet deep in water, while man) bouses were wholly or partly 
demolished. Wo came across most curious sights when driving round 
Calcutta in the evening ; some of the houses were divided clean down 
bile centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half sti 
standing and deploying, as in a doll's house, the furniture in the 
different stories. . 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly rot aim'd, 
owing t0 a i ar go number of cargo boats having been s ink, com • - 
qncntly it was the 5th December before the first transport got off: 
from that date the others started in quick succr --sum, and on the ‘Jth 
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-ry, 18G8, Stewart and his staff left Calcutta in the P. and 0. 
samer Golconda. The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend Jemmy ^ 
Hills in my place as second Captain, and Collen* and Disney as 
subalterns. Mrs. Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they were left to the kind care of Major-General Bussell, j* com¬ 
manding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England. 

On the 3rd February we anchored in Annesley Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which we were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or another, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and been made prisoners by the King of that 
country. Amongst these were four English officials, Mr. Rassam, and 
Captain Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr. Blanc of the Bombay Army ; the rest were chiefly French 
and German missionaries, and artisans, with their wives and children. 
The prisoners were confined in a fort built on the Magdala plateau, 
fljldO feet above si: -level, and 379 miles inland from Annesley Bay. 

The repeated demands of the British Government for the restoration 
of the prisoners having been treated with contemptuous silence by the 
King, ('olonel Merewether, the Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of the captives, and to make inquiries and collect 
information in case an expedition having to be sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicato with the King, 
and urged tho advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
prepare a force in India for the punishment of Theodore and tho 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to be 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, even so far as Aden, there was a feeling of con¬ 
temptuous surprise at tho continued long-suffering cndurarico of the 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Majesty’s Government, 

* Now Major-Cni. ral Sir Edwin Collen, K.C.I.F.., Military Member of the 
Governor-General m Council. 

i Now General Sir Edward Lech mare Russell, K.O.S. J. 
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SIR ROBERT NAPIER TO COMMAND 

exhausted all their resources for the preservation of peace^ 
to send an expedition from India under the command of 
-Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Napier, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering the distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men.* 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
hy want of food and clothing. Stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were fitted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberally supplied, would not take the 
array to Magdala without transport. 

The question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Robert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was being fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entirely military organization 
Sir Robert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overruled by the Bombay Government V r lnle 
acting in accordance with their orders, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote: ‘I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work thorn than on the systems themselves; but I cannot 
accept without protest a decision to throw such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will be (if we get them) on an expe¬ 
dition in a foreign country without a very complete organization to 
secure order and discipline.’ Eventually Sir Robert got his own way, 
>ut much valuable time had been lost, and the corps was organized on 
too small a .scale;! the officers and iion-commissioncd officers were 
Hoi sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 moles, with service* 
c do, well-fitting pack-saddles was sent from the Punjab; and from 
Bombay came 1,100 mules and ponies and 0,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether inadequate to the needs of the expedition, 
t iey were supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 



v i- A’* Iinm ^ ors actually despatched from India were 13,MS, of whom 3,786 
Lng] j i' 11 /°^ aUS * tuition, a company of Royal Engiucers was seut from 

4ttn At ,irst , was thought that 10,000 nudes, with a coolie corps 3,000 
, ' ’ suffice. i»ut before the expedition \v:i- over, it was found 

t -nn T u purchase 1*8,000 mules, 1,:.00 ponies 1.S00 donkeys, 12.000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. * 
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„ o shores of the Mediterranean. The men to look after thenr 
applied from the same sources, but their number, even if they had 
been efficient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for which the^ 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because their demand was not 
at once complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mulew 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they insisted that one should be used as a mount for the 
driver. But the worst part of the whole organization, or, rather, want 
of organization, was that there had been no attempt to fit the annuals 
with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to be adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an establishment to make the 
necessary alterations. The consequence was that the wretched animals 
became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unfit for work, and had to be sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport train, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. The condition of 
the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they w’ere required* to proceed to 
Senate, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomplish the march ; hundreds died on the w r ay, and their 
cabases, quickly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful source 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sir Robert Napier was at 
Senafe, the first station in the Hills, and the advanced depot for 
supplies. "We of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted at 
the orders which awaited us, from which w T e learned that our brigade 
w ? as to be broken up; the troops were to proceed to the front ; while 
Stewart was to take command at Senafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. The disappointment w T as great, but, 
being the last-comer, I had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animals, 
and stores. 

Zula was not an attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 

-117° in the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water \va j 
extremely limited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
sores. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the transport 


* Fr-i) nvuOt was obtained by condensing the sea-water; there were few 
coudi .isors, and no moans of aerating the water. 
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Kements afloat, my old friend and Eton schoolfellow, Ge^ 
to whom I owed many a good dinner, and, what I appreciated 
fen more, many a refreshing bath on board the Euphrates , a 
transport belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company 
■which had been fitted up for Captain Tryon and his staff. Indeed, ail 
the officers of the Royal Navy were most helpful and kind, and I have 
a Vt ry pleasant recollection of the hospitality I received from Commo¬ 
dore Heathf and tlioso serving under him. 

During the four months I remained at Zula, Tryon and I were 
constantly together, and I had plenty of opportunity for observing the 
masterly manner in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 
knowledge of detail, and the strong hold he had over all those working 
with him, not onl\ the oflicers of the Royal Navy, but also the com¬ 
manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying in 
Annesley Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Robert 
Napier had successfully attacked Magdflla and released the prisoners 
having experienced but very slight opposition; and that King Theo¬ 
dore, deserted by his army, which had apparently become tired of his 
brutalities, had committed suicide.} A few days later Major-General 
Russell, who had come from Aden to take over die command at Zula 
received orders to prepare for the embarkation of the force. Arrange- 
rnents wore accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to'be 
embarked on board the transports told off for them directly they arrived 
Horn ne ion a matter of the utmost importance, both on account of 
the fearful heat at Zula, and the absence of a sufficient water-supply. 
n °^f 1 2nd ^ ime tho Commandor-in-Chicf returned to Zulu, and on 
f c° th hG embarked on b( >ard the old Indian marine steamer Fcrozc 

to ask me to accompany him, 
at> ne wished to make me the bearer of his final despatches. My work 
vas ended, the troops had all left, and as I was pretty well knocked up, 
I extr emely grateful for the offer, end very proud of the great 
lunour the Chief proposed to confer upon me. 

c 1 cached Alexandria on the 20th June, and the next day I started 
- 1 0 mail-stcauier for Brindisi, arriving in London on tlic evening of 
> unday, the 28th. I received a note at my club from Edwin Johnson 
Was a t that time Assistant Military Secretary to H.R.II. tho 
n .g of Cambridge), directing me to take the despatches without 
j G ^ Secretary of State for India. I found Sir Stafford and 

\ Northcofce at dinner : Sir Stafford looked through the despatches, 

The late Admiral Sii G> urge Tr von, K.C B. 

I ff' nv Admiral .sir L< onold Reaih, K.C.B. 

jH-onie ;r. nilhw!i 11 J non th. >r burnt alive, more- than 3,000 

onrl young gi, Is »7st aliv[ u.'to' Oo,, ‘ lu '"> nnd had nm,,y l >ri ° :1 S 
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when he had finished reading them, he asked me to take them 
ithout delay to the Commander-in-Chief, as he knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see them. There was a dinner-party, however, that 
night at Gloucester House, and the servant told me it was quite im¬ 
possible to disturb His Royal Highness; .^o, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to my club. I had scarcely reached it when the Duke’s Aide-de- 
camp made his appearance and told me that he had been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him. The Commander-in-Cbicf 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
man y questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

ihc next day I joined my wife, who was staying with my people at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were published, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 

1 was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to be employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought 1 
should like to go back to my regiment for a time. I therefore applied 
tor tli*• command of a battery of Horse Artillery. 1 was told, in 
i n-wer to my application, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some time to the mounted 
branch, but that, in consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge was pleased to make an exception in my favour. I was posted 
o battery at Meerut, and warned to be ready to start in an early 
troopbhip. Before the time for our departure arrived, however, X 
received a letter from Lumsd<m, who hud now become Quartermasfcer- 
u iu l a , informing mo that the Commander-in-Chief had recommended, 
an |, 1 '« government had approved of, tho formation of a fresh grad<- 
\t m f'°n and that he was directed by Sir ‘William 

Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me-an offer which I 
giaU fully accepted ; for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
■ L o > wou ( ave icon most congenial, this unexpected cbanco of 

Til" 1 * miAoy waB t0 ° * 00d be refused. 

On the 4th January, having said good-bye to those dear to us. 
two of whom I was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 

? ,ri Was / th ° e,n barked at Portsmouth on 

ho.iM the b.h. Helvetia , which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops to Bombay, the vessel of the Royal Navy in which we were 
to Imve sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
must unsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blew a gale the whole wa- t u Ues 
andna. Wo were all horribly ill, and our child caught a fatal cold 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 
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char, where everything possible was done for our comfort byjl 
^Maptain (Rich, R.N.), and, indeed, by everyone on board; 
aihsi our beautiful little girl never recovered the cruel experience of 
the Helvetia , and we had the terrible grief of losing her soon after we 
Passed Aden. She was buried at sea. 

It was a very sad journey after that. There were several nice, kind 
people amongst our fellow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
thne, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
&nd, what with the effects of the voyage and the anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone through, my wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Nimla towards the end of February. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence, after a career which was 
altogether unique, he having risen from the junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal position of Governor-General,* 
left India for good. He was succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Majo, one 
of whose first official acts was to hold a durbar at Umballa for the 
reception of the Amir Sher Ali, who, alter five years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father, Dost Mahomed Khan.f 
Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between the dcatli of 
the Dost, in June, 1863, and September, 1868. He had been acknow¬ 
ledged as the rightful heir by the Government of India, and for the 
first three years he held the Amirship in a precarious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew. Abdur 
Rahman (the present Ruler of Afghanistan^, were in rebellion agaiu.d. 
him. The death of liis favourite s? i and heir-apparent, Ali Khan, in 


* I should have mentioned that .Sir John Lawrence was not the only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the position of Governor-General, ns a 
prodiMv.ssnr of his, Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, was appoint' 1 
< hmimor-Geiieral in 1792, and hold that office until 1/98. 

t Dost Mahomed lmd several sons. .Mahomed Akbar \nd GTulam Haidar, 
t Be two ) wire-designate in succession, died before th. ir father. Sixteen other 
SOWS wore alive in 1$<»3. of whom the ibllowi tg v. civ \ ;•>* eldest: 

1. Mahomed Afzal Khan, aged . 2 years 1 By a w J !e not of 


Mahomed Azim Khan ., -15 

3. Sin r Ali Khan ,, 10 

4. Mahomed Amir Khan ,, 34 ,, > 

f>. Mahomed Sharif Khan ,, 30 ,, J 

‘5. AVali Mahomed Khan ,, 33 .. ) 

7. Fai.' Mahomed Khan ,. 25 „ / 

Afzal Khan had a son Ahdur Rahman Khan, the present Amir of Afghani.-tan, 
and Sher Ali had five sons—Ali Khan, Yakub Khan. Ibrahim Khan, Ayub 
Khan, and AIkIw. 14 Jon. 


j Royal blood. 

I By a favourite 
J'opnlzai wife. 

Bj a third wife. 
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near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, in 1865, grieved him so sorely thaA 
- US r f as011 was affected. In May, 1866, he was defeated near 
azm (mainly owing to the treachery of his own trdfebs) by Abdur 

he had a h ’ r f ? asi of his rather > Afzal - from ‘he prison into which 

ek med r en l \ iUi ’ fed Wm “ ***& to Kabul, and pro- 
claimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

deSh^TA^’ **, ° nC i Wr ° te t0 the Government of India 
of thc li l^ u ’ aud expressing a hope that the friendship 

H(1 . n E f.’ whlc . h h f so e reat, J- valued, would be extended to him. 

*v Governn ' ent recognized him as Ruler 
Oi Kab a, but that, as Sher Ah still held Kandahar and Herat existin'' 
engagements with the latter could not be broken off The evident 

tbXAf d 7 l Tt f0r Sh ,° r AU Caused S greyest vexationto 

n" t ™ Ta ' ,m ’ r Wh0 Showod their resentment by direct- 

Amir to letn™ ^°. C °“ G °“ S ' Vat t0 W his respects to the new 
w 0Wn couri ‘ r y and set on foot a holy war against 

ndssed V ?h L Y azlr i T Uk f in attendance the ciurt were dis- 
an emissary »» T T * to Brttish frontier, while 

AtUr Z y ZVJ P ^ °? asccret mission t0 ‘ho Russians. 

-T mu wy of t \r- Ghazni, Slier Ali fled to Kandahar, and iu the 
be , et Vkh ° U T, n ? year (agnin owin « t0 treachery in ids army) 
lt ^t i-Ghilzai, and lost Kandahw. 

' ?“* ooromumcated to the Government of India, Afzal 
lint 1„. wa9a , roeogm/ed as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 

...tended to. “iintiln i ’T' “ ton ? ed that ttic Bri tish Government 
in Afghanistan !' I 1 J‘ nCt m ” trail tv between the contending parties 
enid th^neffher ^:, L r™; ,n ^ ^ ° f thc20th of ‘’obruary, 
hind have ever 1 ■ rn ’ r r J u,nor mone y» nor assistance of any 
Your Hi'dint' s nd heT! ? T Governmen, to Amir Sher All 

same p Key for the future. If, unhappily. CO, ’“ nU0 tho 

in Afghanistan lias not yet been biowi t- • ,.in ' . ?' ™premaoy 
again renewed, I shall 4 4 whh neither J«“’ f° 

rep^ n *t.. Sled to satisfy Afz.iV and S un, Ti, 

answered ,t ci villy, but at -be same time they sent a copy of it to 
General Ron,anof I, the Russian Governor of Tashkent, who ,v s 
mfonned by the new Amir that he had no confidence in the “lord 
i„rn,t, s fine profusions o friendship. and that h« wn., A\ am , .* , , 

the British Government for the ingratitude m l ill * " J S ' ed W1 ‘ B 
toward', bis brother Aziin.f He loobdt , f ^‘nicnt shown 

1 m loosed upon the Russians as his real 


* The headmen of vilWcs in Afjyhn MVta, . , . 
t Azini Khan behaved v. .,11 VowSrf?^T 
reported that hr ■. } t fg r ‘ e Wifi 

tlio Peshawar frontici during tlit- * • J ) " S ‘ L ^ a «jMncd Khan. r. 


Mahomed Khan. 


»ud it was 

•i"! : • ■ • • ;, 
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SUER ALi REGAINS THE AMIRSHIP 

friends, hoped soon to send a regular Ambassador to ^ 
camo, and would at all times do his utmost to protect and 
mcourago Russian trade. 1 

In October of this year (1867) Afzal Khan died, and his brother 
Azim, hastening to Kabul, took upon himself the Amirship. Abdur 
Rahman had hoped to have succeeded his father, but his uncle having 
forestalled him, ho thought it politic to ,ive in his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
new Amir, who, like his predecessor, was now acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Ruler of Kabul and Kandahar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Shei Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Rahman quarrelled, and the former, by his extortions 
and cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1868, Sher Ali’s eldest son, Yakub Khan, regained posses¬ 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July father and son found 
themselves strong enough to move towards Ghazni, where Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. The latter, gradually deserted b\ his 
soldiers, took to ilight, upon which Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8th of September, and re-possessed 
himself of all his dominions, with the exception of Balkh, where Azim 
and Abdur Rahman (now reconciled to each other) still flew the Hag 


of rebellion. 

One of the newly-installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
\ iceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
Hr announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or ( be 
proceed himsdf in person, to Calcutta, ‘for the purpose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and making 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed that 
change had come over his policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairB of Afghanistan, for he stated that he was ‘ prepared, not only 
to maintain the bonds of amity and goodwill which were tom Wished 
between Dost Mahomed and the British Government, but, so fur as 
0y bo practicable, to strengthen those bonds’; and, as a substantial 
proof of bis goodwill, the "V iceroy sent Slier Ali .£60,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportune moment, and gave the Amir that advantage 
over his opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghan civil wer, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay t army and bribe the opposite side 
The energetic and capable Abdur Rahman Khan had in th* mean 
time collected a sufficient number of fa bin Turkestan 
to move toward ? Kabul with his uncle Azim. Gn nearing Gha/.i'h b 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali : ti e opposing force:- w< re about 
equal in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity <i 
re sidy money. Suddenly the r port was received that money v. as 
being sent from India tc Sher Ali, and this turned the scale in bis 
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Abdur Rahman’s men deserted in considerable numbers, a 
e fought on the 3rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in the firmer consolidation of Sher Ah’s 
supremacy. 



The change in policy which induced the Government of India to 
assist a struggling Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
declarations that interference was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and elaborate memorandum written by the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on the 28th July, 1868. In this paper Rawlinson 
pointed out that, notwithstanding promises to the contrary, Russia was 
steadily advancing towards Afghanistan. He referred to the increased 
facilities of communication which would bo the result of the recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into direct communication, via the Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and St. Petersburg. He dwelt at length upon the 
effect which the advanced position of Russia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. He explained that by the occupa¬ 
tion of Bokhara R.issia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
politics, and ‘ that if Russia once assumes a position which, in virtue 
either of an imposing mi’itary force on the Oxus, or of a dominant 
political influence in Afghanistan, entitles her, in Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disquieting effect will be 
prodigious.’ 


>V ith thib prospect before us,’ Sir Henry asked, ‘ are wc justified in 
maintaining what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir John Lawrence’s policy of “ masterly inaction ”? Are wo 
justified in allowing Russia to work her way to Kabul unopposed, and 
tlu ie to establish herself an <t . friendly power prepared to protect the 
Afghans ag 'hist the Knglish ? Ho argued that it was contrary to our 
interests to permit anarchy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck¬ 
land s famous doctrine of ‘ establishing a strong and friendly Power on 
oar North West frontier’ was the light policy for India, ‘ that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his country was in a great 
measure due to our aid. and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father, Slier Ali would have summarily suppret- ad the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.’ Rawlinson then added : 
‘ Another opportunity now \>i\ -cuts itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant ; he should be secured in our interests 
without delay. 

Rawlinson'** suggestions wore not at the time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Government of India. In the despatch in which thev 
answered;,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan : they 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail, 


* Dated 4tli Jaumuy, 1869. 
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THE UMBALLA DURBAR 

fey believed that the objects that they had at heart might 
by an attitude of readiness and firmness on the frontier. t 
is worthy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Bawhnson s memor- 
andum had been received by the Indian Government, ani nc \\ i 1 - 
standing these protests, the sum of £60,000 was sent to Sher All, that 
Sir John Lawrence invited him ‘to come to some place in rlls 1 
territory for a porsonal meeting in order to discuss the best manne r 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Sher Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Highness’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, and informing him that a further sum 
of £60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few months, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their friendly feeling, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authority and influence. 

Sher Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to 1 inbaLa 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
British Government. He was received with great state and cercmoiu, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, and not a feudatory, Prince. 

At this conference Sher Ah began by unburdening himself of his 
grievances, complaining to Lord Mayo of the manner in which his two 
elder brothers had each in his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one-sided nature of the treaty in Me with father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to abstain from 
interfering with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to bo - the friend ot 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.’ His Highness then proceeded to make known his 
wants, which were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘bv his own good sword’ should be acknowledged r 
the de jure sovereigns of Afghanistan; that a treaty ofiensr 
defensive should be made with him; and that lie should he given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

Xt wie in regard to the first of these three demands that Slier Ah 
was most persistent. He explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Bailer pro tempore and de facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts oi candi¬ 
dates; but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
Ms dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 

gratitude. . . ... rm 

These request s, the A mir was informed, wore inadmissible. I here 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. Ho wu. 
f......,h e / told that we were prepared to discourage Ms rivals, to give Mm 
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countenance and support, and such material assistance l^. — 
^e^rfsidered absolutely necessary for liis immediate wants, if ho, on is 
part, would undertake to do all he could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connected wit 1 
trade. , 

As an earnest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
.£60,000 promised him by Sir .John Lawrence, besides a considerable 
supply of anus and ammunition,* and was made happy by a promise 
that European officers should not be required to reside in any of his 
cities. Before the conference took placo, Lord Mayo had contemplated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in¬ 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opposed Sher Ali was to such an arrangement, he gave 
him this promise. Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom¬ 
panied the Amir, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that ‘ the day might come when the Russians would arrive, and the 
Amir would be glad, not only of British officers as agents, but of arms 
and troops to back them.' 

One request which the Amir made towards the close of the meeting 
the Viceroy agreed to. which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistan. 
This, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Sher All’s subsequent estrangement; for the 
committee of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who never forgave what he considered our unfriendly action in 
discountenancing his claims. 

Tlu ’’raballa conference was, on the whole, successful, in that Slier 
Ali vcburned to hiB own country much gratified at the splendour of 
liis reception, and a firm personal friend of Lord Maj^o, whose 
fine presv.no' and genial manner had quite -won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded in getting from him ever; thing ho 
had demanded. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

• Vn spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far from strong, 
and we had another great sorrow in the death of a baby boy three 
weeks after his birth. 

That winter X was left, in charge of the Quartermaster-General’s 

* Besides the remainder of the aggregate sum of twelve lakhs, 0,500 more 
ii»M were forwarded to the frontier for tra^rui Aon to the Amir, and in 
addition lour 1S- pound r smooth Lov guns, {wo 8-inch howitzers, and a 
Mountain battery >1 wi> •• pounders complete, with due proportion -f 
ammunition and si" s. together with draught bullocks and nine elephants. 






WINTER AT SIMLA 

.^La we moved into « Ellerslie,’ a larger and warmer house 

«t in which we had lived during the summer pal . ticu i tU 'ly 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fa * . ^ ^ sli0tless 

beautiful. Range after range of hiUs c ^ relieved in the 
garments stretch away as far as the eje v ' nnd dnvk- 

foreground hv masses of reddish-brown perpen cii 1 burden and 

decked with glistening fringes of icicles, lo -- 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous 
descending rays of the brilliant eastern sun oi i- 

Winter-turning opal, pink, scarlet, and erhnson , g^naUy, ^ 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, winch slonj»no«nt 
upwards, till at kst even the highest pin.uwle leses the hfe-gn mg 
tints, and the whole snowy’ range itself turns col J_ an . , ivors 

against a background of deepest sapphire blue. _j j 

folds himself more closely in his wraps, and retreats u d , g 
be greeted by a biasing log-fire and .1 temi 
In the spring of the next year (18/0) 811 , .. . f 

of command came to an end, and he was succeeded b> Lo. d Napic 
MagdSla. The selection of this distinguished oftcer for the highee 
military position in India was greatly apprecia et J ' <- ■ 

as no officer of that army had held it since the days of Loid Ohvo. 

In September a daughter was horn and that winter wekgam 
remained at Sumk. X amused myself In’ going thro 
electric telegraphy, which may seem rather like a work of 
.ion; but during the Cmbeyla campaign, when the °0Cc 

had to be closed in consequence of alt the clerks bon r laffi up w t 
fever, and wo could nether read nor send messages, 1 detoriinned U t 
I would on the first opportunity learn electric signalling, / . 

I might be able to decipher and send telegrams should I tvti again 

hnd myself in a similar position. t pVmkratu 

In Mav mi- wife and 1 went for a march across the hills to Chain , 
and thence to Mu ,-oorie and back by way of Deln« I>un and 
plains. The Object of this trip was to settle the bon-Wy of C 
and my wife took the opportunity of my bong ordered on_thn d 
get awav from Simla, as we had now been there for mote th*. 'two 
and were consequently rather longing tot “J*®”* ’ h u . ip 
lav through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding * - 1 

wa ne "elves remained m tl-e mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy 
i,„, bright Buudiinc and a Uu ak.v. Ucn-o black <•'- n.U 'iUcd up t 
v id ley's thousand h et 1 dieath us, the thunder roared, the hghinii g 
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/ C<b and 800n we could hear the rush of waters in the streaJtw 
< ,°?T £rom the torrents of rain which the clouds were discharging; 
■ t It was not until we had crossed over the mountain, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realized the effects of 
the heavy storm. 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a visit from Major- 
7,, !- E>0Ilal ' i Stewart, who had come up to receive Lord Mayo’s 

the A J°“ 8 b °T°, re t , !UdD8 OVer his a PP°totment as Superintendent of 

Cal,.nH da ? an , I - S , ftnd , S ' In S °P tembci ' h e I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which placo I was directed to proceed in order to make 
u.ingements for a military expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
haying been appointed senior staff officer to the force 

;_!-f ’ ! itaated b f:r n , sou th-eastern Bengal and Burma, was a term 
made' , i ° J h '" L heard of it in connexion with the raids 

scrp !! ’-7 1 habitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now 
‘ m Cachar for the garrison of that small military 

done tl 1 e “ ,,r u 0te , cti ° n - From time to time the _ jS hais had 

and various Ti *7 77^ <bu<m ° e ’ and carried off several prisoners, 

‘ attempts had been made in the shape of small military 

want of Znc 77 . the . Wb «“f? rescue the captive.,; but from 
h Vvlr the IftT Za r n’ DOt choosin g the right time of 

lure 1^3 a Tf," , h 7 ert0 bee " unsuccessful and our 
bee ,e ; o “ f 7® Vl 7 b 0 T ° f ’ nakin S the Lr. hais bolder. Raids 

riuonean Sri nS M T tractive; until at last a little 
b v them d M " y / m 7 8tor ' wag carried off, and kept 

iecL ‘ 3 . the ^‘teutenant-Governor of Bengal 

future seen itv of the* Br-vV 7? ' VBR * abB0 *’ ;ie 'f necessary for the 
Chittageing front/crs!’ 6 <>„ the Cachar and 

I ho despatch of a force was therefore decided ■ » , 

cor. -sr of two small column**-one haring id bLe at C cl'^H 

l,c impressed upon the Go* mmcit his opinion that the civil officer* 
while acting as advisors <md as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, Should be subordinate to the control of the two Commandos 
wm,, after having been put m possession of the views and wishes o^ 
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overnment, should be held responsible for carrying them out o, 
ittr as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry "was at stake, the Lus iais aving 
established a perfect terror on all the estates within their reach, it was 
essential that they should be given a severe lesson, and this could only 
be done by their principal villages, which lay at some considerab e 
distance from the base of operations, being visited in force. lhe 
difficult country and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped; no tents were to be allowed, and baggage am 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructions w ei e to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigadier- Genera 
Bourchier at Cachar. 

1 was kept in Calcutta all October—not a pleasant month, 1 10 
climate then being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who could 
get away had gone to the Hills or out to sea ; and the offices being 
closed for the Hindu holidays of the Durgn Puja , it was extreme 
difficult to get work done. Everything for the Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. The shipping of the elephants was rather interest¬ 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being lifted from it ; and when at la^t, in spite of all their 
struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of 
the huge animals and their despairing little cries and whines v. ere 
quite pathetic. I found it trying work being on the river all day ; my 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before 
left Calcutta I weighed scarcely over eight stone rather too fine a 
condition in which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous count* \, 
so thickly covered with jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 3rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined Genera! Bourchiei 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,* Doputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civil 

officer. _ , 

We left Cachar on the 23rd, and from the outret we had to make 
our own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of Janunrv, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not th< 
vestige of a track to direct us; but I got hold of some peoplo of the 
country, with whom I made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance bad to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-b ith-like atmosphere ot 
the valleys and the difficult nature of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


Now Sir John Edgar, K.O.S.I. 
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a good road, from six to eight feet wide, was 
sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to 
one’s way day after day through these donse, gloomy forests, 
which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stiffing and 
depressing. One could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy 
the beauty of the magnificent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful creepers, which abounded, and under other circum¬ 


stances would have been a source of pleasure; the difficulties we 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progress, quite pre¬ 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate mv picturesque 
surroundings. 

Jt became evident from the first that our onward movements 
would be greatly impeded by want of transport. Notwithstanding the 
experience which ought to have been gained in many small mountain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that a properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and that it was a mere 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
pioviding trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coolies were 
attached to the Commissariat Department without anyone to look 
mt' i them, consequently officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
eoubl ill bo spared from their regimental duties, had to be told off to 
organize and work them. 


lo add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coolies on their way to join us , out of MO, 251 died in a few days, and 
R 1111111 )ei , dsssrted panic-stricken, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken t .t, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by their 
able and energetic Commandant, Major II. Moore, only 887 joined the 
column. We were not much better off in the matter of elephants, which 
had been so carelessly selected that only 88 out of the 157 sent with 
°i r column were of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
>t\]\ further / educe our already Rn;i U kits. Officer., were allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers i. vent . -four pounds, limbs within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as wc should have to operate over mountains live and six 
th u-and feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
bo lucky enough to escape rain, the dev, is so heavy in those ports that 
it wets one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three items 
with 1037 cloak e nd cork mattress- -which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climate—amounted to thirty-.me pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a lump, of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc.— not too 
much for a font monthn’ campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and it i 
how many things one 


surprising 

ordinary circumstances turn 
obliged to dispense with the 

The advance portion of the column did 


insiders absolute necessities under 
> h&ve been luxuries when we are 


not arrive at Tipai Mukh, 
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'ighty-four miles from Cachar, until the 9th December, which 
an idea of the enforced slowness of our progress. Tipai Mukh 
proved a very suitable place for our depot: it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak ; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements. With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas wero not long in running up hospitals 
;1111 ■ -toreshods ; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a drinking vessel, a bridge, 
a woman’s ear-ring, or a musical instrument, grew in profusion on the 
hillside. A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusing story to relate. On 
n, y telling the young Engineer officer in charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructed with the least possible 
delay, ho replied that it should be done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the weight to be borne, and the con¬ 
sequent strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by m< to 
he as quick as he could. Borne hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so I sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
be begun. He answered that his plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work. In the meantime, 
how ever, and while these scientific calculations were being made, the 
headman of the loctd coolies had come to me and said, if the order wero 
given, ho would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. 1 
agreed, knowing how clever Natives often are at this kind of work, aud 
thinking I might just as well have two strings t< ibis particular bow. 
Immediately, numbers of men were to be seen felling the bamboos on 
the hillside a short distance above the stream: those were thrown into 
the river, and as they came floating down they were caught bj’ men 
standing up to their necks in water, who cut them to the required 
length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and attached them to each 
other by pieces laid laterally and longitudinally ; the flooring was then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structure was firmly bound together 
by strips of cant', and the bridgo was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men acro.-s it, I sent for 
my Engineer friend. ITis astonishment on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for uso was great, and became still greater when ho found ho., 
admirably the practical woodmen had done their work; from that time, 
baing assured of their ability to assist him, ho wisely availed himself 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if unscientific, method of 
engineering. 

By the 14th Docemoer matters had so far progressed as to wamtnt 
an advance. As our route now lay aw’ay from the river, .eoreity of 
water enliuicd greater care being taken in the selection of encamping 
grounds, so oil arriving at our halting-place each day 1 had to reeon 
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ahead for a suitable site for our next resting-ground, a consider 
addition, to the day’s work. Koad-making for the passage of the 
elephants became more difficult, and transport was so deficient that the 
troops could only be brought up very gradually. Thus, it was the 22nd 
of the month before we reached the Tuibum river, onlv twenty miles 
from Tipai Mukh. On our way we were met by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who implored of us to advance no further, saying, 
i wo would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terras we chose to make. The villagers were informed in 
P y that our Quarrel was no l with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should be done to them, their 
\i ages, or their crops; but that we were determined to reach the 
country of Lalbura, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon the tea-gardens. 

\\, pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a milo of the river, where we found the road blocked by a 
cuiious erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figures, made of bamboo. A little further on it was a foiled tree which 
stopped us; this treo was studded all over with knh. 
bamboo, tad from the incisions into which these were stuck exudod a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would be our fate if we ventured further. We, how¬ 
ever, proceeded on our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning star-led off in the direction of some villages which wc 
understood lay in the road to our destination. 

I'cr the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep, and the path so 
narrow that we could only march in single file. Suddenly we entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as wo emerged from 
the forest we were received b.y a volloy from a position about sixty 
yards oft. A young police orderly, who was ..ciing as our guide, was 
knocked over by my rude, and a second volley wounded one of the 
sepoys, on which wo charged and the enemy retired up the hill Wo 
came across a large number of these joov. .clearings), and at each 
there was like effort to oppose us, always with the same result After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle ami open spates, and occasionally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sized village, where it was dt < 
wc should remain for tlio night. The day’s march had been very 
.rneco , the village being 4,000 feet above therivor; and the troops were 
worn out wlth thi;,c exertions that it was with difficulty the piquets 
could i , got to construct proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand. Throughout 
th. night he enen.y s sharpshooters kept up an annoying lire under 
cover of the forest v. lqeh surrounded the village, and so as soon as da• 
o wned ft party moved out to clear the ground all round 
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w .most aggravating to find from the view we go o le col i 
ffbm this elevated position that the previous days harassing march 
had been an absolutely useless performance and an unnLcessai\ e 
of time and strength. Wo could now distinctly see 1 1 a ns \ a^e 1 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as we had been led to •< ie\e n 'wou.c, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too tired to maic 1 t i«it < a\, anc le 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commence o u le 
tirement on the 26th. This was an extremely nasty business, and had 
to bo carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said jef ore, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with on .> -o ig i nig 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was difficult to guard the long line of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lusha. s, who 
had never ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling and scream¬ 
ing like demons, before we had got out at the other. The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
baggage, but were invariably baffled by the Gurkhas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the ground was favourable, retired through then 
upports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy t wen ,nu i 
of passing them. We had 3 men killed and 8 wounded during the 
march, but the Lushais confessed afterwards to a loss of between 50 

and 60. . * 

As we were givon to understand that our short retrograde movement 
had boon interpreted into a defeat by the Lushais, the Gen. ral wisely 
determined to pay the village of Kholcl another visit. Our doing so had 
the best possible effect. A slight resistance was offered at the first 
cl, unmet, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chier, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open communication with out 
depot at Tipai Mulch, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

IS72 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Day 1 was ague 
ably surprised by a communication from the Quartermaster-General 
informing me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred. Lord 
Napier had appointed me Deputy-Quartermaster-General. Ibis was 
an important step in my department, and I was proportionate!' 

elated. . . 

A few day* later I received the good news of the birth of a son at 

Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which we moved oil as before, tbo 
Lushais retiring in front of us until the 25 th, when they attacked ub 
while we were moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at tbo 
bottom and steep hilL on either side. The first volley wounded the 
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/, d ^ *he arm and band, and killed bis orderly. The enemy's 
ntion was evidently to push past the weak column along tbo h'ill- 
,! L an , ' imongst the coolies; but this attempt was again foiled by' 

the trurknns, wbo, Hinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream 
en 2 a ged the Lushais before they could get at the baggage, pressing 
them up the mountain, rising 2,000 feet above us, as fast as the preci¬ 
pitous nature of the ascent would allow. On the crest wo found the 
enemy occupying a good-sized village, out of which we cleared them 
and tool; possession of it ourselves. On this occasion we had only 
i l r .r ' T 8 wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about GO. In one place we found a heap of headless bodies. The 

” na J ble t0 remove thcir dead > ^variably decapitate them to 
P- ■ rent their adversaries from carrying off the heads, their own mode 
It dealmg with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever is in 
pa,session ot the head will have the man to whom it belonged as a 
oiave m the next world. b 

n th ° n Ue ° eSB W ° had gftined ' the General sent me the 

1 xt day with a small party to burn the village of Taikum, belonging 

mak IT’: • \ a ‘‘ aCk6d US - 14 was Mon before we could 

V , l t ^ « Wmg to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 

h r Cl , ,Th 1 T'° m ' , P °°, r huse creaturcs were so fatigued by 
WaS c ° nslJ ered advisable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly as the route we had to traverse was reported to be 

hJZT, Z ? ytl " nS We bad y“ ^countered. When we 
hud proc < ued a short distance, we perceived that our way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most foriuidable-looking stockade on one side of 
whicn rose perpendicular cliffs, while on the other was a rocky ravine. 
As too nature of the ground .lid not admit of my approaching near 
enough to discover whether the Artillery couid be placed so as tocover 
tin- Infantry advance, and being anxious to avoid losiu" manv of mv 
aiiiidl party, 1 settled to turn the stockade by a detour up the hillside. 

V r! " ; ' " ? ma ow i“e to the ^compromising nature 

ui country; but it was successful, for when v e struck the track 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of tie tockade’ 
fh0 T -'" ,hal8 , 011 realizing what v were about, retired to Taikum' 
which place e.mie.into view at fl pan. it was situated on the summit 
of a lull 1,200 yards m front, and was crowded with men The suns 
were brought at once into action, and while Captain iJliiekwoud^was 
preparing hie fuses J advanced towards the village with the Infantry 
Toe first shrill burst a little beyond tl.e village the second was lodged 
in is very centre. for a tune completely para] win* »v, A t i • 1 

recovering from the shock, they tool- to their L i S a Lub1iii1u * 0n 
j uuoa to their heels and scampered off 


* Major BkcLv.". -i, who was kill#. ] t \r • 

K.h-.y Mlletl at Ma >’ ad, in command of E Buttery, 
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direction, the last man leaving the village just as we ent 
houses, as usual, were made of bamboo, am a tei 1 a ocen 
ascertained that there was no living creature iBside any of them, the 
place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. leie ^a^ a 
bright moon, but even aided by its light we did not reach our bivouac 
until midnight. This ended the campaign so far as opposition was 
concerned, for not another shot was fired either by us or against u a 
during the remaining six weeks wo continued in the country. 

Soon after this we heard that some of the captives we had come t0 
relieve had been given up to the Chittagong column, and tnat Mary 
Winchester was safe in General Brownlow’s hands very satisfactory 
intelligence, showing as it did that the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work ol 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the info’ mation 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given up 1 ope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchier determined that Lalbuiv s country 
must be reached; he (Lalbura) being the chief offender, it would never 
have done to let him think his stronghold lay beyond our power. 

In order that we might be well out of Lusbailand before the rams, 
which usually begin in that part of the world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it was decided not to wait until n 
road could be made for elephants, but to trust to coolie* carriage alone, and 
to push on rapidly as soon as supplies sufficient for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, officers and soldiers alike- 
being only allowed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12tb February; the mute in many 
places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the tidings of our 
successes had preceded us, and our advance was unopposed. In five 
days we reached the Chamfui valley, at the end of which, on a high 
hill, Lalbura 1 s village was ituated* Although Lalbura s father, 
Vonolel, had been dead some years, the people still called the place 
VonoleVs country. Vonolel had been a famous warrior, and they were 
evidently very proud of his reputation. We were shown his torn , 
which, like that of all great Lushai brav •, was decorated wil l the 
heads of human beings (his slaves in paradi 

b ides drinking-vessels and various kinds of utensils for his us*, i 1 
another life. 

Lalbura had taken liimself off; but his headmen submitted to u I 
and accepted our terms. We remained at this place till the 21st, in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Lrownlow to semi 
up signals on the night of the 20th in case his column should bo any 
wln-ro in the neighbourhood. During the three days we stayed amongst 


* Latitude 23 r 26' 32", longitude (approximately) 98° 2.V . within a short 
distanci- '*t Fort White, lately built in the Chiu Hills. 
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'V freely with the Lushais, who were greatly* deligAit^, ^ 

iniahed with all we had to show them. The telescope and tho 
ting-glass amused them greatly; our revolvers excited their envy; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed the highest veneration. 

Ut w hat seemed to astonish them more than anything was the white¬ 
ness of our sluns, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 
that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and bands, 
winch to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
make us almost unrecognizable as Europeans. 

W e were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactory 
ended, ana wo were hoping that the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in our proceedings, would be satisfied with the result, 
wnen we w ere shocked and startled beyond measure by hearing that 
Lord Mayo had been murdered by a convict while visiting the Andaman 
islands. I lie disastrous news arrived as we were in tho midst of firing 
:'' 0t ' oi ’ b«»ning blue-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
f ‘ ‘ ? t 1 v 9 U * tagong column - I could not help thinking of tho 

heavy loss India had sustained, for the manly, open hearted (1 overnor- 
Cxeneral had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked as well as respected by all classes of 
Europeans and Natives. I felt dso much for Eonald Stewart, to 
ah.,, i n w,such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super- 
mtendent at I ort Blair, would be a heavy blow 

,„ 0 u,. l he W We re u Ched Tipai Mukh ’ where we bade farewell 

'X n 'J « fnends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses- 

s “o tLT'? ' b T’u and ‘• askK whieh were got rid of at every 
r • L , ,° 8tage “ ^ th r, Wh0 hftd “stood us wore liborull'v 
naw ofl'tnrf Tl • ° D be8t ° f with promises on their 

twenty years? ^viour-promfaee which were kept for nearly 

sorr .V that the marching was at an end, and that the 
rest of the journey back was to bo performed in bouts. Constant hard 
work ana . sposureifi® v„ eull ■ km m<l relaxing climate had 

npon ll " ' 1 ? 1 '’ teroe 1 Vl h’lo our having to depend for go . . 

tinned meats, which were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
« a oi mutton and bnk beef* liad bean i 
trying to tho officers, One and all were ‘ completely worn out,’ as tho 
principal medical officer reported; two ont of our small number died 
and the- General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety For myself’ 
having a perfect horror of pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for the extraordinary culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who disguised 
the presence of tho unclean animal iri such n Zt i • r 

stews, etc., that J. frequently Z5 ° t "° 1,der ‘ ul wa : v ln «»»■** 
was eating. My wife and so, i ' witbom. knowmg vvlmt i 

small tins of I,ieMgs extract whioh^ 1 m”"* frlend 80nt b - v P 08t 
' " 111011 were highly appreciated. 
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MURDER OF LORD MAYO 

. / , , _rwhar * the wretched coolikisj 

A pursued us up to and l>eyond C. has aro peculiarly 

fed most, and it is a disease t ° J' t f ^ tinie t0 time probably 
susceptible, while a feast on a village pig q{ [hes6 grand littlo 

helped to make matters worse for them. ^ y } codurce Mv 

soldiers and some of the; Sikhs also fell' at regr et, was seized 
orderly, a very smart young Gurkha, to my „ morn ing. 
with it the day after I reached Cacliar, * nd c * d Norma n at Calcutta. 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few ^ ^J Norm® 

Tlie whole place was in mourning on account- ) 
which had happened at Port Blair. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Lord Napier of Murchiston, the Governor of 
summoned to Calcutta to act .y ‘Viceroy^d interested in what I 
S Napier of Magdsda spoke in 

laudatory terms of the manner in which the expedition had been 

C TreL°hed Simla on the 1st of April, the twentieth ^“saryof my 
arrival in India. I found my wife, with the two children ™ttlc l 
Snowdon* a house I had recently purchased. She had bad muc 
trouble in my absence, having been at death's door herself, and haMi, 
very nearly lost our little son at Umballa three weeks afte his hum 
from a Native wet-nurse having tried to kill him. The hnghsh nurse s 
suspicions had been aroused by one day finding a ia <-c.. 
cradle, but she did not mention this discovery at the time us 
frightening my wife ; but she determined lo watch. A few - 

while with our little girl in the next room, she heard the baby boy 
choking, and rushed in to find, to her horror, blood on hib lips, 
that he wes struggling violently, as if to get rid of someth t g ■ 

throat ! She pushed down her finger and pulled out a shai P 
cane about two inches long; but other pieces had ei idem \ o°“ e ( ’ 

for the poor little fellow was hi terrible agony iov many days, 
turned out that the wretched woman hated the unwontei wi m 1 
of her new life, and was determined to got away, but wa- mo much 
afraid of her husband to say so. He wanted her to reman, for tie 
sake of the high pay this class of servant receives, so it app-eredto 
the woman that her only chance of freedom was to got .r of 
ekil.d. and to carry out her purpose she first attempted to set too to the 

« xy,. lived in this c whenever x ■■ were in 8 ; - la. till l. >t it i» l^f 
It hi been bought by Uoverumcut for tie C.murmde.-m.C.nel . 

residenco. 
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finding this did not succeed, she pulled some 
chair upon which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child's throat. She was, as my wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was made extremely 
delicate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been ruined for the time being, but eventually he completely recovered 
from its effects. 

in September the C.B. was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition. Lord Napier informed me of the fact in a particularly 
kind little note. I was very proud of being a member of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason Lord Napier had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartermaster-General, on Lumsden being temporarily 
appointed Resident at Hyderabad. 

We began our usual winter tour in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mu 1 made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the 87th Foot, tho late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then a smart, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recollect his bemoaning bitterly his bad luck In never having bad 
a chance of seeing sendee. How little at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years ho would see hard fighting in 
Africa, and be killed as a Major-General in command of a column! 

\\ o \ isuc d several of the stations in the Punjab, and spent a few days 
at Jairm a guest of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticking; ami on the 21st December we 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
be held on the identical ground which I had selected for the camp 
which Sit- Hugh Rose proposed to have el. ven years before. 

Bor 1 Napier of Magdflla did much to improve the efficiencv of the 
arm\ by means of Camps of Exercise. He held one at Delhi in the 
winter of l«71-72, and the Camp of which I am writing was most, 
successful and instructive. No Oommnndcr-in Chief ever carried out 
i u pactions with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdila. 
He pared himself no trouble. On the hottest da\ he would c 11 
through barrack aft< * barrack to satisfy himself that the soldiers were 
pioperly cured for; Europeans nnd Natives, were equally Attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men s comfort date from the time 




ho was in command in India. 

\t the close of this camp Lumsden, who had returned to his appoint* 
i m* I * * * t * * »!.y«b Mibud. / • > up i! G’mrfconnuutur Generalship lor 

paid \V« ! “’ 1 h "" n greatly thrown toother timing the tWriltV OHO 
- \ hn.d been in TruLn. nnd my wife nnd 1 were vory sorry to bid 

Lumsden, He was succeeded by Edwin 
rival I Has now allowed to officiate, 

’«’dt with the ( mmimdrr-in-Chief to Cal- 


farewell to him and Mr 
.1,,lu,..on, pc-Milin,; whoso , 

Limit Law), oi opur I 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH SHE !? A LI RENEWED 




. i>. Soon after we arrived there I was asked by Sir Douglas Forsyth 
accompany him on his Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar. I should 
have much liked to have done so, for the idea of a trip to these, at that 
time unknown, regions possessed great fascinations for me. I was 
therefore well pleased when Lord Napier told me he would not stand 
hi the way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, tho 
next day, His Excellency said that on consideration lie did not think 
I could be spared just then, for the Quartermaster-General would be 
new to the work at first, and he thought he would need my assistance. 

The end of April saw’ us back in Simla, and in July Edwin Johnson 
arrived. 


Luring the summer of 1873 important events occurred which had 
much to do w r ith our subsequent relations with Afghanistan. The 
inquiries which Sher Ali had begged Lord Mayo to make about Persian 
encroachments in Sistan, had resulted in General Gold amid* and 
Volonel Pollock*}* being deputed in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settlement arrived at by those officers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to tho right bank ol the Del* 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfied neither the Shah nor the Amir, 
and the latter sent his confidential Minister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North¬ 
brook on his arrival in Bombay for the purpose of appealing to him 
against the decision, it could not, however, be reversed ; but in a sub* 
sequent interview which the new Viceroy accorded the Envoy, the 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the Government of in lia would 
present the Amir with five lakhs of rupees as compensation tor the 
ceded territory which had for a rime belonged to Afghanistan. 

Tho action of Her Majesty’s Ministers in communication with Kussia 
regarding tho northern boundary of Afghanistan w r as another matter 
about which the Amir was greatly exercised; and Lord Northbrook, 
thinking that all ‘ : uch vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explained by personal communication than by letter, proposed to tin 
Amir that His Highness should consent to receive at Kabul a British 
officer ‘ of high rank . nd dignity, in whom 1 have full confidence ' 
(Mr. Mftcnabb),f ' who will also < \plain to Your Highness,’ wrote tlio 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations which have now been satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded with the Government of Ills Majesty the Fmporor of Kussia, 
whereby the "Russian Government have agreed to recognize and rc- 
epoot tin integrity mid bidi'i’diduni'n of the ton ilori. now in Your 


Highlit hu's possess)!in ’ 

To this nquc>i Slu i Ali r»>pli« rl thru be considered it advisable that 


Ocn< ? d 8»r Frcdnri« lv Oold^mid, K.O.M.tl. 

Mil,-a Imm.i.iI. !■•.. ci. i-i.-k I'oili., U k. * ' > I 

Hir Donald V.. it.ilib, K.<\S.T , than C?omTni«*won«r of )'•’shawiir. 
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his agents should first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 

5 (3 X Til fi 1^1’lt.lClll * at * a ii % in »— ■ I A 1 1 • ■ n i * 


. * -* 1VCIUJ UU itaut 1 Lit 111 l/ll 

ows ot the British Government on tliese important matters. This 
was a^icec to, and Saiyad Nur Mahomed was again selected to repre¬ 
sent the Amir. He reached Simla towards the end of June. On 
f e1 ^* !n orrned that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision as 
to the . ifttaii question, the Envoy declared that, whatever opinion the 
..nii nng it hold as to his rights, His Highness w^ould also scrupu- 
loush respect that decision. With regard to the northern frontier, the 
w1 !° } t b . 0g f d \V° be clearl y understood that the Afghan Government 
f C ° e a lowed to make their own laws and follow their ow r n 
Ihf iTx V ' lilUn their fc f rrltoriea S that the internal affairs of the country 
p interference; and that the acknowledgment by 

fn-iTr \ ? ifu mir 8 c ^ abu to i an( t south of the Oxus should be con- 
ii cd 1*.^ Bokhara. He further requested ‘ that the British Govern- 
fl /' OU " ‘ "'tinctly promise that, in the event of any aggression on 
, n .„ 8 “"‘‘ones, they would consider the perpetrator of such 

trfZTrJ 1 ™ 0Wn ene “ y -’ 11 was explained to the Saiyad that 
p.. F • ! ", 1 'O'ornruent did not share the Amir's apprehension of 
IT “ lt u " f, er such circumstances as he contemplated, it would 
“ ' ", ly . <d the Axm * 10 refer ‘o th e British Government, who would 
them ,tt h u r / n Wa8 “ n ° CCa “ 0n for "distance to be rendered liy 
! ’ 1 .^ a * '‘ he ““ture and extent of the assistance should be, 

h-inn^f h01r hel P n.ust be conditional upon the Amir himself 
n vice 1 T,“f a SS 101 ’’ <ind 0,1 h “ unreserved acceptance of the 

tTo!W . ° OVem T“‘ “ r6gard to 1118 external relations. 

J \\o nlher questions were discus, d : 

'll l[Z!Z^ l 7,U Tv'} t r°. WnS '^‘h'haulstan of British officers as 
iuprc-rLUiativeB of the British Government. 

(2; The present assistance to be rendered to the Amir for the 

purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

1 he had no instructions, but that, 
n, his opinion, to ask Shcr AJi to allow British officers to bo located 
n. A lgl.am.taii would give mo to misirn-d and apprehension, lie 
ri commended that a letter should be addressed to tho Amir pointing 
oub i he desirability of a British officer being sent to inspect tho weslern 
1111,1 ncn-tliom boundaries of Afghanistan, proceeding vii Kandahar end 
returning via KMml, where lie might confer personally with His ili-ff* 
ness. This sugge :tiou was carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
lhat . W"* *}*»doUnu« were do -iced 1. ying very particular stress 
on ,,(>00 Anders bemg included m this number, and that hopes were 
entertained by the Amu rlmt lie would be nc -;-♦ 1 • 1 

lo annwer to this, tho Suiyod was toM T***' 

sufficient reserve supply of Snider* for the Emdi i 7™ ^ "T')- * 
and that n was impossible to son,,, ^ 181 * roo P lD ln<ha, 

spate more than 6,000 Enlields; that 


WNtST/ty 



SHER ALPS DEMANDS 


unibor should at once be placed at the Amn s disposal, and t fet 

_ jmainder should be forwarded as soon as the v s weie iecci\ec ^ 

England. He was further informed that five lakhs of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs promised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would be given to Sher Ali. . , 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir t ^oug i k 
^ur Mahomed, dated 6th September, 1873, summing op t ie iesi* 
tile conference. His Highness was told, with reference to a feai 
expressed by the Envoy lest Russia should press for the establish¬ 
ment of a Kussian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that unce 
Gortschakoff had officially intimated that, while he saw no objection 
to British officers going to Kabul, ho engaged that Russian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far rom appie en m 0 a 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government Ixncved 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render tne 
occurrence of such a contingency more remote than ever. At ie 
same time, being desirous of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government were prepared to give him any 



reasonable assistance. n r i 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the resmt oJ ms 
■ voy’s visit to Simla. He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis¬ 
position ; his reply to the Viceroy's letter was discourteous and 
sarcastic; he declined to receive a British officer at Ka u, an< 
^ although he condescended to accept tho firms presented to tmu ho 
left the ten lakhs of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentine Baker, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by the Amir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India; and a few months later he refused to c.iov m 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

In the beginning of October my vife and I started for a fortnights trip 
to the top of the Chor, a tine mou.tt.tiu sufy-two miles fnut. S.u fo, 
and close .... 12,000 feu high. We were accompan- J by a ver; 
friend of ours-now no more-Colo: u i Baigne, who was soon aftei- 
wards made Quartermaster-General m Bombay. Uo tva> o talontrt 
artist and delightful < ompanion, and notwithstanding th. old adag 
that two are company and tin™ none, we three enjoyed our holiday 

‘“‘“pel-mossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Pagu, the road 
• -VT.hron-h l.< autiful forest and cliff scenery, and for »be moet part 
v.iir fairly c*ts>. until the foot <•* the molin' : n was reach'd about 
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iom the top, when it became very precipitous and difficult. 
ie the whole day doing this march, breakfasting in one place 
and lunching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before we had noticed that the top of 
the mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day- 
tnno for the snow to lie long in exposed parts. The way being too 

r! C tZ f0 v T li ° t0 1 ,' id0 , 0r “ a dandy, we all throe walked, or 

rather climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from the summit. 

The forest through which we passed was very beautiful, corn¬ 
el a a ;f eeD Uex > glftening holly, and sombre brown 

b rch n l w rS °fi W ? th .fT P ? ° f the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
we mount, 7, u 7 lth f ® 8 of the scarlet Himalayan vine. As 
t U uTnft IT b6Cam ® fewer and the less luxuriant, 

alUorts of wei°d J f ° a t t Wer .° t0 Secn ’ their Ranches twisted into 
monsoon Hu™ i° shapes fr0m the length of the south-west 

monsoon. Huge rocks became more frequent, covered with lichens 

lmctht™ 8 ° f rt ry u hade ’ f , r0 ‘" d rtrk -grecn to brilliant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the red- berried iuniuer 

ffim lifTthl LEftT* llev v ion , 1,ere tba " tts 

got up ffi “melting m^tXusTu^tKoV^ ^ W ° 
wonderful than anything I had ever seen hff ’ ° c °l°}' re were more 

wife urged Baigrie to male a rough lk otch SoZl “ 'f'tl ft 
iui-nt paint a picture of it later He rnn.Hr +1 ?*, 1 *° LiUtS ’ that 

attempted to represent truly what f i r Sk ^*« ‘ « I 

be rejected by the good people at home aTaWi^div pM ? trag wouP1 

XSJ& n S 

the water was fro.cn in our & and 


wanii. 


Y T e \v< re up betimes the nest morning , n H . 1 ;, 1 t 
M ib. where we found breakfast nv, litingns and C< tllG highest 
.■ Jlimolavnn ranges, ri*ht do., 1/_ 1 U view nf 


pea! 


k. Himalayan ranges, right down . the plains on oZ V 

tin perpetual snows on the other. V, , des^enrM °Z*n ^ "'!' 1 ” P lo 
niouutain h. the afternoon, and then returned, march by mUh^to 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier be*mn hiu .• . 
visiting the hill stations first. At Omkrau 1 iniJr f - Wmt ^ r fcoui *» 
ol the U 2 nd Highlanders, that distinguished enm’ U hi 
such good sh " . later iii Afry] ( n " hich stood mo in 

November we found ourselves at Luelmnm ♦ Z ^ an * ond of 

Northbrook’s state entry, and k, r U,ln ^ uno to take part in 
.. , .1 nr:. .,• 1 , .. A 1 present, m. o . • _ , 


Lord Northbrook’s state entry and b,, ^ ’ ln * 1Ine to take part L11 

Viceroy iji the Wingfield Park M sir r , pl< ' ser ' 1 aL a f eie given to the 
inie w loner. ‘ George Cooper, the Chief Com- 
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oui Lucknow we went for a brief visit to a small Gamp of Exercise 
1 Lurki, where Lord Napier left the Adjutant-General, Thesiger,* 
. n command, while he himself proceeded to visit some of the stations 
m JA le .Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla. 

. 'v kile riding up the hill from Kalka, I had a novel experience. One 
those tremendous thunder-storms which are not uncommon in the 
unalayas came on; the rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals 
? Guilder 'vere simultaneous with the lightning. At last there was a 
tremendous crash; a flash, more vivid than the rest, passed right in 
l ont of my horse’s head, accompanied by a whizzing noise and a sul¬ 
phurous smell, completely blinding me for a second. Two Natives 
ravelling a few yards ahead of me fell fiat on their faces, and I thought 
e y were killed, but it turnod out they were only knocked over and 
Ve ry much frightened. 

Larly in January, 1874, we received by telegram the infinitely sad 
nf> ws of my father’s death. We ought, I suppose, to have been pre¬ 
pared for such an event, seeing that he was within a few months of 
u 8 n Lietieth birthday ; but he was so well and active, and took such a 
interest in all that was going on, especially anything connected 


keen 

^lth India, that wo hardly realized his great age, and always hope d we 
^ight see him once more. He had received the G.C.B. from Her 
ajesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, and two days after¬ 
wards he wrote me an account of the ceremony, and expressed himself 
*?uch pleased and gratified at the Queen’s gracious manner to him. 
He said nothing about his health, but we heard Inter that ho had taken 
cold in the train ou his way home, and never recovered from the 
effects; he died on the 80th of December. His love for India had not 
hoen weakened by his twenty years’ absence from the country, and ho 
ftfcver wearied of being told of the wonderful changes which had taken 
place since his day —changes which, for the most part, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when mv 
father first landed in the beginning of the century. 

A v ontinuod drought in jBchar wan at this time causing grave fears 
°f 11 famine, such as from time to time had desolated various parts of 
India. Nine years before such a drought, and the absence of im ana of 
communication, which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted i ■ one-four th of the 
population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conse* 

Lord Northbrook woe 
■alumity. Ho sent Sir 
to Behai* in the confident hope that his unbounded 


off by stai 

quent on starvation. So on this occasion 
determined, at all costs, to ward off’ such a 
Richard Temple to Dollar in the confident 


the 


i’(• and enei 
uation, a 3 


Id 
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lope that was fullv realized. 


with the difth 
Relief works 


u 1 ties 
were 


Now General Lord Chelmsford, G.O.R 
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a transport train was quickly improvised, 
and police officers; and one million tons of rice were 
jt the people. Not a life was lost, but the cost to the 
State was enormous—six millions and a half sterling. 

In the beginning of February I was ordered by Government to pro¬ 
ceed to the famine districts to help Temple. I started at once ; but I 
had not been long in Behar before I was required to join the Com- 
mander-in- Chief in Calcutta, His Excellency having determined to 
nominate me Quartermaster-General, in succession to Johnson, who 
was about to become Adjutant-General. Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, I could not, according to the rules, be put at once 
permanently into the appointment, which carried with it the rank of 
Major-General. The difficulty was overcome, however, by my being 
allowed to officiate till the following January, when, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, I should become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the summer of 1874 in Calcutta, in conse¬ 
quence of the famine necessities having to be met; and as the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief determined to follow his example, I took a house in 
Calcutta, and my wife joined me in the middle of March rather a bad 
time of year to come down to the plains after spending the winter 
amongst the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in the 
season as a grass-widow, and had had quite enough of being alone. 

We continued in Calcutta until August, when the Head-Quarters 
returned to Simla, where we remained till Novembe r. 

We had a standing camp at Umballa during the winter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from there, and returning to the camp at 
intervals. There was the usual visit to Calcutta in March, towards the 
end of which month another daughter was born. 

in October, 1875, I spent some time at Delhi, arranging for the 
Gamp of Exorcise to be held there in lam 1 Highness 

the Prince of Wales. The cmap was formed in the beginning of 
December, and consisted of 17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded 
hv Major-General# Sir Charles Reid. Macdonnell, the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, aud Donald Stewart. 

The country round Delhi U particularly wall suited for funded 
mamxuvrc and full advantu :■ wna taken of the facilities it afforded 
during the two months the Camp of Exercise lasted. The Prince of 
les landed at Calcutta on the 2Jrd December; and Lord Napfei 
hi» staff went down to meet Hi« Uosnl Highness, whose reception was 
loval and hearty to a degree. As the Strains, with the Prince on 
, ... i etlowlj up th© Hughlj, salutes ware fired from Fort 
William and limw ships of the Royal Navy. All the vessels in the 
rive, were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
Lngl; b cheer • resounded from stem to stern of coeh ship a- the Indian 
troopship, carrying the heir to England's throne, came in sight. As 
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the Serapis was moored, the Viceroy went on board to greet 
’rince and conduct His Royal Highness to the gaily-decorated 
.anding.stage, where the principal officials, Native Princes, and chief 
^habitants of Calcutta wero assembled. Troops lined the road from 
he river to Government House, and the maidan (the great open 
space in front) was thronged with a dense crowd of Natives in their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a glimpse of the son of the 
cTeat Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. The next, day 
there was a reception of the Princes and Chiefs, followed by a levde. 
tmd after dark the whole place was most beautifully illuminated. The 
Week that followed was token up with entertainments of various kinds 
ball:;, races, and garden -parties* interspersed with official visits— 
which I am afraid the Prince could not have found amusing and on 
^ ew Year’s Day, 1876, His Royal Highness held a Chapter of the 
Qi’der of the Star of India, after which (lie Commander -in-Chief 


returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Prince in that hist, deal 
city on the 11th January. 

His Royal Highness’s camp, and that of the Commandcr-in*Clik f, 
Were pitched on the ground occupied by the British army during the 
siege. The road, five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
W'as lined with troops, and on the Ridge itself were placed six hide 
c °rps, three of which had taken part in the siege.* The 2nd Gurkhas 
were very appropriately drawn up immediately under Hindu Kao's 
house, and when this point was reached, ihe Prince stopped nod 
warmly complimented the men on the distinguished service the 
1‘cgiment had performed. 

file next day there was a parade of all the troops in review older 
for the inspection of the Prince, who was pleased to express his com¬ 
plete satisfaction and approval of * the steadiness under arms, eoldier- 
hke bearing, and precision of movement, which distinguish the corps 
of the three armies assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prince was present at a ball in the «/.h.. < >. -. " ha* 
(private audience hall) in the palace, given in His Koval Highness's 
honour by the officers of the army. 

The next few. days were taken up with manoeuvres, which the Prince 
attended, accompanied by Lunwdenf and myself. The defence was 
comm aided by licid, the attack by Hardin go, tin latter's object being 
to gain possesion of the Ridge, with a view to futmv opt rations 
against the city »>n the arrival of the main army fiom the Pimhtb. 
Hut, the attack did not meet with the success v, oioh attended Barnard 
oi. 18.>i, whth. ihe Commander of the defence proved himself ;u skilful 


* COlh Rifles, anrl CurkliM, and 1st Punjab Infunliv. 

1 hum -di n leturried to lleud-Qaai u-i» as Adjutant lb m od on 
John-Non being appointed a iucnib. r of the Indian domicil in London. 
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4n--pr6tecting the Ridge against an enemy advancing from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, in repulsing one coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales held another investiture of the Star of India 
on the 7tli of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended. At its close vie took our leave of His Royal Highnes:*, who 
started that night for England. 

In less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and I s«w him 
off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in the earlier days of our acquaintance I used o think 
he was not very favourably disposed towards me, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed his kindr jss. He 
was universally regrotted by Europeans and Natives alhce. The 
soldiers recognized that he had carefully guarded their interests and 
worked for their welfare, and the Native Princes and people felt that 
he was in sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Napier Sahib with the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Napier was succeeded in the command by Sir Frederick 
Ilaines. 


CHAPTER ALII. 


ith a new Comniander-in-Chiof came a new Viceroy, and it was 
'■ ‘ il1 - wc wero Bombay seeing the last of Lord Naoier that the 
Oronte* steamed into the harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Little 
,l ^ 1 no '-in. ■ ■ 11 making Lord Lytton’s acquaintance how much he 

would have to say to my future career. 

His Excellency received me very kindly, telling me he felt that I 
v.as not altogether a stranger, as he hnd been reading during the 
voyage a paper I had written tor Lord Napier, a year or two before 
on nor military position in India, and the . rrangement* that would be 
necessary in the event of Rti da attempting to continue her advance 
south of the Ox us. Lord Napier had -u*t a eopv of this memor¬ 


andum to Lord Beaoonsfiold, by whom it bad been gi 
Lytfcon. 


given to Lord 


Duping the suminc r of l876 our fronti. r policy was frequently under 
discus ion. Sir Bart i. 1’rcro v»rntwo very strong letters after the 
Conner • ivo Gov* nmunt came into power in 1874. drawing attention 
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lord lytton becomes viceroy 


advisability of establishing British agents' Z^vatKabul,- 
—«TSf persuading the Amir to receive a temporary 1- i 
as had originally been proposed by Lord North noo '• lin<m ; mous iy 
The members of Lord Northbrook’s Conned were SWgg * 

opposed to both these proposals, but they did no B . UC ]1 , m( j on the 

Lord Salisbury that the measures- were ™4esm*le .and on Jtta 
designation of Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy Government 

special instructions as to the action which Iler W ? Rusgia ^ 
considered necessaiy in consequence of the acuvny - lforination 
Central Asia, and the impossibility of obtaining accura 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. r.vtton 

The question of the Embassy was dealt with a 0110 » n ' 

directed a letter to be sent to the Amir announcing y proceed 

the Viceroyalty, and bis intention to depute Sir -*ewis 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certain matters with His 

H ighness • 3 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply w as u y n ’ 1 ’ 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, m which he was 
informed that, should he still decline to receive the \ icero> s ynvoy 
after deliberately weighing all the considerations commended to Ins 
serious attention, the responsibility of the result would res cn '“° > 
on the Government, of Afghanistan, which would thus ahaaiuc itsell 
from the alliance of that Power which was most disposed and best a no 

to befriend it. ... rr^\ 

This letter was the cause of considerable excitement m Jvaoai, 
excitement which ran so high that the nee ssity for proclaiming a 
religions war was mooted; and, to complicate matter^, tie imr 
this time received overtures from General Kauffmann, the Lussiao 
Governor-General in Turkestan. .. . , T , 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Shcr Ah replied to Laid 
Lytton’s letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy s propos 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that the British Goyon- 
nient should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives • 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on th* >0 < » i ? 1 *? • 

another alternative, that the British Native Agent t ,l ‘ ‘ 1 81011 
return and discuss affairs with the Viceroy. . 

The last suggestion was accepted bv the Government o Jitlia, ant 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived in Bunla early m 



(.xsawao -via lu.iuumtu - - 

October. The Nawab gave it as his opinion tliat the Anar s attitude 
ot estrangement was due to an accumulation of grievances, the t m 


dispute i 
I udia in 


of which were—the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan 
the wint of success of Saivud Nur Mahomed s mist? <n ?■• 

1873, when it .vas the desiru of the Amir's heart to enter in ?.j cn 

I : • 

interposition of Lord Noil) brock's Government on behalf of VeUub 
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Khan;* the recent proceedings in Klielat,f which the Amir thought 
were bringing ns objectionably near Kandahar ; the transmission of 
presents through Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of Wakhan, 
without the Amir’s permission and, above all, the conviction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to the furtherance of British 
interests without any thought for those of Afghanistan. 

A:; regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that HE 
Highness objected to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he < • >uld not insure its safety, and it seemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only bo the thin end of the 
wedge . ending in the establishment of a permanent Resident, as at the 
courts of the Native Eulers in India. Furthermore, the Amir conceived 
that, if lie consented to this Mission, the Russians would insist upon 
their right to send a similar one, and finally, he feared a British Envoy 
might bring his influence to bear in favour of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as strained as ever. 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions he was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon which alone he would consent to 
them ; and tliis answer the agent was directed to communicate to the 
Amir. 


The concessions were as follows: 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should be those of 
the other. 

l 4 2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without. :u~ si stance thould b<> afforded in men, money, and arms; 
and also that to strengthen the Amir against such aggression, the 
British Government was willing to fortify Herat and other point:.: on 
the iron tier, and, if desired, to lend offh-< rs to discipline the army. 

(&) That Abdulla Jan should be recognized as the Amir’s successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant; and that th< question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should be discussed by the 
Ph nipoteritiarios. 

(I) That n yearly subsidy should be paid co the Amir on the 
following conditions: 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
his neighbours, and from entering into external relations without our 
knowledge. 


* Tin- Amii’s eldest sou. who had rebelled on his younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to the throne. 

j lie fore Lord Northbrook left India he sent Major Bnndcman on a Mission 
to Kin-hit to n -jion the Rolan Pass, and endeavour to s -tt.lu the differences 
hoi ween the Khan and lb • lialu-iii:,; rihes, and between the tin .m them'- 

!\te. v ho wt-io nil <il o , :gerh. 

T 1 resent h given by tl. • British Government to the Mir of Walchan in 
'ocnitiou ot his hosni - r«-e< ption of the members of the For.s- t It Mi ion 

on their return Irom \&>kond. 
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he should decline all communication with Russia, and refer 
( r agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat and elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of British and Afghan officers should 
C c 'fr tn iine and demarcate the Amir’s frontier. 

That arrangements should be made, by allowances or otherwise, for 
r °e circulation of trade on the principal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
o direction of wdiich was to be subsequently determined. 

That Afghanistan should bo freely opened to Englishmen, official 
non-official, and arrangements made by the Amir, as far as 
Practicable, for their safety, though His Highness would not bo 
a S? lute ly k^d responsible for isolated accidents. 

he A iceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
lose Proposals, a treaty might be arranged between the agents of the 
respective Governments, and ratified either at Peshawar, by the Amir 
Meeting Lord Lytton there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
' ^colleney's invitation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

1,10 Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to these pro¬ 
posals or to the invitation to come to Delhi. 

, , Jl ^ le autumn of 1870 preparations were commenced for the 
utperial Assemblage,’ which it was announced by the Viceroy would 
-’eld at Delhi on the first day of January, 1877, for the purpose 
P 1 ®claiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout Lidia the assump- 
Ay 11 - ^ C1 Majesty of the title of * Empress of ludin.’ To this 

I 88G111 blng( Lord Lytton further announced that he proposed 4 to 
“Mte the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of AdniinEi, a- 
p° h ^ rom ; hl parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
nnees, (1'iiefs, .and Nobles in whose persons the antiquity of the past 
associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so w orthily 
contiibute to the splendour and stability of this great Empire.’ 

Ihi was selected as the place where the meeting between the 
Queen representative) and the great nobles of India could nuv t 
tl Ppi<>priat©Jy be held, and a committee was appointed to make the 
U'-cossary arrangeiuente. Ah a member of the committee l was 
f tputed to proceed lo Delhi, seiile about the sites for the camps, and 
C ’: aom details in communication with the local authorities. The 
iceroy impressed upon me that; the Assemblage was intended to 
'asizotbe Proclamation Lord Canning issued eighteen years before, 
li b the Queen assumed tin direct sovereignty of her eastern 
don.':, in. v flmi w’de-d iu trouble or expense to be snared 
ui malting the ceremony altogether worthv of such a great historical 
event. 

1 returned to Sunla in October, when my wife and A mpamed 
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IBb^tepinmander-m-Chief on a very delightful march over the 
IMssthrough the Kulu valley, then over the Bubbu Pass and through 
the Kangra valley to Chamba and Dalhousie. Our party consisted of 
the Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs. Lumsden, and ourselves. The first slight shower of snow 
had just fallen on the Jalauri Pass, and as we crossed over we dis¬ 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-pheasants and minals busily engaged 
in scratching it away to get at then* food. The scenery on this march 
is very fine and varied; for the most part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and the valleys are very fertile and pretty, lying cl' se under 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Having inspected the ‘ Hill stations,’ we proceeded to Peshawar, 
where the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conference with the 
Lieut v nnnt-Govemor of the Punjab and the Commissioner of Peshawar 
about frontier affairs. 

Early in December I was back again at Dellii, where I found the 
arrangements for the several camps progressing -most satisfactorily, 
and canva cities rising up in eve- ry direction, 1 had previously chosen 
’ h< ...itu ot the old cantonment for the camps of the Viceroy, the Cum¬ 
in; nder-in-Chief, and the principal officials, while for the Assemblage 
it ' If i hit I selected ground about, throe mile . off. 

'i \ r Chiefs and Princes were all settled in their several camps ready 
to moot the Viceroy, who, on his arrival, in a few graceful words 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thanked them for ruspondin" to hi» 
im i tut ion. He then mounted, with Lady Lytton, on a statu elephant, 
and a procession was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturesque which bus ever been seen even in the 
Easi. The magnificence of the Native Princes’ retinues can hardly 
bn described ; their elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and- blue cloths embroich red in gold and silver. The howdalis were 
veritable thrones of the precious metals, shaded by the most brilliant 
runopie: , and the war-elephants belonging to Borne of the Central India 

■ • mju j ting fe turn. 

I heir tn^ks were tipped ..itli ..el; they wore -hi elds on their fore¬ 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel ; chain umil armour hung 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in chain-mail, and ;irmed to the teeth. 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Rajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory; but never before had Princes and Chiefs of every 
race end creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with each 
other as m U>o ma- nificence of their entourage . and met together with 
thu Htimo object that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Ruler. 

lue next few days were spent by Lord Lytton in receiving the si: ty- 
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V Princes of India according to the strictest etiquette, 

^ach Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by mounted officers, the 
salute to which he was entitled being fired while tho procession moved 
°n. He was then presented by the Foreign Secretary to tho Viceroy, 
0 P aced him on a chair on his right, immediately below a full* 
v't.hfi P ° rtraH of IIer Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
u • the Chief’s armorial bearings, surmounted by the Imperial crown, 
as next brought in by Highland soldiers and planted in front of the 
ad ? nGf the Viceroy, leading the particular Chief towards it, thus 

_ reS8 °d him : ‘I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
8lft / l ’ om 1Icr Majesty the Queen, in commemoration of her 
it mo ? 10U ° 1 10 tlt!o of Empiffess of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
union*' je furled without reminding you not only of the close 

~ h } ^T th ;., thr ° ne of England and your loyal and princely 
vour dvnn i' ‘ °* ° f the ° arnest desire of the paramount power to see 
HiB Extlln pro ?P erou *. and permanent; 
to Minch u u\ n le V p aced r °und the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
head engraved'on £»?*** haiu3sorne gold medal f with the Queen’s 
Her Mftjestv u 1 further deeerato you, by cornuim I of 

kept an heirloom' • ^ 11 r? »cdal j )k long worn by yournolf, and long 

date it bears ’ ln ^ our ^ ll uily in remembrance of the auspicious 

The ceren 1 thd Queen proclaimed Empress ul India, 

tented ^ tt8 lnow ^ imposing, and in every way successful. Three 

pavilio ' V1 l |° nS 3)6011 constructed on an open plain. The thronn- 
and 1) U 1U * 10 CGD ^ rewas a very graceful erection, brilliant in hangings 
in r i'J nne . r8 °f rtJ d, blue, and white satin magnificently embroidered 
r* 0 c ’ appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and 
-u lcr more than 200 feet in circumference. In front of this wa ; the 
t.\i ion for the Ruling Chiefs and high European officials, in the form 
’ ? t?0 J^ i3circ le 800 h long. The canopy was of Star of India bluu- 
lc -white satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
f 1 ' 1 Imperial crown. Behind the throne was the st nd for tho spee- 
a ■ore, also in the form of a semicircle divided in tho middle, and 
ewise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

haeh Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, which war. 

P anted immediately behind his chair, and they were all mixed up as 


tho sixty-thlv-.* Ruling Chiefs there weio marly three hundred 
• of distinction collected at tlu- Imperial Assemblage, 


i of Kuling Chief.. 


titular Chiefs and persons Uliu , 
besides those included in the suit 
‘ Hi:.lory of tho Delhi AssemM;. . 

. nted to th< 

Governnis. and other high oftii inis , 11k j +, *• 

Assemblage Committee. 


Imper—* -r>-. 

T. Tulboys Wheeler, 


tu Governors, Lfoutenant• 
the mernhyrs oi the lnij• ml 
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as possible to avoid questions of precedence, the result being the 
most wonderful mass of colour, produced from the intermingling of 
British uniforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were paraded 
to the north, and the troops and retainers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to the south, of the pavilion. Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by which the Ruling 
Chiefs were to enter the pavilion. 

The guests being all seated, a flourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of the Viceroy. The military 
bands played a march, and Lord Lytton, accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excel¬ 
lency took his seat upon the throne, arrayed in his robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of Indin. the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man. The Chief Herald was then commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A flourish of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, the Royal Standard 
was hoisted, ;.nd a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was* fired, with a 
feu dejoio from the long lino of troops. This was too much for the 
elephi* uts . A* tho feu dejoio approached nearer and r rarer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersing 
the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their mahout #, only to start off again when the firing 
>ecommeneed , but, as it was a perfectly bare plain, without anything 
for the great creatures to come in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage. When lie 
M speaking, the assembly again rose ma**e and joined the 

troops in giving several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Malim. . . -.v as follows • ‘ S'- 

■Shah Paduhah. May God bless yoB. Tk. rf India bl*ss 

and pray that your sovereignty and power 
for ever.’ 

Sir Salar dung rose on behalf of the 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to r 
vey to Her Majesty, on the part of hiinsel 
expression of their hearty congratulate 

tilde of Einprees of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray for 
her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, both in India and 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur, in the name of the united 

J le ! " : '’ u ana * that a telegram might be sent to tiro 


you, 
steadfast 


'°.y dizain, and said: ‘ I am 
tu-'st your Excellency to con- 
;ind the Chiefs of India, the 
' on t be assumption of the 
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conveying their dutiful and loyal congratulations ; and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his gratification at the tenoi o le ice 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should hencefort consn er irnse 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s protecting care. 

It is difficult to overrate the political importance of tins great 
gathering. It was looked upon by most of the lluhng Chiefs as tie 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, and rejoiced in as an evidence of 
Her Majesty’s increased interest in, and appreciation of, tlie vast 
Empire of India with its many different races and peoples. 

I visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of the 1 nnces 
and Nobles, and each in turn expressed the same intense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the same fervent °> a *y 0 lie 
Empress, and the same satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appropriate splendour and publicity • 

General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States as well as British cantonments, bchool-houses, 
town halls, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, large numners of 
prisoners were released, substantial additions weie ma e to re pa\ 01 
all ranks in the Native Army, ns well as a considerable increase in 
numbers to the Order of British India; and the amnesty granted m 
1859 was extended to all but murderers and leaders in the Mutiny. 

When tho Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along the Derajat frontier. We visited hohat, Bannu, Dc-ra 
Ismail Khan, and Multan ; proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Sukkur, and thence rode to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotn, from which 
place we went to see the battle-field of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs of Sind in 1843. From Kotn wc travelled to 
Simla via Karachi and Bombay, where we were most hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the Commander-in-Chicf of Bombay (Sir Charles ^t.'vely) and 


his wife. y * 

Afghan affairs were this year again giving the \ iceroy a groat deal u, 
anxiety. The Amir had eventually agreed to a discussion of lord 
Lytton’s proposals King held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Sir Lewis Felly had met at Peshawar m January , Vit t- 
The meeting, unfortunately, ended in a rupture, owing to Sher Ah s 
agent pronouncing the location of European officers in a .> per o 
Afghanistan an impossibility; and what at this crisis com oh ated 
matters to a most regrettable extent was the death of Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed, who had been in failing health for some time. 

On learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and the failure oi 
the negotiations, -Sher Ali broki: into a violent fit oi passion, gi\mg \tnt 
to his fury in threateniugs and invectives against the British Go\ero- 


* In endeavouring to describe this historical event, I have ireely refreshed 
my memory from Talboys Wheeler’s ‘ History of the Impvml Assemblage in 
which is given a detailed account of the proceedings. 
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lent. Ho declared it was not possible to come to terms, and that there 
was nothing left for him but to fight; that he had seven crores of 
rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for a jaliad (a religious war) to be*pro¬ 
claimed. 


For the time being nothing more could bo done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im¬ 
portant questions : the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimously agreed to by Lord North¬ 
brook’s Government; the removal from the Punjab government of 
the trans-Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate district under the control of a Chief Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adminis¬ 
tration and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratification, that he meant to oiler 
to me, if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State. It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I delighted in 
frontier life and frontier men, who, with all their faults, are men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should be on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as our policy consisted in keeping them at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their head-men to our hard-worked officials, whose whole time w r as 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesomo disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

I now i loped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
w ith such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild tribesmen from enemies into friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to ow Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. My wife quite shared my feelings, and we 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 


As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
i.ord Lytton proposed that T should take up the command of tho 
Punjab Frontier Force. I gladly acquiesced ; for I had been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three years of the Quartermaster-Gi nerd 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position of 
Brigadier-General, after having filled an appointment carrying with it 
the rank of Major-General; but this was not my view. I longed for 
a command, and the Frontier Force offered opportunities for active 
service afforded by no other post. 

Wfi were in CaJcutta when the question was decided, and started 

our^ home at Simla. S I £or ' breaking up of 

o\ei the command of the I'orce on the 




A JOURNEY UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

°$y March, 1878. My wife accompanied me to Abbottabad-fc 
^•vy quiet little place in Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the sea, 

which was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. For the summer 
months we were to be located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to see the house which I had purchased from my predecessor, 
General Keyes, at Natiagali. So off we set, nothing daunted by being 
told that we were likely to find snow still deep in places. 

For the first part of the way wo got on well enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were accomplished without much 
difficulty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and we found ourselves in 
. deep snow. Riding soon proved to be impossible, and the dandy- 
bearers could not carry my wife further; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. We were seven miles from our destination, and at each 
step we sank into the snow, which became deeper and deeper the higher 
we ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feeling so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay where she was. Fortunately I had a small flask with 
me filled with brandy. I poured a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, and administered it as a stimulant. This restored her some¬ 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy into which she had 
fallen. Again we struggled on. Soon it becamo dark, except for such 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once 1 
despaired of reaching the end of cm’ journey; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, we saw lights on the hill above us, and heard 


our servants, who had preceded us, shouting to attract our attention. 
1 answered, and presently they come to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, we got my wife up the steep mountain-side ; and 
at length, about l J p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snowy 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing wood-firo and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to which we did full justice, after having 
got rid of our saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the worst 
part of the road before the sun had had timo to soften the snow, which 
the night’s frost had so thoroughly hardened that we slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

ibis was our only visit to our new posse-sion, for very soon after¬ 
wards I was informed that Lord Lytton wished me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would be 
there, and Ilis Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief Conunissionership. My wife, therefore, n turn. d Lo 
‘ mda at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean- 

n o inspected every regiment and visited every post held by the 

1,1 ■ • n Sind and Hazara—a most interesting ex¬ 

perience, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Before continuing my story, it will, X think, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my readers the tram of events which led to England and 
Eussia becoming at the same moment solicitous for the Amir’s friend- 
shl p, for it was this rivalry which was the immediate cause of the 
second Afghan war. 

Less than two hundred years ago the British Empire in the East and 
Russia,were separated from each other by a distance of 4 000 miles 
Russia s most advanced posts were at Orenburg and Petropaulovsk' 
while England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the^eabowd 

andTb T t J hC Pr0DCh were our onl y European rivals in India, 
and the advance of Russia towards the Oxus was as little anticipated as 
was England s advance towards the Indus. 

Thirty years later Russia began to absorb the hordes of the Kiridiiv 
rdeppes, which gave her occupation for more than a hundred years' 
ui -11 which time England wasfar from idle. Bengal was conquered 
or ceded to us, the Madras Presidency established, end Boinbly had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early port 
of uus century, the distance between the Russian and English posses- 
sions had been diminished to less than <$,000 miles 

Our progress was now more rapid. While Russia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, the North-West Provinces the Cam n Ho 
territories of the Poshwa, Sind, and the PunJab^c^y Lmoldcr 
our i tile, and by 1850 wc had extended our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains beyond the Indus. 

Russia by this time having ovorcomo the difficulties of the desert 

with thc Wl9 led ’r/ 61 / »* ‘t ral3k ’ n '' ar 1110 i U!lction of ‘be Syr Daria 
he ouhc2 7 h f 'u ' S ° that in fifty yeara the distance between 
atouU^o macs 6 adranCm S Powor8 “ Asia W been reduced to 

!;. pcetMl successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 

a, inst "t ft ° • “ oouviction that wc could no longer defend her 
ag-mist the Russians, liad practically placed her at their mercy and 
hey had induced Persia, in 1887, to undertake the siege of Herat’ At ' 
the some time, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran hud despatched 

‘ r vacl ' in , K 'f ' ui '" ;,h loiters from himself and hem the 
Czar ,o lui Amir, in the hope of getting Dost Mahomed Khan to johi 
tlie Russians and Persians in their alliance against the I 'm.hah J 

VitJdov itch’s arrival at Kabul towards the enr) f iu ->7 k.?j > ' 
ctpated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexandcrl R ,^ ^ ?*' 

..•“»' ■»—— *» w 
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• Le ® kad been most cordially received by Dost Mahomed, t varj 
^ w ^b the help of the Indian Government, to recover the district 
eshawar, which had been wrested from him by the Sikhs. Vit- 
vievitch’s reception was proportionately discouraging, and for some 
■K eeks he could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Dost’s hopes, however, were not fulfilled. We declined to give 
11111 a ^y assistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Russia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. 

. ^ itkievitch, wdio had been patiently biding his time, w’as now taken 
into favour by the Amir, w r ho accorded him a reception which fully 
compensated for the neglect with w’hich he had previously been 
treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1838, and then returned 
to India to report that Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Russo-Persian alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Governor- General of 
ndia determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
w io had shown himself so hostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
t irone of Kabul a Ruler who, it was hoped, w r ould feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It w'as for this object that 
the first Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended in the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triumphant return of Dost Mahomed. 
Ihe disastrous failure of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Sutlej was too far removed for us 
to think of exercising any real influence in Afghanistan, and that the 
ime had not arrived to warrant our interfering in Afghan affairs. 

Almr this came our war with the Sikhs, resulting in our conquest of 
tic Punjab, and.our frontier becoming cont rtninous with that of 
Afghanistan on the banks of the Indus. 

There was a lull in the movements of Russia in (‘cntral Asia until 
am r the Crimean War of 1854-50, which, wdiile temporarily checking 
10 designs of Russia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the great desert, Russia found her- 
Se in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whose provinces fell 
uu cr hei control as rapidly as those of India had fallen uuder ours, 
-ntil m 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
°i e ntkoff stated that there was no intention on the part of Russia to 
make further advances. 

* hese assurances, Tashkent was captured on the 
° ° 0 Showing year. In 1800 Ivhojcnt was successfully 


* It is instructive to rmi, i . , , , ... 

which brought about th < i' C ■ rernar kul>ly Binu] u were the circumstances 
h Russian officers at Kabul. aml S0L * 01ld A1 6 hdn wars > the presence of 
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faulted. Tisakh fell on the 30th October; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nnrata mountains was seized and occupied. 

Bokhara alone remained unconquered, but the Ruler of that State, 
after vainly endeavouring to gain assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as these acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten¬ 
tion in England, owing partly to the policy of non-interference which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian affairs, and partty to the 
British public being absorbed in European politics, until 1868, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Russia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in England. 

Conferences took place in the spring of 1870 between Lord Claren¬ 
don, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Brunow, 
the Russian Ambassador, with the object of determining a neutral 
zone, which should be the limit of the possessions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. For nearly three years, Russia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British influence; but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pointing out the danger of agreeing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 31st January, 1873, that the boundary, w r hich neither 
England nor Russia might cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Russia was effected. It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Russian prisoners, but was on no 
account to lead to a prolonged occupancy of tho Khanate. Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of the expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this effect might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the Czar ; 
but, notwithstanding these assurances, the Russians never left Khiva, 
and it has been a Russian possession from that time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty years, Russia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Russia’s southern boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with tlio northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Ruler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Russia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrity of his kingdom could not be maintained save by the 
aid of one of the two great Powers between whose fire he now found 


himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Slier Ali, notwitk- 
tonding his soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs lie had 
received from us in tho earlier part of his career, gratefully >vi num¬ 
bered the timely aid afforded him by Sir John Lawrence, and the 




GENERAL STOLIETOFF’S MISSION 

Sly reception accorded to him by Lord Mayo, and was still 
ired in 1873 to enter into friendly relations with us, provided we 
tfould recognize his favourite son as his heir, and give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of Russian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundary, turned Sher Ali from a friend into an enemy, and he de¬ 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Russia. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

In 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey; for more than a year 
fighting had been going on between the two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the British Government that England might in the 
end be drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
fi’om Bombay to Malta in response to the demand from home. 

Russia answered this move on our part by increased activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1878, it was reported by Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar, that a Russian Envoy of the same 
lank as the Governor-General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General KaufTmann had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must be received as an Ambassador deputed by the Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Russian troops being 
mobilized, and of the intention of Russia to establish cantonments on 
the ferries of Jvilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

lb»* Amir, it was said, summoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question whether it would be most advantage ous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Russia or with England ; if 
was decided apparently in favour of the former, for from the moment 
General Sfcoliotoff s Mission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
•m enthusiastic reception. Five miles from the capital StolietofT and 
us companions were welcomed by the Foreign Secretary. They were 
then mounted on richly-caparisoned elephant -, and escorted by a largo 
oc fyuops to the Bala ilissar, where the following morning they 
were received in state by Sher Ali, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his kingdom.* 


sit tin lt tK- June, the day on which the Berlin Congress held it. first 

. • 

the Berlin Coir llo i" ‘ l ^ iat tho Mission might influence the decision of 
Government at <• t although its despatch was repudiated by the Imperial 
authority that thei •''• h was sin sequently ascertained on excellent 
times at the Couiieil^' ■ ' '.ding . Mission to Kabul was dFfu;-st d three. 

Ministers, and, according to a statement in the 
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to* the eve of the day that the Mission entered Kabul, StolioiW 
ed a despatch from General Kauffmann giving him the heads of 
Berlin Treaty, with the following commentary in the handwriting 
of the Governor-General himself: ‘If the news be true, it is indeed 
melancholy adding, however, that the Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations with the 
Amir had better refrain from arranging any distinct measures, or 
making any positive promises, and 1 not go generally as far as wovld 
have been advisable if war with England had been threatened.' 
Evidently these instructions greatly modified the basis of StolietofTs 
negotiations with Sher Ali; for, although the Russians deny that an 
offensive and defensive affiance with the Afghan Euler was contem¬ 
plated, it seems probable, from the tone of Kauffmann’s despatch, that 
the Envoy’s instructions were clastic enough to admit of such an 
arrangement had the circumstances of the case made it desirable- 
e.g., had the Berlin Congress failed to establish peace in Europe. 

In telegraphing to the Secretary of State an account of these pro¬ 
ceedings at Kabul, the Viceroy requested explicit instructions from Her 
Majesty s Government as to whether this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Af o liai ^stan was to be left to the Government of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amu-, or whether, having regard to 
Russia S formal promises, it would be treated as an Imperial question. 

n the former be concluded, ‘ I shall propose, with your approval, 

to insist Oil an immediate suitable reception of a British Mission.’ 

Lord Lyttons proposition was approved of by Her Majesty's 
- misters, and a letter* was at once written by the Viceroy to the 


11,000 111 . n, were to mov, direct upon t L l ° 

P-t of this scheme was never The main 

louad too great an undertaking at a time when R.kS° i y roI V 'V ’ 01n " 
a footing beyond the Caspian, Sat 

out. The largest of the three eol.mms, mideT S ,annV! ,v 7 """S* 

moved from Tashkent, through Samarkand, to Jam the noIt 
of the Russian pc —ions at. that time, and withiu’ten marches 

eOxus. There it remained for som- , i , ’ h V 

Treaty of Berlin having been signed. * and ° ne<i m ^^ucnce of the 

* ‘Simla, 

* The authen i in int * 11 j ; r-neo which I 1.™* i , , ‘ August, 1878. 

recent events at Kabul and in tin: conn trio received oj the course of 

rendered it necessary that I should coii ffiiL t on Afghanistan has 

with your Highness upon nutters of im i f V and Wltb . 0,,t resorVr 

a or importance which concern the interests 






SHER A LI DECIDES AGAINST ENGLAND 

' announcing that a Mission would shortly be despatchei 
with General Sir Neville Chamberlain, at that time Com- 
mander-in-Chiof in Madras, as its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform tie 
authorities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a freo passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the Russian Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage cf to delay answering the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed in any way to interfere with the 
progress of the negotiations with Russia. When these were completed, 
Stolietoff inquired from Sher Ali whether he meant to receil e the 
English Mission, whereupon the Amir asked for the General s advice 
in the matter. StolietofT, while replying somewhat evasively, gave 
Sher Ali to understand that the simultaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon which His Highness decided not to allow 
the British Mission to enter Afghanistan. Tliis decision, however, w as 
not communicated to the Viceroy, and on the 21st September the 
Mission* inarched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jamrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Par . 


of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, 1 have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of high rank, who is known 
to your Highness —his Excellency General Sir Neville Bowles C haniberhun. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order ol the Bath, knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Commander- 
iu-Chicf of the Madras Army— to visit your Highness immediately at Kabul, 
in order that he may converse }>ersonally with your TIighnes ' regarding these 
urgent allairs. It appears certain that they can best be arranged tor 4 lie 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the preservation oi friendship 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank statement ol the present 
position. This letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness by <he 
hand of Nawab Oholain Hussein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and honoured Sirdar 
of my Government, who will explain all necessary details as to the time and 
manner of the Envoy’s vi i . It, is asked that, your Highness may be pleased 
to issue r I'lnmands to your Sirdars, :iud to all u tiler author! tie • in Afghani tan, 
upon the route between P.-,h ivar and Kabul, that they alia 11 make without 

■j ** llV M» 

safe 


with bin retinue through the dominions of your 11 i^huessT^^^ ^BW H 

I bog to express the high consideration I entertain for your Higliuesa, and 
to subscribe myself.’ 

,, IT 1 ! 0 Mi /N intl composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.O.B., 
Vo,/ ! M, 3°£ Cav!i ^Uin. C.S.I. ; Surgeon-Major Belle w, C.S.I. : Major 
U. St. John, &B. : Oaptaiu St. v. Hammusk, 48rd Foot ; Captain F On < 
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^consequence of the extremely hostile attitude of the Amir, and t" 
^satisfactory reply received from General Faiz Mahomed Khan, 
commanding the Afghan troops in the Kyber Pass, to a letter* he had 
written a few days before, Sir Neville Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of the Mission would be opposed, and, in order * to reduce to a 
minimum any indignity that might be offered to our Government,’ ho 
deputed Major Cavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a 
fort ten miles beyond the mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the 
Mission to proceed. 


Madras Cavalry; Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Central India Horse; 
Maharaj Per tap Sing of Jodhpur; and Sirdar Obed Ulla Khan, of Tonk. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins and Captain W. Battye were with the escort. 


* * Peshawar, 

‘ 15 th Septan bet', 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘I write to inform you that, by command of His 
Kxccllency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, a friendly Mission of 
British officers, with a suitable escort, is about to proceed to Kabul through 
the Khyber Pass, and intimation of the despatch of this Mission has been 
duly communicated to His Highness the Amir by the hand of the Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan. 

‘ 1 hear that an official from Kabul has recently visited you at Ali Masjid, 
and he has doubtless instructed you in accordance with His Highness the 
Amir’s commands. As, however, information has now been received that 
you have summoned from Peshawar the Khyber headmen with whom we were 
making arrangements for the safe conduct of the British Mission through the 
Kbyher Pass, I therefore write to inquire from you whether, in accordance, 
with the instructions you have received, you are prepared to guarantee the 
safety of tie: British Mission to Daka or not ; and I request that a clear reply 
to l his inquiry may be speedily communicated by the hand of the bearer of 
this letter, as 1 cannot delay my departure from Peshawar. It is well known 
that the Khyber trihus are in receipt of allowances from the Kabul Govern¬ 
ment, and also, like other independent tribes on this frontier, have relations 
with the British Government. It may be well to let you know that when the 
present negotiations were opened with the Khyber Gibes. it was solely with 
the object of arranging with them for the safe conduc t of the British Mission 
through the Khyber Pass, in the came manner as we- done in regard to the 
despatch of our Agent, the Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan; and the tribes' 
were given clearly to understand that these negotiations were in no way 
intended to prejudice their relations with His Highness the Amir, a it was 
well known that the object of the British Mission w > altogether of a friendly 
character to His Highness the Amir and the people of Afghanistan. 

‘I trust that, in accordance with the instructions you have received from 
His Highness t!•.*-. Amir, your reply to this letter will U- satisfactory, and that, 
jl will contain the required assurances that the Mission will be safely con¬ 
ducted t<> Daka. I shall expect to receive your reply to this letter not later 
lium the i^th instant, so pietu tfruh rstand that the matter is most urgent. 

4 But at the same time, it is my duty to iuform you, in a frank and friendly 
niaum r, t.iat if vour answer is not what I trust it will be, or if you delay to 
.send an early reply, ! shah have no alternative but to make whatever arrauge- 
n'.<-nts may seem to me best for carrying out the instructions I have received 
from my own Government. 
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A MEETING OF PORTENTOUS MOMENT 


§L 


x ! en ' v *thin a mile of the fort, Cavagnari was met by a body of 
^ldis, who warned him that the road ahead "was blocked by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured further he would be fired upon. On this 
-avagnari halted, and while in the act of writing a letter to Faiz 
Mahomed, complaining of the treatment he had met with, and in- 
oiming him that he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
npon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with the Amir’s 
representative^, a message was brought him from Faiz Mahomed to the 
e lect that he was coming to meet him, and would hear anything he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on the right bank of the 
8 mam which flows under Ali Masjid. I have several times since 
ri< c en pa S t the spot and pictured to myself the meeting between the 
utish political officer and the Afghan General. It was a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

aiz Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
c ear that he did not intend to permit the Mission to pass, explaining 
>at 10 was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
la ie was bound to resist the entrance of the Mission into Afghan 
erritoiy with all the force at his disposal. He spoke with considerable 
uumt i, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal friendship ho 

011 , in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot down him and his 
escort. 

th >' • 'r’m a ^ 10me ^ S ^°^ owers were not so respectful in their bearing as 
. eU , ne ^ ant * their m ann er 'warned Cavagnari that it was unad- 
isabie to prolong the conversation ; he, therefore, took leave of the 
' tglian General, and returned to J amrud. The Mission was dissolved * 
iiw . : ’ n ! Ht Kabu * Wtt * orclere( l to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
■ S ! UC _5, rem; dn at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
m the Jvhyber from the Amir’s interests. 

n reporting thcpo circumstances to the Secretary of Stato, the 
government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
I 1 ,. l ‘ Jlr P ar t to arrive at some definite understanding with the Amir 
8 “Ould have been thus met with repudiation and affront, and 
cone „ded their despatch in the following words : ‘ The repulse of Sir 
A UUe Ch araberlain b .y Sher Ali at his frontier while the Russian 


countered 1 L Y vt . ton sporting tho rebutF the Mi.- i n had eu- 

I to preserve wrote : ‘ No man was ever more anxious than 

plainly <-nv ti,?* ^ l \ vv {, iendly solution, and it was . :dy win n I 

you wi must cither sink iml lllten ?? n to _ drivp 1,3 il,to a corner that 1 told 
tand on our r °! ltl .°? of IUtIcl > r,1 A'> in g Ids behests on all 

more distinct, n. thine- T i * l ... n r c ru ldure. Nothing could have been 

and nation ; a•.. 1 I bdievi. i to 'lie dignity of the British Crown 

one period of the interview* i,M V K decision and tact of (’uvagnaii at 

following weie in considerable d° „ s - British ©diners and the Native 
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isaries are still at his capital has proved the inutility of diplomatic 
expedients, and lias deprived the Amir of all claim upon our further 
forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it were unfortunately found to be 
necessary to support political efforts by military measures, two columns 
Bhould be mobilized, one at Sukkur on the Indus, for an advance in 
the direction of Kandahar, the other at Kohat for operations in the 
Kuram valley, and that I was to have command of the latter As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Sir Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to be on the spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should be sanctioned by the authorities in England. 

Between tho time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at Kohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to employ a third column to make a 
demonstration in tho direction of the Khyber for the purpose of clear¬ 
ing the Amir’s troops out of the pass* 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans were holding Ali Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and the presence of a force on this line 
v’.ould tend to relieve the pressure against my column; but looked at 
from my point of view, this third column was not quite so desirable, 
as it involved the withdrawal of three of my most efficient regiments, 
and the transfer of a large number of my transport animals to the 
khyber for its use. There was some consolation, however, in tho fact 
t nit my old friend Major-General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command hi the Khyber, was to be the gainer by my 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was tele¬ 
graphed for to command the Kandahar column, the advanced portion 

il U wa ' illtende(1 ’ should push on under Major-General 

Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 

The long-expected replyf from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of 

♦ The approximate strength of the three columns was as follows : 

I. The Kandahar Field Force 
11. The Kuram Field Force . 

III. The Peshawar Valley Field Force 



Officers. 

Men. 

Guns. 

265 

12,599 

78 

116 

6,519 

18 

825 

16,854 

48 

706 

85,002 

144 

t ‘ Kabul, 
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LETTER FROM SHER A LI 

I^lk August was received at Simla on the 19th October. Its ton 
considered extremely discourteous; it contained no apology for 
e public affront offered to tho British Government, and indicated no 
desire for improved relations. 

The reply was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was further informed that the Government of India proposed the 
following measures:— 

^ The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to interfere in their internal affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibility of what might happen upon the Amir. 

An advance into the Kurain valley as soon as the force at Ivohat was 
ready to move. 


Ihe expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Khyber Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pisliin. or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 
Lord Cranbrook (who had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury as 

* eeretary of State for India) replied* that he did not consider matters 
o be at present ripe for taking the extreme measures recommended 

i 9 0vernm<?n ^ India, and that, before crossing the frontiers of 

* lanistan, a letter should bo addressed to tho Amir demanding, in 
^emperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 

ission within Afghan limits; "that sufficient time should be given for 


W1 ^ten threateningly to a well-intentioned friend, replete with 
1 » i cm ions, and yet. nominally regarding a friendly Mis sion. Coming thus 
W resu ^> or profit, or fruit, could come of it? Following this, 
add. 0 ° i ’ et: t c rs from above-mentioned source, in the wry same strain, 
lessee! to my officials, have h en perused by me Thus, during a period 
a le ' v days several letters from that quarter have all Inch before ne\ and 
n lie of them have been free from harsh expressions and hard words, repugnant 
in/ ^ 111 ail T P°\‘toncss, and in ton- eontrary to the ways of friendship and 
tercourse. Looking to the fact that I am at this time assaulted by affliction 

.... j ii ^ i v i ... 


an l r. VI ,, , ,u 8 u 1,10 ,act mat i am at tins time assail _ v . . . _ 

thn Hv l • i of fate, and that great trouble has possessed my soul, in 

^ n! i °* British Government patience and silence would have been 
■nirlV ^ becoming. Let your Excellency take into consideration this harsh 
Lien lT ea • 3 J l£Lste "ifh which the desired object and place of conference 
ini i- ei n s *’ ve d upon, and how the officials of the Government have been led 
ft * ls oussion and subjection to reproach. There is some difference between 
wiiHn! 1 'urc road of friendship and goodwill. In alluding to those 

lioni hL° j °fi loia B of the opposite Government. which have emanated 
latter l, 111 "’ aUl ^ ure ^ me in the possession of my own officials, the 

BritM* cl U J n no respect desiiv.i to show enmity or opposition row ml the 

oi >TtH , 1 ,f “W-todwd. do they with any other Power d.•.<«•* comity 

towards bi- < * J>owe ‘i’» without cause or reason, shows animosity 

will. The est.-m.ed - I ? aUcr is left in the bands of God, and to Ilfs 
lias, in accordance with writr' ‘°^ 1111 Busseiu Khan, the bearer of thisdespatch, 
moot, usked for perniis ioe t- U 1: V tru ^tions received from the British Govern 
* 25th October. ° and it lias been granted.’ 
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,, ff ^Weipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was to be te 
gfaphed to Lord Cranbrook for approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile the massing of troops should be continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points where the frontier would be 
crossed if war were declared. The Secretary of State went on to sa\ . 
‘ There must be no mistake at to our show of power to enforce what 
we require; this locus penitcntice should be allowed before hostile acts 
are committed against the Amir. 

These instructions were carried out, and on the 30th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Sher Ali, informing him that, unless his 
acceptance of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the 20th November, he would be treated by tho British Govern¬ 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force; though a local Major-General, 

I was only a Major in my regiment, and save for a short experience 
on one occasion in Lushai, I had never had an opportunity of com¬ 
manding troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining the qualities of those who were to 
did me in achieving it. To this end I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several officers and corps who were to bo associated with me, some 
of whom were personally known to me, while others I had never met 
before ; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their qualifications 
and fitnc '■& for their several posts, I could not help feeling that they 
must be equally anxious as to my capability for command, and that 
the inspection must he of nearly as great moment to them as to me. 

The result^ of a very close investigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
hut there were weak points in my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

I came to tin conclusion that the force was not numerically strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it—in the first instance, the 
occupation of the Kuram valley and the expulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons Bouth of the Shutargardan Pass, and in the second, as oppor¬ 
tunity might offer, tho pushing my reconnaissances into the Khost 
valley, and, if military considers ions would admit, the dislodging the 
Amir’s administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Government drawing supplies from it. Finally, I was din « ted 
to explore th* roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan was not less than 180 miles from Kohat, the 
garrison of which station would, on my departure, be reduced to a 
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SHORTCOMINGS OF MY COLUMN 

and Ruwal Pindi, the nearest place from which aid con 
toured, was 130 miles still further off, separated from Kohat by 
an execrable road and the swiftly-flowing river Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taken into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were watching their opportunity, and at the 
first favourable moment, in common with the tribesmen nearer Km am , 
they might be expected to take advantage of our weakness and attack 
our convoys and the small posts which had necessarily to be estab¬ 
lished along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomedan sepoys, of whom there were large 
numbers in four out of my six Native Infantry regiments, was also a 
cause of considerable anxiety; for I was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a war against the hr 
co religionist, the Ruler of Afghanistan, and that the mullas were 
already urging them to desert our cause. 

furthermore, 1 discovered that my only British Infantry Regiment, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8th Foot, was sickly to a degree, and there¬ 
fore in an unserviceable condition. It was largely composed of quite 
young, unacclimatized soldiers, peculiarly susceptible to fever—that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in the 
autumn of each year. I rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
voliat, and was horrified to see the long line of doolies and ambulance* 
carts by which it was accompanied. 

The inefficient state of the transport added to my anxieties. Not¬ 
withstanding the difficulties experienced in former campaigns from the 
R !uno cause, the Government had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper transport service while we were at peace ; 
consequently, when everything should havo been ready for a start. 
confusion reigned supreme in this all-important department. Large 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who would supply them ; but most of 
t iese animals were quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of a cam- 
P-ngn, and with a totally inexperienced and quite insufficient staff of 
Oi icers to supervise them, it was evident .bat the majority must 
succumb at an early date. 

Hardly had I realized these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of iny column than I received intelligence which led me to 
i. J0 ltv ^ fh^it. the Afghans would hold the Peiwar Ivotal (the pass leading 
mto , tghanigtan over the range of mountains bounding the Kuram 
! l A'V 111 strength, and were determined to opposo our advance 

na point, bnder these circumstances I felt myself justified in 



had been under consideration, being 
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l&£0xnth me, and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th Punjab Infantry, being sent to Kohat. Of these, how¬ 
ever, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, 
half the battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry; and the last-named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for when we 
should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, it would have to be 
dropped, with a wing of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small reinforcement was not given to me without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up their 
minds that the Kuram column would meet with slight, if any, 
opposition, and that the chief stand would be made in the Khyber. 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, who was then acting as Military Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural strength of the 
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Pei war Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to the transport, and endeavoured by all 
the means I could think of to render it more efficient. A certain 
portion of it I placed in regimental charge; I had the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, and I took great care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, though new to the work, proved exceptionally good, 
and Captain Badcock, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett and Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quart or mas ter- 
Gencral’s department, whom I had myself selected, I could thoroughly 


depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky, Captain 
Pretyman of the B.xY. being my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Villiers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Orderly officers; 

As political adviser I had with me an old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
wil l him a large following of Native gentlemen connected with the 
frontier, by whom he thought our intercourse with the tribesmen 
would be os-.iRted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout the campaign helped me materially. 

Knowing how important it was to secure the interest of the Chiefs 
and Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
influence in tin- Kuram valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them while we were at Kohat. They were friendly 
and f ill of promises, but it was clear that the amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kukcu was to be permanent, and on this important point 1 solicited 
detinue instructions. 1 reported to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
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H I had learnt, the advent of a British force would be welcomed 
people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation; that in this case we should be regarded as deliverers, and 
if th 10 rcsources °- country would be placed at our disposal; but 
e people were led to believe that the force would be withdrawn 
*v en our work was finished, and that they would be again handed 
\ er to t le tender mercies of the Kabul Government, we must expect 

fVi - ai \ , m ^ lem > as they would naturally dread the resentment of 
their Afghan rulers. 

l0 P^’ I WQS informed that I could assure the people of Kuram 
‘ 01 J r i occ upation would be permanent; and my being enabled to 
recent’ 8 P 10ra * se was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
receiv' 1011 WG me ^ on en l' er l n g the valley, and the cause of my 
inhabit-" samo time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 

expect I** 8 ^ ie ^■ uram va Uoy), inquiring when we might be 
Afghan r aS W<3re 3ufferin " greatly from the tyranny of the 

British l0Vernruen t, and were anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

N ?y. ember m y column* (consisting of 1,345 British and 
the 2oth 8 ™*f r8 » wi ! ib g mis ) was concentrated at Thai, and on 
vouchsafe 1 + G tiuie ^y en to t^ e A m i y —no reply having been 

column « V he VlC , eroy s ultima tum, orders were issued to the three 

^‘mns to advance the next day.f 

t 0n%1f 6 ta <in,u f w he ool " mn are S ivc ° in the Appendix, 
reached Sir ikm „f , 0 , vc, ” bc , r a subordinate officer of the Kabul Government 
the deUverCd the fl,ll0Wil * lett "' 

IIIS I^ohnehs the Amir of Kabul to the Viceroy ok India. 

, it known . ,, ‘ Kabul, \Qth November, 1873. 

to end M, ( £ ®*ceh«ncy that I have received, and road from 
the letter I da mat -.i j 1 , ' sent, in reply 

f'V exproneionft nlnH° 1 d ^ ' vub Ghulam Hussein Khan. With regard to 
to the friend Excellency in the beginning of your letter. 

IhitisJi Government i 1 °* the Mi • ill of the * 

are UuiversaUv admit t 1 , t .° 1 V0U l r Excellency, who*e wisdom and justice 

goodwih, ii it Iv t-viden/id h^' ,, ld ^ whe i ller w Jr reliaBoe Ci -' 1 b{ ‘ placed upon 
''•dl really consist* of deeds Z n,,1 y* hut i' on the other hand, good- 

f various wishes that h iv,. i actlon8 > then it has not been manifested by 
" tn m ; x, b’ i y EritiahofR. iakdi '.'r 1 t ;> l ’ r , csse,J ’ and tbe propels th.n, lmvc 
( t.iov(»rrniie.nt— ilV ,, in '"p. 11 - hist few years to officials of thi ■ <iod- 

01 J:J u ' m to comply with . " ,l ‘‘h> ham their nature, it was muv*ssih]f 

Ono of tin. a*? proposal® referred < A , 

° ni y dutifui son, the ill-starred wretch, 
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^ ie Kuram valley, from which my force received its designation, is 
about 60 miles long, and from 8 to 10 miles wide. On every side rise 
high and magnificently-wooded mountains, those on the north and east 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spur which runs down from Sika Ram, the highest peak of the 


Mahomed Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed by the 
officials of the British Government to the British Agent then residing in 
Kabul. It was written in that letter that, “if the said Yakub Khan be 
released and set at liberty, our friendship with the Afghan Government will 
be firmly cemented, but that otherwise it will not.” 

‘ There are several other grounds of complaint of similar nature, which 
contain no evidence of goodwill, but which, on tho contrary, were effective ill 
increasing the aversion and apprehension already entertained by the subjects 
of this God-granted Government 

‘ With regard to my refusal to reeoive the British Mission, your Excellency 
ha;, stated that it would appear from my conduct that I was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility towards the British Government. 

‘ I assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the officials of this God- 
grauted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not influenced bv any 
hostile or inimical feelings towards the British Government, nor did they 
intend that any insult or affront should be offered. But they were afraid 
that the independence of this Government might he affected by the arrival 
of the Mission, and that the friendship which has now existed between the 
two Governments for several years might be annihilated. 

: A paragraph in your Excellency’s lot ter corroborates tho statement which 
they have made to this Government. The feelings , 
were aroused in the minds of the people of Afghanistan by tho mere announce¬ 
ment of the intention of the British Government to send a Mission to Kabul, 
before the Mission itself had actually started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
subsequently been fully justified by the statement in your Excellency’s letter, 
that I should be held responsible for any injury that might befall the tribes 
who acted us guides to the Mission, and that I shoul 1 he called upon to pay 
compensation to them for any loss they might have suffered ; and that if. at 
any time, tin sc tribes should meet with ill-treatment at my hands, the British 
Govern’Lie nt would at once take stops to protect them. 

Jla I lieupprohensions proved groundless, and had the object of the 
Mission been i(ally friendly and no force or threats of violence used, the 
Mission would, as u matter of course, have been allowed a free passage, as 
such Missions are customary and of frequent occurrence between allied States. 
I am now sincerely stating my own feelings when I say that this GoVci"- 
ment has maintained, and always will maintain, the former friendship which 
existed between the two <• vernme.i and cherishes no feelings of hostility 
and opposition towards the British Government. 

‘It is also incumbent upon th** officials of the British Government that 
out of respect and consideration for tin* greatness and eminence of their own 
Government, ihey should not consent to iuiik-t any injury upon their .veil 
diapere d neighbours, and to impose the burden of grievous”troubles upon the 
shoulders of their sincere friend*. But, on the contrary, thin should e wi 
themselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hitherto existed 
low . uk this < .(iM-grunlcfl Government, in order that: the relation* between 
fk* ’ vvo '"/cinmems may remain on the game footing as before; and if, in 
accordance with the custom oI allied States, th British Government should 
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Koh range, upwards of 14,000 feet high. This spur forms the 
ndary between Kuram and Afghanistan, and is crossed by the 
a Clwar Kotal. A river, which varies from 100 to 500 yards in width, 
owsthrough the valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed 
878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months the depth of the water nowhere exceeded three feet, except 
ei heavy rain, and although the stream was rather swift, it could 
usually be forded with very little risk. The valley itself had a bleak 
aix ‘ cs erted appearance, save in the immediate vicinity of the few and 
v, id ely-scattered villages, around which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

1 oi six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been turned 
« Kuram, consequently there was considerable excitement when 
a.m. on the 21st November the leading troops crossed the river 
ln o Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
moin m g. we marched fifteen miles farther ujf the valley to Hazir Pir, 
vnere we halted for one day to improve the road (in some places im- 
prac icabl.e for guns and transport) and to allow of the rear part of the 
il° l y v c ^‘ 0s ^ n ? U P* As WG proceeded on our way, the headmen from 
j,! ( ' ( ! " Qre ^t villages came out to welcome us, and on arriving at Hazir 
son U ° *° un( * a plentiful repast awaiting us spread under the shade of 

* me trees. Knives and forks were evidently considered unnecessary 
l( jun<; ty by our entertainers, so 1 unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
1 eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

n the 24t h we inarched to the Darwazai defile, and the next day 
^oceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles from Thai. We 
urn the fort evacuated by the Afghans, who had left behind one 
0 ‘pounder gun. 

no^°i'' ^standing the proffers of assistance I had received, I could get 
re ltlG le information as to the whereabouts of the enemy; from one 

* , C ' ^ was led to believe that they were in full retreat, from another 

. | a 1 le ; v were being strongly reinforced. So, to find ou f the truth, I 

eonnoitred as fna* as the cantonment of Habib Kiln, fifteen miles 

a 8eu( * a P llVl b 7 friendly and temporary Mission to this country, th 

attend , e ® GO, ‘t J not ex ceeding twenty or thirty men. similar to that which 
progress ’ Ule J * uss * an Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its 

; ml as, vi t •. ..ued that this messenger had come to B&suwal on the 

troous 01 V" l ? T '*’ “earing of the capture of Ali Masjid by British 

the ]0th l ^ returned to Kabul. The Amir’s lettu, though dm* ! 

news of the fall Iff*vi 10 ‘!^ eVe ^ to have been re-written at Kabul utter the 
the Seen>t (try of State * The fc °xt °i letter was telegraphed to 

out tha t the letter December ; in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed 

ul imaUmi, and ^ 4 | the rcquirermiils specified in the Viceroy’s 

before the 20th Novuulnr been accepted even if it had reached him 
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and there ascertained that the Afghan army, consisting (it was 
said) of 18,000 men and eleven gnns, had left the place only a short 
time before, and was then moving into position on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Depot hospitals were formed at Kuram, and all our surplus stores and 
baggage were left there with the following garrison : Two guns of F/A, 
Royal Horse Artillery, half of G/3, R.A., the squadron 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
end Miners, besides all the sick and weakly men of the column. 

At 5 a.m. on the 28th the remainder of the force, with the exception 
of the troops who had been dropped at the several halting-places to keep 
open our line of communication, marched towards the Peiwar. 

The stars were still shining when we started, but it was very dark, 
and we were chilled to the bone by a breeze blowing straight off the 
snows of the Sufed Koh ; towards sunrise it died away, aiad was 
followed by oppressive heat and clouds of dust. Our progress w as slow 7 , 
for the banks of the numerous nullas which intersect the valleys had to 
be ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over them . 

On reaching Habib Kila, intelligence was again brought, that the 
Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and had abandoned their guns 
at the foot of the pass. I at once pushed a reconnaissance in force up 
the south-eastern slopes of the mountain under the commaml of Colonel 
Gordon,* of the 29 th Punjab Infantry, who discovered that, so far from 
the enemy having abandoned their guns, they had tnken up an 
extremely strong position on the pass, from which they fired on the 
reconnaissance party as it advanced, wounding one British, one Native 
officerf and nine men. 

As the Afghans seemed inclined to press Gordon, t wo guns were 
brouglit into action, and, to cover his retirement, I sent out the 5th 
Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh, who 'skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought me back the valuable piece of information that no 

further advance in that direction was possible, save in single file_ 

valuable because, had J attempted a front attack, 4 che sacrifice of life 

* Now General J. Gordon, C.B., Assistant Military Secretary. Hors- 
Guards. J ’ 

f The Native officer was Subadar- Major Aziz Kliai, a fine old soldier who 
bad .seen l ard work with his regiment during the Mutiny, and in many a 
frontier expedition. He twice obtained the Order 0 f Merit for bravery in the 
field, and Tor his marked gallantry on one occasion he had received a sword 
of honour and a kliilat (a dress of honour or other present bestowed as a 
mark of distinction), Aziz Khan was shot through the ki.o . and after a lew 
days t lie wound become so bad tl - Doctors told him that, unles.; he submitted 
to amputation, or consented to take some stimulants in the shape- of wine lm 
would dio of mortification. Asti* Khan, who was a strict and orthodox 
Mahometan .replied that, as Mh remedies wore contrary I- the pmoopts of 
he re , cam by v. Inch he had funded his life, h, Would kcept dekth rather 
than umubej them. He died accordingly. 1 




AN APPARENTLY IMPREGNABLE POSITION 

st have been enormous, even if the attack had proved successful* 
ossibility of which I still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arrived, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving untenable, from being within range of the Aighan 
shells, we moved a mile to the rear. Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbouring heights, and the night passed without further inter¬ 
ruption. 

We halted the two following days. Mon and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had to be brought up before 
we could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
mo before making up my mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most 
advantageously be attacked. 

It wafe, indeed, a formidable position— a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected—on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs jutting out like 
huge bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be brought to 
bear on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope 
that a way might be found on their left by which their flank could be 
turned. The country, however, in that direction was screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling vory nearly akin to despair when I garxd at 
the apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, as 
I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of sold id's and a 
large number of guns. 

My Chief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,* made a reconnaissanc e, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion; and ho further ascert allied 
that a deep ravine lay between the ground occupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy's immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on Ms right, or to iiis front. 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster-General, 
Major Collett, with his assistant, Captain C it, and u small escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from whk*h 
they were able to get a fairly good view of the surrounding country. 
Collett reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed likely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might bo turned by a route over what 
was know'n as the Spingawi Kotal, where it had been ascertained that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before i 
could finally decide on adopting this line of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself was mb! in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Coll < U was ft gain despatched to make a closer reconnaissance 
of the Spingawi approaches. 

* .Now General Sir JHaeas Perkins. K.O.li. 
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Kile all this was going on, I did everything I could think ot 
-prevent what was in my mind being suspected by the enemy or, indeed, 
by my own troops. Each day more than once, accompanied by an 
imposing number of officers and a considerable escort, 1 climbed the 
lofty spur by which a direct attack would have to be covered, and 
everyone in camp was made to believe that an attack in this direction 
was being prepared for. I was particularly careful to have this idea 
impressed on the Turis and the Afghan camel-drivers, by whom the 
enemy were pretty sure to be informed of what was going on ; and 
also on the Mahomedan sepoys, whom I suspected of being half¬ 
hearted. I confided my real plan to only three people, my two senior 
staff-officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.C., Pretyman, for I 
knew’, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the way must be difficult and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy several hours; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the march and divided, defeat if not annihilation would be inevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would be certain to join against us if once 
they believed us to be in difficulties. 

I had heard that the smallness of the column was being freely 
commented on and discussed; indeed, people in Kuram did not care 
to disguise their belief that we were hastening to our destruction. 
Even the women taunted us. "When they saw the little Gurkhas for 
the first time, they exclaimed : ‘ Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they can fight Afghan w’arriors ?’ They little suspected that the 
brave spirits which animated those small forms made them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to be done. But done it must be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difficulties, as the Afghans 
were daily being reinforced from Kabul, and w T e heard of still further 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on their way. 

Collett returned soon after noon on the dOth; he had done admirably 
and brought me most useful information, the result of which was that 
1 determined to adopt the Spingawi route. The nights were long, and 
I calculated thug by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was till dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy’s attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to the reconnoitring parties wliich 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Peiwar, batteries were marked 
out at points commanding the kotal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
had left at Kuram till the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason I had sent back to Habib Kila. Even with these 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PEIWAR KOTAT, 
From 

a painting by Verckcr Hamilton. 













DISPOSITION OF THE FORCE 

^ns the total strength of the force in camp, including Bril. 
ffcers, amounted to only 889 Europeans and 2,415 Natives, with 
13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead the enemy were entirely successful, for 
the Afghans shelled the working parties in the batteries, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south side of the pass, showing 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
camp also it was generally believed that this was the movement which 
would be carried out the next morning. 

Whan it became sufficiently dark to conceal our proceedings, all the 
commanding and staff officers assembled in m 3 7 tent, and 1 disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging of 
them not even to whisper the word ‘ Spingawi ’ to each other. 

I had had sufficient time since I took over the command to test the 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to depend, 
bo that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops in the manner 
most likely to ensure success. 

For tho turning movement I selected : 

4 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

The wing 72ud Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2 nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

5th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers — 

Total strength 2,263 men with 8 guns ; 
and I determined to command the attack myself, with Brigadier- 
General Thelwall as second in command. 

For the feint and for the defence of our camp I left under the 
command of Brigadier-General Cobbe : 

2 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

3 guns G/3, R.A., 

2nd Battalion 8 tli Foot,* 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

In all. a little more than 1,000 men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the 1 st December, the little column fell in, 
in absolute silence, and began its hazardous march. Tents were left 
standing and camp-fires burning; and so noiselessly wore orders carried 
out that our departure remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
People who were left in camp. 

'1 no track (for here was no road) led for two miles due east, and 
t ion, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 

.Liu. sticugth of thig baft toon had now dwindled down to 318 men. 
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of a mountain stream. The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the 
lay h oV had a' V °f the 

. V ' e ", ere , m anticipation of the climb before us. Onward and^mvards 
we slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 

nuendv to ( . 8pla8hi . ng throl, e h ic ? streams, and halting fre- 

quently to allow the troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of the danger incurred, I was obliged every now and then t„ 
strike a, match and look at my watch to see how the time was ., 0 iny I 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o’clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, howcv.’r provcd radwr 
than was ex Pected and the road much rougher, but these facts 
' to my mind, not sufficient to account for the slowness of our 

of 1 (bc d l Ch r en M(h Punjab Infantry to lead the way, on account 

JLfcJ5S «*••***» <■«** wh. A-3K 

ana Decause of the exceUent character the regiment had always borne • 
ton o'i. rtakmg it my suspicions were excited by the unnecessarily 
c Ilf r' g r nner ” Wbich thc men "‘ere marchtag, and to wl fch I 

£££££ N ° 800ne ‘' had 1 done * a “aJ 

anothe T ^P^ 8 . foUowed in a few seconds by 

1!! ip 3 lhe ^' l kh companies of the regiment immediately closed up 
amo^’t thVp^f^^aerlji whiBpercd in his ear that there was treachery 

fiu^wo’-omtom^l. 01 " 1U ’ ,,SU •"£“**; ,or U was impossible to tell how 
.1 lo ua from the • pmgawi hotal, or whether the shots could be 

r s ,nM le i r m r 5‘ '•? c'losll.v impossible to discover by whom 
’ lt , hlld be " n fired ™ th ° ul d8 Wmg the advance, and this I was 
loath o risk. So, grieved though T was to take any steps likelv to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions rJ VY to 
change the order of the march bv ST“t I? 

Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas to'the° front *dl\\ * ^ 72nd 
tenant-Colonel llrownlow, in rommsnd of th^C to k T 

over tin Pathaus with his three remainh, , 'omnnnt i f j\ wa * h 
our enterprise had already been sufficiently imp .rill 1 i °!i tt;lt t,mt 
and that hesitation would be culpable for ,,T by *»**hm». 
kotd while our approach w™ S 

"‘T‘ 5i,'n' : 'u“h,‘,“" w "■ ■" f*«i “ j i«'.»~w “■ 

must front form company, fix bavonet *' 'S' t J ° f °° fc ° f , t le botul > 1)6 
out waiting for further orders. ’ charge ’’ P th ° elopo vv,! ’ ' 




A NIGHT ATTACK 

afterwards, and just as the first streak of dawn proclaimeyTrJ^ 
$p|$roach of day, the enemy became aware of our presence, and fired 
into us, when instantly I heard Fitz-Hugh give the word to charge. 
Brownlow, at the head of his Highlanders, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of tho Mountain battery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, Captain Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the smile of satisfied pride and pleasure with which 
he received the order. He was delighted, no doubt, that the oppor¬ 
tunity had arrived to prove what the battery—to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labour—could do; but it was the last time that 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later he was shot dead. 

Tho Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigue, rapidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrenchment, quickly « 
cleared it of the enemy; then, guided by the flashes of the Afghan 
rifles, they pressed on, and, being joined by the leading company of the 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrenchment 200 yards 
higher up. Without a perceptible pause, tho Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of all, as it com¬ 
manded the head of the pass. 

The Spingawi Kotal was won; but we were surrounded by woods, 
which were crowded with Afghans, some 400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry off their guns, left behind in the first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men were dressed so exactly like 
some of our own Native soldiers that they were not recognized until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they would doubt¬ 
less have succeeded in accomplishing their purpose—as the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas were busy pursuing the fugitives—t&fl T/?t Galbraith, 
whom I had sent with an order to the front, hurriedly collected a 
certain number of stragglers and met the Afghans with such a 
murderous fire that they broke and tied, leaving seventy dead in a 
ttjp&ce of about fifty yards square. 

the rising sun lighted up the scene of fhe conflict, tho advantage- 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pass lay across the 
Moulder of a mountain (9,400 feet above Yho sea), and through a mag¬ 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of ielled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed themselves. Had we Uot been able to surprise the enemy 
°* e the day dawned, 1 doubt whether any of us could have reached 

ic irst on .ranchmen!. As it was, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a 1 ' “ 1 ‘ N ■ 5 . ' L a S heepskin coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
um ion agio eft behind on the spot where each man had lain. 
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:ad gained our object so far, but we were still a considerable 
c from the body of the Afghan army on the Peiwar Kotal. 
Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions on the Spingawi 
Kotal was a murg , or open grassy plateau, upon which I re-formed the 
troops who had carried the assault. The 2nd Punjab Infantry, the 
23rd Pioneers, and the battery of Boyal Horse Artillery were still be¬ 


hind; but as the guns were being transported on elephants, I knew the 
progress of this part of the force must be slow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I determined to 
push on with the troops at hand. 

A field hospital was formed on the murg , and placed under a guard, 
ammunition-pouches were re-filled, and off we started again, choosing 
as our route the left of two hog-backed, thickly-wooded heights run¬ 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of the Peiwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might be established with our 
camp below. 1 was not disappointed, for very soon Captain Wynne, 
in charge of the signalling, was able to inform Brigadier-General Cobbe 
of our progress, and convey to him the order to co-operate with me so 
far as his very limited numbers would permit. 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, which prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to keep the troops together. 

At tho end of two hours we arrived at the edge of a deep hollow, on 
the further side of which, 150 yards off, the enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us. 

Fancy my dismay at this critical moment on discovering that the 
Highlander, Gurkhas, and the Mountain battery, had not come up 1 
They had evich ^tly taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, ana I found myself alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry. 
Knowing that the missing troops could not be far off, I hoped that 
they would hear the firing* which was each moment becoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff officer after staff officer to search for them, until one only re¬ 
mained. the Iicv. J. W. i.vdams, who had begged to be allowed to 
accompany me as Aide-de-«?amp for this occasion, and him I also 
despatched in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an age, ho returned to report that no trace could ho find 
of them; so again I started him off in another direction. Feeling the 
situation was becoming serious* and expecting that the Afghans, 
encouraged by our inaction, woffld certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement; but the attitude of the 29th 
was not encouraging. I addre sed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by their behaviour wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
winch tho firing of tho signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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DEVOTION OF MY ORDERLIES 
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Captain Charmer,* who waB just then in command, stepped 
forward, and said he would answer for the Sikhs; but amongst the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Channel' agreed with me 


that they did not intend to fight. I therefore ordered Channer and his 
subaltern, Picot, to advance cautiously wn the slope with the Sikhs 
of the regiment, following myself ik ough to keep the party in 
sight. I had not gone far, however, uetore I fomid that the enemy 
were much tco strongly placed to be attacked successfully by so few 
men ; accordingly I recalled Channer, and w r e returned to the position 
at the top of the hill. 

My orderliest during this little episode displayed such touching 
devotion that it is with feelings of the most profound admiration and 
gratitude I call to mind then' self-sacrificing courage. On this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept close round me, determined that no 
shot should reach me if they could prevent it; and on my being hit in 
the hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round in the direction 
it came from, I beheld one of the Sikhs standing with his arms 
stretched out trying to screen me from the enemy, wdiicft- he could 
easily do, for he was a grand specimen of a man, a head a,nd shoulders 
taller than myself. 


To my great relief, on my return to the edge of the hollow, Adams 
met me with the good tidings that he had found not only the lost troops, 
but the Native Infantry of the rear portion qh'the column, and had 
ascertained that the elephants with the gu£& were close at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, £g r the enemy had been rein¬ 
forced, and, having discovered our numerical weakness, were becoming 
bolder; they charged down the hiT/ t and were now trying to force their 
way up to our position, but ou t » Mountain guns were quickly brought 
into action, and under then cover another attempt was made to drive 
the Afghans from their position. The 23rd Pioneers, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Currie, 'the two front companies led by Captain Antler- 
son, moved dcnvn t]je slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
wood at the bottom of the dell; when they reappeared it was, to my 
great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow: they had 


, Major-(} e neral Channer. V.O., O.B. 
t> i orderlies at niched to me—two Sikhs, two Gurkhas and two 

liitlines. The Sikhs and Gurkhas never left me for a day duiiug the two 
years \ was j n Afghanistan. The Pathans behaved equally well, but they 
toll sick, and had to !>.• changed more than once. Whenever I emerged from 
, ni - N tent, two or more of ih-> orderlies appeared and kept close by me. I hey 
hud always good in formation as to what was going on, and I could g-ncrally 
tell whether there was lik* ly to be trouble or not by the number iu attendance; 
Ih-.y put themselves on diit y, and decided how manv were required. One of 
tim Gurkhas is since dead, hut the other and the two Sikhs served with mo 
afterwards in Burma, and all threo now hold the high position of Subadar in 
their respective regiments. 
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the attack, and Anderson and some men had been killed. The 
enemy’s position, it was found, could only be reached by a narrow 
causeway, which was swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trunks of trees and a series of barricades. 

It was evident to mo that under these circumstances the enemy could 
not be cleaved out of their entrenchment by direct attack without 
entailing heavy loss, which I could ill afford and was most anxious to 
avoid. I therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left front -was a sheer precipice; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that we could not 
only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but could get almost in rear 
of the Peiwar Kotal itself, and threaten the enemy’s retreat from that 
position. 

At this juncture I was further cheered by the arrival of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Perkins and Major McQueen, who, with the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, had worked their way up the steep mountain-side, in the 
hope of getting near to the Peiwar Kotal and co-operating with me. 
They were, however, checked by the deep ravine I have before 
described, and, guided by the sound of firing, pushed higher up the hill. 
They brought me word that the Artillery left in camp had opened fire 
on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had succeeded in silencing two of 
the enemy’s guns; that our Infantry had crept up within 1,400 yards 
of the kotal, but were iPet by such a destructive fire that they could not 
advance further; that Bldgudicr-General Cobbe had been severely 
wounded, and that Colonel B.arry Drew had assumed the command. 
Perkins also gave me the useful information that he had observed on 
hi - way up a spur from which the k'otal position could be fired upon at 
a distance of 1,100 yards. To this spot 1 ordered Lieutenant Sherries, 
who hud succeeded poor Kelso in command of the Mountain battery, 
to lake his guns, and I asked Perkins to return and tell Drew’ to press 
on to the kotal, in the hopo that Sherries’s iii'P and the turning move¬ 
ment I was about to make would cause the enem v to retreat. 

J sent the 29th Punjab Infantry back to the Sping&vvi to protect the 
wounded. I left the 2nd Punjab Infantry in the position we had up 
till now been occupying, and I took McQueen’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from the Mountain battery, and the fact t-bat their rear 
was threatened and their retreat about to be cut off, sooh produced 
feign* of wavering amongst the Afghans. Their Artillery fire slaCkr.nr-- d 
their Infantry broke, and about 2 p.m. Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it pc. able to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal. Gough was the 
first to reach the crest, closely followed by Lieutenant Brabazon, Us 
oi.lf.-lv Officer. .111.1 a lino plucky Dogra named Birbul. They were 
soon joined by ..o.nc hundreds of Turi levies collected by- Wateriild 
and by the 8th Foot. Another body of levies under Major Palmer* 

■ Now iUajor-<Jc»eral Sir Arthur Palmer, K.C.H. 
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THE PEI WAR KOTAL 

d dono good service by making a feint on the right of* 
Agprfm position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the Turis, but their co-operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell our small numbers. The enemy having 
evacuated their stronghold and retreated by the Alikhel road, abandon¬ 
ing in their headlong flight guns, waggons, and baggage, were pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whose Cavalry had by this time come up. 

The Peiwar Kotal was not visible from the route we had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could make out with the aid of 
my telescope a large body of Afghans moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, which made mo feel quite satisfied that the enemy’s position 
was in our possession. 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and as everyone 
was thoroughly tired out, having been hard at work since 10 p in. the 
night before, with but little food, I thought it hotter to bivouac where 
wo were, on tho southern slope of the Sika Ram mountain. It was 
hardly a pleasant experience lying on the ground without even cloaks 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost; but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’s work, and with my mind at rest, I slept as 
soundly as I had ever done in the most luxurious quarters, and I think 
others did the same. At any ra£e, no one that I could hear of suffered 
from that niglitjs exposure. \/ 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 


The examination of the enemy’s position was very interesting. It 
was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
were most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of taking u by 
other than a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt; it extended 
from the Spingawi to some commanding heights nearly a mile south of 
the Peiwar Kotal; thus having a front of about four miles facing duo 
east. From right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of mountains, clothed with denso pine-forests. Towards the 
eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended on the wen* by a 
succession of upland meadows to the valley of the Hariab: it was 
crossed by only two roads, viz., the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals; at a 
few other points there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the passage of troops. 

The Peiwar b otal is a narrow depression in the ridge, commanded 
oil euch side by high piue-clad mountains. The approach to it from 
the Kuram valley was up a steep, narrow zigzag path, commanded 
throughout its entire lengih from the adjacent heights, and difficult to 
ascend on account of tho extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of 
the accent was expo*. 1 to fire from both guns and ritles, securely placed 
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•> v breastworks constructed of pine-logs and stones. At the top of 

path was a narrow plateau, which was again commanded from 
the thickly-wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 500 
feet. 


The Afghan Commander had been quite confident of success, Uild 
was only waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp ; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive until the afternoon of the 1st December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. IIo had under his 
command eight Regular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
guns; while these numbers were augmented by hordes of neighbouring 
tribesmen, who were only too glad to respond to the cry of a jahad 
against the infidel, firmly believing that as true believers their cause 


would be victorious. 

Our loss at the Peiwar was not great —2 officers and 18 men killed, 
and 3 officers and 75 men wounded. The Afghans suffered much more 
severely, besides leaving in our possession all their guns, with quantities 
of ammunition and other warlike stores. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Perceiving that further pursuit of the enemy would be useless, I 
decided to ha 1 a few days to admit of our overtaxed transport bringing 
up supplies and tents, and to arrange for the occupation of the Peiwar 
position during the winter months. But I considered that my work 
would be incomplete if we stopped short of the Shutargardan Pass. 
Moreover, it was very desirable that we should investigate this route, 
and, if possible, get into friendly communication with some of the 
sections of the Ghilzai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory the 
first part of the road ran, now showed themselves to be as well disposed 
as the Turis; they readily brought in supplies, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the information obtained by the political officers, 
the inhabitants of the Hariab valley seemed equally anxious to be 
friendly. The dislodgment of the Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had evidently had 
a salutary effect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquired from Colonel Gordon whether 
he had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
the night of the 2nd, and whether he did not think that the Pathan 
Native officers ought to be able to point out the offenders. Gordon 
replied that he suspected the Jemadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culprits were, and that one soldier had confessed to firing the 
second shot; moreover, he told me that eighteen Pathans had left the 
regiment during the fight. On receiving this unpleasant information, 
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gambled a Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedi 

my consideration by the time I returned from the Shutar- 

gar dan 

Having despatched the sick and wounded to Kuram and made all 
necessary arrangements, I marched on the 6th December to Alikhel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutargardan. Before starting, I 
issued an order thanking tho troops for the efforts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of communicating to them at the 
same time a congratulatory message from the Queen.* 

We reached the foot of the Shutargardan on the 8th, and recon¬ 
noitred to the top of the pass the next morning. This point was 11,000 
feet above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Logar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that place. 

We returned to AUkhel on the 10th, and, as it was important to 
retain control of this advanced post, I decided to leave Captain Rennick 
in political charge, a duty for which his nerve and determination of 
character eminently fitted him. Colonel Waterfield, as a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the purpose of establishing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

From Alikhel there were said to be two roads leading to Kuram, 
besides the dilhcult path over the Peiwar Kotal ; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alternative line of communica¬ 
tion, in view of further trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was described as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were with me, a fact which 


should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I left Alikhel on the 12th Docember, taking with me No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 5th Gurkhas, and the 23rd 
Pioneers. The route lay for four miles along the banks of tho Haiiab 
ary of the Kuram river, through a valley which 
gradually narrowed into a thickly-wooded ravine, three miles long : 


* ‘From thf. Viceroy, Lahore, to General Roberts. 

‘ 6th December , 1878. 

‘1 have much pleasure in communicating to you and the force under your 
command the following telegram just received from Her Majesty, and desire 
at the same tine' to add my warm congratulations on the success achieved. 
Message begins : “I have received the news of the decisive victory of General 
Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiers, with pride aud 
satisfaction, though I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after the wounded in my name. May we continue to receive good 
news.” ’ 
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atytKe end of this ravine the road, turning sharply to the left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on which stood the hamlet of 
SapariNr The inhabitants turned out to welcome us, bringing supplies, 
and appearing so friendly that I settled to halt there for the night. I 
had been warned, however, by the maliks of some of the villages we 
had passed through in the morning, that we should probably be 
attacked on the march the next day, and that a defile which lay at the 
other side of a mountain over which w r e had to cross would bo par¬ 
ticularly dangerous to us. I determined, therefore, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass over this mountain, and to start the 
baggage off long before daybreak, so that it should be out of the way 
of the mam body, which would also have to march at an early hour in 
order to reach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to collect. 

This could have been accomplished without difficulty, but for the 
machinations of our false friends in the village, who directed on to the 


pre cipitous path we had to ascend a stream of water which soon 
turned into a sheet of ice, and when I arrived on the spot I found the 
road blocked by fallen animals vainly struggling to regain their footing. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before the last 
camel had got over the pass. V' 

The descent on the other side was scarcely less difficult, though free 
from ice. We dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, down a way 
which can only be described as a ruined staircase, with the steps miss¬ 
ing at intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of which we 
luul been warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught 
in. being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on either side ; and it was impossible to move flunk¬ 
ing parties along the cliffs above, as they 'were intersected by wide 


chasms running back for long distances. 

It was important to secure; the exit from this gorge without delay, 
and for this purpose I pushed on four companies of the 23rd Pioneers, 
and in support, when the ravine began to widen out a little, I hurried 
on the Highlanders and the Mountain battery, leaving the Gurkhas to 
protect the baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The Pioneers, 
by occupy ing commanding positions on either side of the opening, 
effectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whose leaders now declared 
they had only come to help us! Later on we discovered still more 
formidable gatherings, which doubtless would have all combined to 
attack us, had they been in time to catch us in the ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed « nd much harassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful wen they in safe guarding the baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at the first shot, leaving 
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GALLANTRY OF SERGEANT GREER 

Idiers to lead the animals as well as defend them, not a sifig] 
fell into tho hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost three 
men killed, and Captain Towell and eleven men wounded. Captain 
Goad, of the Transport Department, was also badly hurt.* 

On Goad being knocked over, Sergeant Greer, of the 72nd High¬ 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and having placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turned their attention to the enemy. 
They were only four against large numbers, but by their cool and 
steady use of the Martini-Henry rifle, which had shortly before been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded in carrying the 
wounded officer away. 

I had observed in the advance on the Peiwar Kotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for promution. His distinguished conduct in rescuing and defending 
Goad confirmed me in my opinion, and I accordingly recommended 
him for a commission, which, to my great gratification, Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night we halted at the village of Keria ; thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from the last 
hard march, J rode on to Kuram, where there was much to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khost and the exploration of 
t lat \a. ey formed, it will be remembered, part of the programme 
gi\en to me to carry through, and it was verv desirable that this service 
should be completed bemre the winter rains set in. Peace and order 
now reigned in Lpper Kuram and in the n ,‘ighbourhood of the Peiwar; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of the volley 
and in Khost, our line of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were continually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telegraph-wires cut. The smallness of my force made it difficult for 
me to deal w r ith thes e* troubles, so I applied to the Commander-in-Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Tvohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me at Kuram. At the 
same time I moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sending the 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 
28th at Thai. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arrangements had 
to be made for sending the sick and wounded, as well us the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
‘ eefc °n the tribes in our rear); but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
am a • oce of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on animals 

nit V ,1H tH ?, nt Mules and camels died daily, reducing 

o n nil too small numbers to .* . 

able difficulty the convoy was 

Both * *flit*crs d 


1 at last despatched. 
b-*fl of their wounds *0011 afterwards. 
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dprom the first I foresaw that want of transport would be our greatest 
^ and so it proved ; very few supplies could be obtained in the 

vicinity of Kuram; the troops at Kohat had been drawing on the 
adjacent districts ever since October, so that the purchasing agents had 
every day to go further away to procure necessaries, and consequently 
an increased number of animals were required for their conveyance. 
My Commissary-General reported to me that only a few days’ pro¬ 
visions for the troops remained in hand, and that it was impossible to 
lay in any reserve unless more transport could be provided. About 
this reserve I was very anxious, for the roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from the rising of the rivers after the heavy 
rain to be expected about Christmas. Contractors were despatched to 
all parts of the country to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern¬ 
ment that pack-bullocks should be bought at Mirzapur, and railed up 
country, which suggestion being acted upon, the danger of the troops 
having to go hungry was warded off. 

The treacherous soldiers of the 29th Punjab Infantry had now to be 
dealt with— a necessary, but most unpleasant, duty. A perusal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry satisfied me that the two men who 
discharged their rifles during the night-march, the Jemadar of their 
company who failed to report their criminal action, and the'eighteen 
who deserted their colours during the engagement, should all be tried 
by Court-Martial. 

The prisoners were found guilty. The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and the one who discharged the second to two 
\ears imprisonment with hard labour; the court, recognizing a possi- 
bility that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending treachery, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varying from ten years to one yes r. 

It was with deep regret that I confirmed these severed sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent example should be made. Treachery 
wrw altogether too grave a crime to be lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly as the deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single desertion subsequent to the Court-Martial for more than a year, 
although during that time the Mahomedan portion of my force were 
severely tried by appeal- from their co-religionists. 

On Christmas Eve authentic intelligence was brought to me that 
on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan army, Slier Ali, with the 
members of the Russian Mission then ai Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, 
aud that his son, Yakub Khan, had been released from prison, and had 
assumed tne reins or Government. 
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this time, also, Sir Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
a letter* from the Amir, in which he announced his intention 
of proceeding to St. Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar and 
obtain the aid of Russia. 

Slier Ali’s disappearance and Yakub Khan’s assumption of authority 
suggested new possibilities to the Viceroy, who at once instructed 
Major Cavagnari, the political officer with the Khyber column, to 
communicate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quarrel was with Slier Ali alone, that ho might rest assured of 
the friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostilities would 
not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Kuram, I invited all the Turis and Jajis who 
had afforded us assistance to meet me in durbar that they might be 
suitably rewarded. A goodly number responded to the invitation, and 
ueio o t, in accordance with the instructions I had received from tho 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under British pro- 
ccion, la no Amir of Afghanistan should ever again be permitted 

nea^blv m nir r ^ wMe the y would be expected to live 

with ! W.a th T, r ? hgl0n nor thcil ' customs would be interfered 
whAt^t lnnf 8 7 * bL ;, made . and markets established, and that 
liberally paidforf ^ ^ W proVldo for the use of the would bo 


1 hoM Amu; Nher Au Khan to the Officers of the British 
Government. 


befoj e God never } CUS 0 t , le ? nt * s k Government that this suppliant 

vou and n.vaoif i 1 > l!T C ' : n0 r W1 ,' S ! IC< . ’ fc kat ike matters [in dispute] between 
the curtain^l is «ue [literally, “should come out. from 

Years hwm J’ i ., Klt veil of friendship and amity, which has for mam 
without kviTT ^ lf " 1 kctween two neighbours and adjoining States, should. 

‘Ad 7 Call80 > ke tints drawn aside. 

on Atm Slu ^ e y° u kave begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have advanced 
and -wlvw C111 to i y» this suppliant before God, with the unanimous consent 
liavii.tr k C °i a I r . nobles, grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, 
lms Z: H *; lo "\ d h,s W* realm, a„d all the potions ofT.is 

burn the '<■ I! i ® X 1 ''uihon, accompanied by a few attendants, to St. P< ters- 


. c i a l )ital { ke Czar ot Russia, where, before a congress, the whole 


V,*,. ~ me v- 

all the lV-e!-'Vm*p :lr ' U ° U f b J^ ween nxyself and yourselves wiifiie submitted to 
' 

tan, you should- institute ana establi 

in dispute botw.-on S l,_e :llld <x pkdn wliat you dt sire. so that the questions 
And S; ""t, und clear to all theVowc:, 

^7i b !ri7 ak .7.,..JLy° ur totwHomw 


hostile and vindictive feelings" towards the ]>eople 
course of action here abo f r , ^otector and real Preserver. Upon the 
and decided/ v lte<i this suppliant before God has resolved 
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fer this I started for Ivhost, accompanied by Colonel Watd 
political officer. 

The column I took with me consisted of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, the 21st and 28th Punjab Infantry, and Nos. 1 and 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were so weak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 


We reached Matun, the name given to some three villages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the 6th January, 1879. 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should be guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as he might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into his house. While tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akrain Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
hut he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number ol tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of the force, which they believed 
‘ had been delivered into their hands.’ 

This intelligence showed me I must be prepared for a scrimmage, so 
T ordered the camp to be pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport animals and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
a* f ftr as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of tiie enemy, but to no purpose: the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night, passed ofl quietly, but when advancing day made them 
visible, multitudes of tribesmen w. re descried collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 


their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest village To procure fodder for their animals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were already in the village. No doubt some of these were 
‘the peaceable-looking husbandmen ’ the patrols had encountered the 
previous day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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the reconnoitring party, which appeared to be in dange: 
off, but for that of the whole force ; such a mere handfu 
were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. Accordingly, I ordered all 
the available Cavalry (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 155 of +he 
5th Punjab Cavalry), under Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the recon¬ 
noitring party in case of their being so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Swinley’s Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* to move out in support. 
Colonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
21st Punjab Infantry, and a Mountain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
who, by dismounted fire and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swinley’s well-directed fire eventually forced 
them to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now heard in the direction of our camp, and I 
hurried back, taking with me a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. I 
found that during my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides; 


he had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still hovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
it advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
the troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity; the 5th Punjab Cavalry, however, got in amongst 
some of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 he id of 
cattle, sonio sheep, and a largo quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished to 
prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
numbers; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
boon murdered. 


The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took pP.ce, r< sulto g 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no one was to blame. The headmen 
of the particular W.iziri tribe to which the captiv es belonged bad been 
summoned during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain uumber, who were immediately sot freo; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for tho ransom of the remainder. Soon 
alter Hark, however, bomo of the enemyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

" TLt late Lieutenant-Go ner d Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., who died us 
Coiumandc.-in-Ghicf oi the Bombay Army. 

‘ doubt fitends of tin prisoners, who had come to hi 1 p them to escape. 
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, ere detained under a guard; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
the piquets all round took up the firing, thinking that another 
attack on the camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jmnped to their feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifies belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in command (a Pathan like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
lie gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affair, but a Court of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue severity. The wounded 
were, of course, taken to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors.* 

The remainder of our sojourn in Khost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. We marched to the end of the valley, 
and made a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hills. 

The instructions i received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
give effect to these instructions as 1 could have wished. To have 
remained in Khost under the circumstances w r ould have been to court 
disaster; the numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it 
would have been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, of 
great importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if left alone by us, I 
feared would become a centre of dangerous intrigue against any 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly 1 determined to try how 
placing Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and I select d for the position Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Arahomedan in religion, who, I 
thought , would bo a persona grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief mahks of Khost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This was, however, a mere experi¬ 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful; but it was the only way in which 1 could attempt to carry 
out too orders of Government, my hands being so completely tied by 
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« Tlita occurrence was made great capital of by the anti-war party at home 
A raeiub.il- of Um House ol Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ‘sonra 



wof troops. I had no fear for the Shahzada’s personal sal 
lelt that, if in the end I should be obliged to abandon Khost 
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altogether for the present, it could later, if necessary, be easily 
re-occupied with a somewhat larger force. 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I held a durbar, which 
was numerously attended, and addressed the people of Khost in much 
the same way I had spoken to the Turis in Kuram, expressing a hope 
that they would support the Shahzadas authority until a more 
permanent form of government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Khost and made one march ; the next 
day I halted, so as to be near the Shahzada in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that my experi¬ 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support the newly-established authority at first starting off, 
■we could not hope to maintain any hold over the country ; for though 
the Khostwals themselves were perfectly content with the arrange¬ 
ments I had made, they could not resist the tribesmen, who directly 
our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I 
decided to bring the Shahzada away while I could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morning with 1,000 men 
(Cavalry and Infantry) and four Mountain guns. We found Sultan 
Jan in anything but a happy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 
away. So having formally made the place over to the vuiWts, we 
started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 8,000) who had been watching the proceedings 
took the opportunity to attack us ; but two weak squadrons of Cavalry, 
skilfully handled by Hugh Gough, kept them in check, and we reached 
camp without further molestation. 

The next day, the last of January, we returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kuram. There I received a visit from Sirdar AVali Mahomed Khan, 
brother of Sher Ali, who was accompanied by several leading men of 
the Logar valley, somo of whom were of great assistance to me a few 
months later. Wali Mahomed was a man of about fifty years of age; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. Ho told me that he had • led from 
Kabul to escape the vengeanco of his nephew, Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar’s 
influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Cavagnari, on the Khybcr 
line, were conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Wali Mahomed Khan on to them. 


"During the month of iVluu i v i.• i; wrhi.tlv rmnloved in 
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,a tyX Commissariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for the people were quietly settling down mider British rule. 
Convoys were no longer molested nor telegraph wires cut; blit I had 
one rather unpleasant incident w’ith regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre¬ 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been somewhat 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th No¬ 
vember. These telegrams being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth ; but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had countersigned it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised that he 
would never do such a thing again. This promise was not kept ; tele¬ 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despatch, and 
wliicn were most misleading to the British public. Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, were most subver¬ 
sive of the truth. It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have all details of the 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Great 
Brilrin that the press Correspondents should havo every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor¬ 
mation as it was in my power to afford. All I required from them in 
return was that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recording of facts, 
and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint himself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to consider before deciding on 
any line of action. 

What to my mind was so reprehensible in this Correspondent’s con¬ 
duct was tho publication, in time of rear, and consequent excitement 
and anxiety at home, of incorrect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
bioit of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
public in a state of apprehension regarding tho force in the field, and, 
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U even more to be deprecated, to weaken the confidence of 
in their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
the matter met with the fullest approval of the Viceroy. 

About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. The 
Contingent consisted of 868 Cavalry, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of communication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Regular army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Gan da Sing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsome, 


gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I have ever since been on terms of 
friendly intercourse. 

Towards the end of February I paid a visit to Kohat, where my wife 
met me; we spent a week together, and I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join my column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necessary. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

1 was informed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the beginning of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon bo come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to be made. Accord- 
I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Shor Ali had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 21st February, and, in 
communicating the event to the Viceroy, Yakub Klian wrote that he 
was anxious matters might be so arranged that ‘ the friendship of tins 
God-granted State with the illustrious British Government may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lytton was prepared to 
' liter into negotiations for the conclusion ol peace, and for the restora¬ 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
IBs Highnes i renounced all claim to authority over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting the territory 
directly connected with the main routes leading to India; that the dis¬ 
trict of huram from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, and the 
districts of Piahin and Sibi, should remain under the control of the 
British Government; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should - 
be conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government; and that British officers should bo accredited to the 

UuhW'tedSod u‘^ 1 . Perrnittod tor88id * "* 8uch places M 
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Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. He agreei 
officers being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Michni Passes and the tribes in their vicinity, and 
refused to consent to Kurarn, Pisliin, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection. 

The Viceroy now determined to try what a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
these vexed questions, so in answering the Amir Cavagnari was 
directed to convey a hint that an invitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good results, and to point out that the places 
we desired to occupy were looked upon as essential to the permanent 
se' . city of the Indian frontier. The Amir replied, expressing his 
readiness to receive Cavagnari in his capital, and laying stress on his 
determination to regulate his future conduct in strict conformity with 
lhs professions of loyalty, but begged that he might not be called upon 
to cede any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 29tli March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Khagianis, a tribe which had 
been giving much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari ; 
in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
tear of the infidels, against whom he was about to launch an irresistible 
force of troops and Ghazis , and wound up as follows : ‘ By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with the verse “Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of hell for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability.’ A 
curious commentary this on tlie Amir's protestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided not to break 
olf negotiations, and Yakub Khan was informed by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lvtton him- 
elf wro ^ e Amir, telling him that, as he was willing to receive 

an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to visit Kabul, and com- 
municii.e unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States. 


I. personally, war not at all satisfied that the time had come tor 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently driven into them to convince them of our strength and 
ability to punish breach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the .tear future. The 
Afvu'.r, are an essentially arrogant and conceited people; they hud 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation 
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army in the Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak Passes in 1842, i 
btfved themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fought ; though Ah Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a small force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near Jalalabad, and a 
successful Cavalry skirmish had occurred near Kandahar, the Afghans 
had nowhere suffered serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if 
the fighting men in distant villages, and in and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Balkh, and other places, still considered themselves undefeated 
**ud capable of defying us. They and their leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had been amused, in listening to 
Afghan conversation, to find that, while they appeared thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or had no recollection, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of Pollock’s victorious march through the 
Kliyber Pass and the destruction by him of the chief bazaar in Kabul. 

% ideas about the negotiations being premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley* Lord Lytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid me a visit in Kuram at this time, and had been a constant 


correspondent of mine from the commencement of the war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wrong, the Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that there was the strongest feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war; and that, unless the new Amir 
proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. He expressed himself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty which Cavagnari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Khan would give us an improved frontier, and 
a permanent paramount influence at Kabul, the two points about which 
ho said the Viceroy was most anxious, and to which he assigned the 
lirst place in his political programme. Lord Lytton foresaw that, 
whatever might be the future policy of the two European Powers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in 
Asia was only a matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
conterminous line, Whenever it might be reached, should be of our 
choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on the demands of Russia. 

ihe Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), who was the bearor of the 
teeroy’s and Gavagnari’s letters to the Amir, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan officials who had accompanied Sher Ali in 
mi ight returned to that place from Turkestm. Counsel was held 
wit taese men as to the manner of receiving the British Mission ; but 

* Tlu> late Majoi'-Ceueral Sir George Colley, K.C.B. 
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jsfo$v6 was an influential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English allianco and trust to 
Russia. Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed for the safety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub Khan would not 
have the power to protect its members from insult, he suggested to the 
Amir that he should visit our camp instead of the British Mission 
coming to Kabul, a suggestion -which was ultimately adopted, the 
Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrangement that 
could be made. 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at 
Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalalabad, and on the 
26th, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnari, the 
Treaty of Gandamak was signed, and so ended the first phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to the cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; while, on our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul ;* that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court ; that British agents with sufficient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both countries, 
it was considered necessary by the British Government ; that there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
the Amir’s dominions; that traders should be protected, the transit of 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order : that a lino of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Government ; and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the 1st September, the earliest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolan Pass. 1 was told to stay where 
1 was, as Kurarn, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Government. 

On the 24th May 1 held a parade in honour of the Queen’s birthday, 
tit which 6,45(1 officers and men were present.! They were thoroughly 


* Kabul was expressly selected by Yakub Khan as the place where ho 
wished the Embassy to reside. 

t At this parade I bad the great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the A icrona Cross, and Subadar Ragobir Nagaikoti, Jemadar Pursue Khatri, 
JNative Doctor banker Bass, and five riflemen of the ?>th Gurkhas, with the 
Urder ' I Merit, for their gallant eondu> i in the attack ou the Spingawi Kotal. 
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uu anti workmanlike, and being anxious that the i esl ^ _ r 

what grand soldiers I had at hand should an advance .Afghans 
invited all the neighbouring clans to witness the ( * onddenlv 

were seated in picturesquegroups round the flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feu-de-joic was fired, they s al ^ . . . L * 

thinking that treachery was intended, and that they were t> . 
trap: they took to their heels, and we had considers!) e ijg 
bringing them back, and in making them understand that the tiring 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign o icj » 
that auspicious anniversary. By degrees they became as^uiet 1 
there was no thought of taking an unfair advantage o lel * c 
the conclusion of the ceremony they were made happy 3 a pi< Stn 0 ^ 
sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was go up. c 
matchlock men could not hold their own against our good shots armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, a fact which evidently gieatly impiesae ie 
tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward ant promise 
that if I should be required to advance on Kabul they woult not oppose 
me. 


I took advantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, const 
quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge our geogiup nt... 
knowledge of the passes which lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and 
the independent territories in the neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the tribesmen in those explorations, which they appeared to look upon 
48 the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted with the countiy 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for us the purdali (curtain) of their country, they became most 
friendly, and took a curious pleasure in pointing out to us the points of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had we been adv ancing 
as enemies. 

Towards the end of June I heard from Lord Lytton that he wishe d 
me to he one of the military members of a Commission of Inquiry into 
army expenditure and organization which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could bo spared from my post at Kuram. The 
people of the valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that 1 though l 
I could safely leave my post for a time, before returning to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
u *y appointment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of tin authorities in England. 




\ l at %‘ >r "ho h r, Ufe to Captain Cook - nun. > 

kY 1 hi 1 ,1 n\i' N > l0SC lU Nvas 9nVf ^ kv Jonmfiar (tli.-n HaviUi 
S luiti i, should both have been present on tile parade. 


It was a happy circumstance 

.. , L -idity, and 

tr) Pursoo 
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7 ’ -^^eanwhile, however, some temporary 'arrangement was necessary 
for the administration of Kuram, and I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pointing out my views upon the subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with these wild people by personal 
influence, and how ready they were to submit to my decisions when 
disputes arose amongst thorn—decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle— I was very adverse to their being handed over to some 
official who, from his training, would not be able to understand dealing 
out the rough-and-ready justice which alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not imagine any question being properly settled 
without its having undergone the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the point of the sword—a people to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and must be distasteful, until 
they had had time to realize their beneficial effects. Profitable employ¬ 
ment and judicious management would in time, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful subjects. Friendly intercourse had already done much 
towards this end, and tribes who for generations had been at feud with 
each other now met, when .visiting our camp, on common ground, 
without (much I think to their own astonishment) wanting to cut each 
other s throats. What was further required, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, which w'ould facilitate 
intercommunication and give remunerative employment to thousands 
who had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed. 

In answering my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed me that the 
future of Kuram would be settled when I reached Simla, Whither I was 
to proceed so soon as I had seen the British Mission across the frontier. 

^ On the 15th July Major Cavagnari, who had been selected as * the 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,’ 
arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. William Jenkins, C.I.E., of 
i 6 ’ ai ? d Lieiltenailt Hamilton, V.C., Surgeon-Major 
® * Vj ava y an( ^ Infantry of the Guides Corps. I, with some 
fifty officers whowere anxious to do honour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnari to within five miles 
of the crest of the Sliutargardan Pass, where wc encamped, and my 
staff and I dined that evening with the Mission. After dinner I was 
asked to propose the health of Cavagnari and those with him hut 
somehow X did not feel equal to the task; I was so thoroughly de 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of these fine fellows, that I could not utter a word l ike 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quickly, before 
in fact w, had msullcd that awe of us into the Afghan nation which’ 
would have been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
..iiasion Had we shown our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
ib ins nee, w 10 ler opposed or not, and there dictated the terms of 
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GLOOMY FOREBODINGS 

, there would have been some assurance for its being adlien 
was, I could not help feeling there was none, and that the 
chances were against the Mission ever coming back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing my forebodings ; he 
and his companions were in the best of spirits; he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a tour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
Other matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, and befoie 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs. Cavagnari should 
either join him in Kabul the following spring, or come and stay with 
rny wife and me in Kuram, where I had already laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully situated village of Shalufzan. 

Early next morning the Sirdar, who had been deputed by the Amir 
to receive the Mission, came into camp, and soon we all started for the 
top of the pass. We had gone about a mile, when we were joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the discarded 
helmets of the old Bengal Horse Artillery. They were mounted on 
mall, useful-looking horses, and were armed with smooth-bore car¬ 
bines and tulwars (Native swords).. 

As we ascended, curiously enough, w r e came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
y he would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we were received in a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and we were afterwards con¬ 
ducted to the top of the mountain, where carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on the fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. Every¬ 
thing was done most lavishly and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do us honour. Nevertheless, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as I 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. When we had proceeded a few yards 
m our different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ever. 

^ 1 did not delay at Kuram ; there was nothing to keep me there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my b(.'longings and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met me at the foot of the Hills, and we drove up to Simla 
together. X was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly , and had the gratification of hearing that I had been made a 

Parliament * ‘' ad ]jGGn accoi 'ded the thanks of both Houses of 
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I was soon deep in the work of tlio Army Commission, which met 
for the first time under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, 
K.C.S.I., on the 1st August. The heavy loss to the revenues of India, 
consequent on the unfavourable rate of exchange, rendered extensive 
reductions in public expenditure imperative, and the object of this 
Commission was to find out how the cost of the army could be reduced 
without impairing its efficiency. 

Very little was done at the first meeting, and at its close Eden 
confessed to me that he did not at all see his way, and that he was 
somewhat aghast at the difficulties of the task before the Commission. 
To me it seemed clear that the maintenance of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of the 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to reform; and I promised 
the President that, before the Commission again assembled, I would 
prepare a scheme which might form a basis for them to work upon. 

I considered it an anachronism, since railways and telegraphs had 
annihilated distance, to keep up three Commanders-m-Chief, and 
separate departments, each having an independent head, in the three 
different presidencies. I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheme, which substituted for the three 
presidential armies four army corps, all subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Portions of my recommendation began to 
be carried into effect directly they had received the sanction of the 
authorities in England—such as the amalgamation of the Commis¬ 
sariat, Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments—hut it was not until 
April, 1895, sixteen years after the proposal had been recommended 
by the Government of India, and although, during that period, fom 
successive Viceroys, each backed up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the change, that the finishing 
touch was given to the new organization, by the abolition of tho offices 
of Comm 'iidurs-in-Oii I of Madras and Bombay, and tho creation of 
four Army Corps, namely, the Punjab, the Bengal, the Madras, and 
the Bombay, each commanded by a Lieutenant-General. % 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

My wife and I thought and talked much over our new life on the 
frontier, to which we both looked forward with great interest and 
pleasure, but, before entering upon it, w’e settled to go home for a time 
to place our boy at school and see our friends, and we were arranging 
our plana accordingly, when suddenly our ‘castles in the air’ were 

* Lieutenant-QoveniOT of Bengal. 
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to the ground by a ruthless blow from the hand of Fate, and 
whole of India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with 
grief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagnari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout the month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
camo from Cavagnari (now a Lieutenant-Colonel and a K.C.B.) to the 
Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which he always 
expressed himself in such a manner as to lead to the belief that he 
Was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quito secure ; 
and in his very last letter, dated the 30th August, received after his 
death, he wrote : ‘ T personally believe that Yakub Khan will turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that we shall be able to keep him to his 
engagements.’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
September, concluded with the words, ‘ All well.’ Cavagnari mentioned 
113 one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were inclined to be 
Mutinous, and in another that a dispute had arisen in the bazaar 
between them and the men of the British escort, but at the same time 
be expressed his confidence in the Amir’s ability and determination to 
maintain order; I could not, however, help being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest myself of the feeling that he might be over¬ 
estimating Yakub Khan's power, even if His Highness had the 'will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 5th September, 
1 was awakened by my wife tolling me that a telegraph man had been 
Wandering round the house and calling for sonic time, but that no one 
bad answered him.* I got up, went downstairs, and, taking the 
telegram from the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
°poned it; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated the 4th September. The contents told me that my 
Worst fears—fears I had hardly acknowledged to myself—had been 
0ul y too fully realized. The telegram ran ; 

9 n ° •telaludin Ghilxai, who say^ lie is in Sir Louis Ca vagnari’s secret 
-^vieo, has arrived in hot haste from Kabul, and solemnly states that yester- 
J. a y nionirng the Reside ncy wis attacked by three regiments who lnid mutinied 
r °'\'their pay, they having guns, and being joined hy a (tortion of six other 
eginnjuts. The Embassy and escort were defending themselves when he left 
J °ut noon yesterday. I hope to receive farther news.’ 

1 was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife calling 
‘"What is it? Is it bad news from Kabul?’ She had divined my 
, Hury ftbout Cavagnari, and had been us anxious about him as 1 had 
jf en 11 i,y self. I replied, ‘Yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not.’ 
y Ut ^ f°lt it was. 1 woke my A.D.C., and sent him olT at once to the 
iceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly, I was 

* There are no such tilings as l olls or knockers in India, 
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oner dressed than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. We talked fH 
1 , I despatched a telegram* to Captain Conolly, and we theii 
to Lord Lvtton. 

Early as it was, I found the Council-assembled. The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happily 
incorrect or exaggerated, to support the Mission. 

Sir Samuel Browne’s force had been broken up, Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small number, 
left on their return march to India; the ^Kuram force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Kurarn and resume my command. 

As a preliminary measure, Brigadier-General Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my ^absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them¬ 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was directed to stop all 
regiments on their way back to India, and himself hold fast at 
Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams were received confirming the 
truth of the first report, and telling of the Mission having been over¬ 
whelmed and every member of it cruelly massacred ; and later 
Captain Conolly telegraphed that messengers had arrived from the 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to me giving his version of what 
had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
diseasing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force,f as my new command was designated, and the many 

* ‘ Loso no time and spare no money to obtain reliable information of what 
is going on in Kabul, and k op me constantly informed by urgent telegrams. 
1 am in hopes that Jolaladin’s report will turn out to bo greatly exaggerated, 
if not untrue. Ah, however, his intelligence is sure to spread ami cause a 
certain amount oi excitement, warn General Massy and Mr. Christio (the 
Political Officer in Kurarn) to bo on the alert.’ 

f The Kabul Field Force was composed as follow's : 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Gordon, commanding. 

Captain J. W. Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major J. C. Smyth-Wind ham. 

G/3, Royal Artillery, Major Sydney Parry. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Morgan. 

No. 2 (Derajat) .Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Swinley. 

Two Gatling guns, Captain Broadfoot. 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Perkins, C.B., commanding. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant. 


VjCAJ 
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THE KABUL FIELD FORCE 

nt matters which had to be considered. More troops had 
rried up, for it would be necessary to hold Kuram in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as communication by the Shutargardan 
could not be depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Khyber route would have to be opened out. 

At the commencement of the last year’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely increased by having been given officers totally inex¬ 
perienced in war to fill the higher posts in the Kuram column, that I 
did not hesitate to press upon the Commander-in-Chief, now that 
I had a far more difficult operation to carry through, the importance of 
my senior officers being tried men on whom I could implicitly rely ; 
and I succeeded in getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Herbert Macpherson* and T. D. Baker,f the Viceroy's Mili¬ 
tary Secretary, both of whom had seen’a good deal of service, while the 
former had already commanded a brigade in the field. 

To the command of the Artillery and Cavalry, Lioutenant-Colonel 
!»• Gordon and Brigadier-General Massy were appointed, neither of 
whom had much experience of war. Gordon had served in Central India 
during the Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry 

Captain "VVoodthorpe, R. E., in charge of surveying. 

C aptain Stratton, 22nd Regiment, in charge of signalling. 

Lieutenant F. Burn-Murdoch, R.E., Royal Engineer Park. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadier-General W. D. Massy, commanding. 

Lieutenant J. P. Brabazon, 10th Hussars, Brigade-Major. 

Oth Lancers. Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Cleland. 

6th Punjab Cavalry, Major B. Williams. 

12th Bengal Cavalry, Major Green. 

14th Bengal Lancers, Lioutenant-Colonel Ross. 

1st Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General H. Macpherson, C.B., V.C., commanding. 

Captain G. do 0. Morton, 6th Foot, Brigade-Major, 

67th Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Knowles. 

92ud Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colon-1 G. II. Parker. 

28th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, C.B., 18th Font commanding. 

Captain W. C. Farwell, 20th Punjab Infantry, Brigade-Major. 

72ml Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow. 

r i Gurkhas, Lioutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

o i hifantry, Lieu tenant-Colonel J. Macqueen. 

;. rfl8ikhs, Lieutenant Colonel G. N. Money. 
lone: ■'-*» Lieutenant-Colonel Currie. 

Macpliersou, V.C., K.O.B., who 

ai U l 1 oHo“ t ':uua’n!’ 0m: ‘ S “ a * er - ^03.. who died Qaortomaster Geneva! 
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Crimea had gained for himself the sobriquet of ‘ Redan ’ MasgyJ 
^ had not served with Cavalry in the field, and from mj 7 slight 

guaintance with him I could not say whether he possessed the very 
exceptional qualities required in a Cavalry Commander. 

My staff had proved themselves so capable and reliable that I had no 
wish to make any change ; it was, however, materially strengthened 
by the addition of Colonel MacGregor,* as ‘ Chief of the Staff,’ with 
Captain Combe.f 10th Hussars, and Lieutenant Manners SmithJ as 
Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster- Generals. 

Mr. H. M. Durand § was attached to me as Political Secretary, and 
Major Hastings as Political Officer, in place of Colonel Waterfield, who 
was hor.; de combat from a broken leg. Hugh Gough, with the rank 
of Brigadier- General, and Major Mark Heathcote as his assistant, were 
placed in charge of the lines of communication. 

Before leaving Simla I paid a farewell visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a state of deep distress and depression. To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, the fate of Cavagnari, for whom he had a great 
personal regard, was a real grief. But on public grounds he felt still 
more strongly the collapse of the Mission and the consequent heavy 
blow to the policy he had so much at heart, viz., the rectification of 
our defective frontier, and the rendering India secure against foreign 
aggression—a policy which, though scouted at the time by a party 
which later became all-powerful, has since been justified by the action 
of successive Governments, Liberal and Conservative alike, until at the 
present moment our frontier is gradually becoming what Lord Lytton, 
with his clear foresightedness and intelligent appreciation of our respon¬ 
sibilities and India’s requirements, would then have made it. 

In answer to my request for instructions as to the line I should take 
about our future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said : ‘ You 
can tell them we shall never again altogether withdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by the 
British Government.’ 

While I was with Lord Lytton, a telegram;! was brought, in from 


* The late Sir Charles MacGregor, KO.B. 
f Now Major-General Combe, C.B. 

t This promising young oflieer greatly distinguished himself at Kabul, and 
died a few years afterwards of cholera. 

§ Now Sir Mortimer Durand, K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E. British Minister at 
Teheran. 

|! Telegram dated 6th September, 1879. 

From To 

Captain Oonollv, Foreign Secretary, 

Alikiiel. Simla. 

* Clear^tht Line. - Sirlcai Khan, bearer of the Amir’s first letter, confirms 
previous reports of disaster, and describes how Badshah Khan visited the 
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Conolly, reporting the details of the attack upon the Erm 
^y» as given to him by the messenger who had been entrusted by 
the Amir to deliver the two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
Con oily solicited instructions as to what he was to communicate to the 
Amir in reply to His Highness’s reque*t for aid, and inquired whether 
he was at liberty to make terms with one Badshah Khan, an influential 
Ghilzai Chief, -who had come to Milch el to offer his services. 


The following telegram was sent in reply by the Foreign Secretary: 

‘ You £ telegram 6th. Reply to the Amir at once from the Viceroy that a 
strong British forco under General Roberts will march speedily on Kabul 
to his relief, from the Shutargardan, and that lie should use all his resources 
to co-operate with, and facilitate, the advance of the troops through his 
country. Your proposal to subsidize Badshah Khan and accept his services 
is approved. Roberts will send detailed instructions.’ 


Fate in the afternoon of the same day (September 6th) I left Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Umballa, where I found my staff 
waiting for me. She saw us off in the train, bidding us a cheery good- 
V e an( l good luck, but I am afraid the return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

I bought for the immediate future filled my mind as we sped on our 
way to the front, and not a fetv difficulties connected with the pro¬ 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to me. My chief causes 
or anxiety were the insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of 
the lines of communication which would have to be guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
‘ hutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as the Khyber 
loute could be opened, and I felt that the force at my disposal (7,500 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the work before it, considering 


a pot, and saw the dead bodies of the Envoy, stall', and escort. Of the latter, 
v, me nine sowars ire said to have been out getting grass that day, and w re 
T • ) m the rest; defence was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
vabuhs heavy, put down at one hundred, or more. Finding they could not 
* "; n! the place, the mutineers set hro to the doorway below, and, when that 
e way, swarmed in and up to the upper story, overwhelmed the defenders, 
ft ud sacked the piaee. J 

The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
.in iassy Mehma-ndar, whose story in all but a few unimHortant (Mails is the 

same as that first received. 

an i i an advai ? co on Kabul is decided on to revenge massacre of Embassy, 
bra , ulf5 ° j l'dt-t surrounding tribes, whom ariv (?) action would tempt to 
o-nw:. ° Ut5 , appears to me all-important to secure safe passage of the Shutar- 
‘ I kll lT ‘ , ’hiyct to subsidize Badshah Khan handsomely, 

lo the line ofool iev o'* f^n 1 n ‘ e ^ eu gers pending receipt of instructions as 
Badshah Khan The r IoUo . w , and what to communicate to the Amir or 
through his messenger invoke3 °ur 5 the latter expresses himself, 
they have had a bunrn’r W U ? Bervo us - 0l,c? in Lo - lU valley, whore 
} ’ llarv °st, we could live on the oountry. 
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should have to provide a garrison for the Shutargardan, if not 
other posts between that place and Kabul. 


My Commissariat arrangements, too, caused me many misgivings, 
increased by the fact that Major Badcock, my chief Commissariat 
Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant Quartermaster-General, who 
had afforded such valuable aid in Kuram, thinking the war was at an 
end, had taken leave to England. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at the sight of my brave troops, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gave mo as I rode through Kuram on the 12th Sep¬ 
tember on my -way to Alikhel. A splendid spirit pervaded the whole 
force; the men’s hearts were on fire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who had foully massacred our 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt¬ 
less courage, unselfish devotion, and firm determination to achieve, 
would be achieved by my gallant soldiers. 

On reaching Alikhel, Captain Conolly handed to me the Amir’s 
letters, v to which I replied at once, and the next day, under instructions 


* Translation of a Letter from the Amir of Kabul to General 
Roberts, dated Kabul, 8 a.m., the 3rd September, 1879. 

(After compliments.) The troops who had assembled for pay at the Bala 
llissar suddenly broke out and stoned their officers, and then all rushed to 
the Residency and stoned it, receiving in return a hail of bullets. Con¬ 
fusion and disturbance reached such a height that it was impossible to quiet 
it. People from Sherpur and country around the Bala Hissar, and city 
people of all classes, poured into the Bala Hissar and began destroying work¬ 
shops, Artillery park, and magazine ; and all the troops and people attacked 
flic Residency. Meanwhile, l sent Daud Shah 1 to help the Envoy. On 
i eachiug the Residency, he was unhorsed by stones and spears, and is now 
dying. I then sent Sirdar Yaliia Khan and my own son, the heir-apparent, 
with the Koran to the troops; but no use. I then sent well-known Syads 
and -Mullahs of each class, but of no avail ; up till now, evening, the distur¬ 
bance continues. It will be seen how it ends. I am grieved with this con* 
fusing state of things. Tt is almost beyond conception. (Here follow the 
date and the Amir’s seal. ) 


Second Letter from the Amir, dated Kabul, tiie 4th 
September, 1879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.m. till evening, thousands assembled to destroy the 
Embassy. There has been mu -h loss of life on both aid* a. At evening they 
set fir to the Residency. All yesterday a id up till now, I with five 
attendant* have lioen besieged. I have no certain news of the Envoy whether 
he and his people have been killed in their quarters, or been sei .-2 and 
brought out. Af 0 ..amstau is ruined; the troops, city, and surrounding 
country have thrown oil their yoke of allegiance. Daud Shall is not existed 
f h J» ftfdwte were killed. The workshops and magazine are 
totally gutted -in ia t my kingdom is nutted. After God, 1 look to the 
y: aid and advice. My true friendship and honesty of purpose 

llio Commander-in-Ohit f of the Afghan army. 
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Government of India, I wrote to His Highness that, in con- 



deputed as Envoy to his Court, and on condition that he would him¬ 
self be responsible for the protection and honourable treatment of such 
an Envoy, Major Cavagnari and three British officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, all of whom within six "weeks had been ruthlessly 
murdered by his troops and subjects ; that bis inability to carry out the 
treaty engagements, and his powerlcssness to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having thus become apparent, an English 
army would now advance on Kabul with the double object of con¬ 
solidating his Government, should he himself loyally do his best to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from the murderers 
of the British Mission. But that, although His Highness laid great 
stress in his letter of the 4th September on the sincerity of his friend¬ 
ship, my Government had been informed that emissaries had been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse the country people and tribes against 
us, and as this action appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I 
considered it necessary for His Highness to cend a confiden tial repre- 
sentative to confer with me and explain his object. 

I had little doubt as to tho truth of the report that the Amir was 
using every euort to incite the Ghilzais and other tribes to oppose us, 
and I was confirmed in my conviction by a Native gentleman, Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan,* at one time our agent at Kabul, who told 
me that, although he did not believe that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned the massacre of the Embassy, he had certainly taken no steps 
to prevent it, and that he, Ghulam Hussein Khan, was convinced that 
the Amir was now playing us false. It was, therefore, a relief to find 
awaiting me at Alikhel several of tho leading men horn the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, asking 
them to meet me. 

•These men were profuse in their proffers of assistance, and, although 
I did not place a great deal of faith in their promises, I came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to 
; >lir up the tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not overcome. 
Everything depended on speed, hut rapidity of movement depended on 
tliy condition of the transport service, and my inspection of tho animals, 
I passed through Kurarn, was not calculated to raise hopes of being 
able to make a wry quick advance; for, owing to continuous hard 
work and tho want of a staff of trained transport attendants, the 



iugdoru. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 

c Amir’s seal.) 

way irom Kandahar to Kabul, but on hearing ot 
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B^rs of animals had steadily diminished, and those that rettikia 
for the most part sickly and out of'condition. 

On the 16th of September I issued a Proclamation,* copies of which 
I caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, Ghazni, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes ; this, I hoped, would facilitate our advance, and reassure 
those who had taken no part in the attack on the Residency. I also 
wrote a letter t to the maliks of the Logar valley, whose territory we 

* Translation of a Proclamation issued by Major-General Siii 
Frederick Roberts. 


Alikliel , 16/7i September , 1879. 

Be it known to all the Chiefs and the people of the country of Kabul and its 
dependencies that, in accordance with the Treaty concluded in May, 1879, 
corresponding to Jamdi-ul-Akhir 1296 Hijri, between the two great Govern¬ 
ments, and to the terms of which Ilis Highness the Amir expressed his assent, 
and agreed to the location of an Envoy of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress, 
a British Envoy was, at the special request of His Highness the Amir, located 
at the Kabul Court, and tin- Amir guaranteed that he should be treated 
honourably and protected. 

Within six weeks after the said Envoy was received at and entered Kabul 
the whole Embassy was besieged and massacred in the very citadel of His 
Highness the Amir, who could not save or protect them from the hands of the 
soldiers and the people. From this, the lack of power of the Amir and the 
weal;ness of his authority in his capital itself are quite apparent and manifest, 
for this reason the British troops are advancing for the purpose of taking a 
public vengeance on behalf of the deceased as well as of obtaining satisfaction 
'V’V., consolidation) of the terms entered into in the Treaty concluded. The 
British troops are entering Afghanistan for the purpose of strengthening the 
royal authority of His Highness the Amir on condition that His Highness 
loyally use - thost powers for the maintenance of friendship and of amicable 
relations .with the British Government. This is the only course by which the 
Amir’s kingdom ran remain intact, and (by which) also the friendly senti¬ 
ments and sincerity expressed in his letter of the 4 th September, 1S79, after 
the occurrence of the (said) event can be proved. 

For the purpose of removing any doubt about the concord of the two 
Governments, the Amir has been.addressed to depute a confidential agent to 
my camp. The British force will not punish or injure anyone except the 
persons who have taken part or joined in the massacre of the Embassy unless 
they offer opposition. All the rest, the small and great, who are uncon¬ 
cerned (therein) may rest assured of this. Carriage and supplies of every 
description should be brought into the British camp. Full price and hire 
shall be paid for cv< ry thing that may be taken. Whereas mercy and humanity 
ere the characteristics of tins gicat Government, this proclamation is issued 
beforehand for the information of the people at large. 


t Translation of a Letter from Major-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts to certain maliks of the Logar Valley. 

From the Proclamation already issued by me, you will have learnt the 
reasons lor the march of th- British troops to Kabul. Her Majesty’s Govcrn- 
nient, by the movement of troops, intends to exact retribution for the massacre 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir in restoring order. 

Let all those not concerned m the massacre ml assured, provided no oppo¬ 
sition is shown. f 1 11 
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enter directly we had crossed the Shutargardan, and whose co¬ 


operation I was most anxious to obtain. On the 18th I again wrote* to 
the Amir, enclosing copies of these two documents, and informing him 
that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the arrival of 
His Highness’s confidential representative ; that I hoped he would 
soon issue the necessary orders for the furtherance of our plans, and 
that he might rest assured of the support of the British Government. 

On the 19th September matters had so far progressed that I was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-General Baker was entrenched with 
his brigade on the Shutargardan, and engaged in improving the road 
to Kuslii, the first halting-place in the Logar valley ; that supplies 
were being collected by means of local transport ; that I was bringing 
up reserve ammunition and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons; and that every possible effort was being made to render the 
force mobile. 

On tho 20th I received the .Amir’s reply. He expressed regret that 
he was unable to come to Alikhel himself, but intimated that he was 
sending two confidential agents, his Mustaufi (Finance Minister), 
Habibulla Khan, and his Wazir (Prime Minister), Shah Mahomed 
Khgn, who accordingly arrived the next day. 

At each interview I had with these gentlemen during the three days 
thev remained in my camp, they impressed upon me that the Amir 
uas incmed to be most friendly, and that his only wish was to be 
°. lu et )>v * 16 * ce the British (government. But, notwithstanding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sending these two high officials was to stop the advance of 
trie force, and induce me to leave the punishment of the troops who 
had committed the massacre in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delay us long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
against us. 

As the conversations which were carried on at the meetings w ith tho 
- ghan agents are interesting, and have an important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
tune by my Political Secretary. 

1 was anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me, 



iu the Appendix. 
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ither of them was willing to remain, so I felt bound to let tkl 
depart, taking with them the following letter to the Amir : 

To His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 


Camp , Alikhcl, 26th September, 1879. 

(After compliments.) I have received Your Highness’s two letters of the 
19th and 20th September (1st and 2nd Shawal), delivered to me by the hands 
of Your Highness’s two confidential representatives, Mustaufi Habibulla Khan 
and Wazir Shah Mahomed. 

I am much obliged to Your Highness for sending me two such well-known 
men, and of such character as the Mustaufi and the Wazir. They have 
informed me of Your Highness’s wishes, and I quite understand all they 
have mid me. It is unfortunate that the season is so late, and that winter 
will soon be here ; but there is yet time for a British army to reach Kabul 
before the great cold sets in. 

1 he Viceroy of India is much concerned that there shoidd have been any 
delay in promptly acceding to V our Highness’s request for advice and assist¬ 
ance, ay convoyed in Your Highness’s letters of the 3rd and 4th instant. It 
was His Excellency’s earnest wish that troops should march on Kabul at once, 
so as to ensure Tour Highness’s personal safety and aid Your Highness in 
restoring peace and order at your capital. 

Unfortunately, the want of transport, and the necessity for collecting a 
certain amount of supplies, have caused a few weeks’ delay ; it is, however, a 
source of gratification and happiness to the Viceroy to learn that Your High¬ 
ness s safety is not at present endangered, and His Excelleucy trusts Your 
Highness will be able to keep everything quiet in your kingdom, until such 
time as British troops may reach Kabul. 

I am glad to be able to inform Your Highness that news reached me 
yesterday of the departure of a considerable force from Kandahar under the 
comma? I of a brave and distinguished officer, and that a large body of troops, 
under command of General Bright, were advancing rapidly from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad and onwards via Gaudamak to Kabul. My own force will, I hope, 
be in a stale'to march before long. As Your Highness is aware, the Shutar- 
gsrifon iias been occupied for some days. Meanwhile regiments of Cavalry and 
Infantry and batteries of Artillery have reached Kuram to replace those I am 
taking on with me, and to reinforce my own column should a necessity for 
more troops arise -a contingency I do not in the least expect 

The Viceroy of India, in His Excellency’s anxiety for Your Highness’s 
welfare and safety, issued orders that each of the three armies, now advancing 
from Kandahar, Kuram, and ihe Khyber, should be strong enough to overcome 
any opposition Your Highness’s enemies could possibly offer. That each is 
strong enough there can be no doubt. 

I understand that there is no one at Kelat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazni to stop the 
progress of the troops en route from Kandahar. There is no reason, therefore 
why they should not reach Kabul in a very short time. 

The Khyber tribes, having understood and appreciated the Treaty of peace 
made by Your Highne- with the British Government in May last, have 
unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Peshawar in every way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Khvber safe, and to place all their 
transport animals at the disposal of the British Commander, who will thus be 
in concentrate lna force rapidly at Kabul. Tin ugh the kindness of 
Your Highness 1 have experienced much less difficulty than 1 could have 
expected, and I may now reasonably hope to be with Your Highness at least 
as soon as either the Kandahar or Khyber column 
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■^jAooli forward with great pleasure to the meeting with Your Highness, 
and trust that you will continue your kind assistance to obtain for me supplies 
and transport. 

I have carefully considered Your Highness’s proposal that you yourself 
should be permitted to administer just punishment to the mutinous troops 
and others who shared in the treacherous and cruel attack on the British 
Envoy and his small escort, and thus save Her Majesty’s troops the trouble, 
hardship, and privation which must necessarily be encountered by an advance 
on Kabul at this season of the year. I thank Your Highness most cordially, 
on the part of the Viceroy and Government of India, for this further proof 
ol Your Highness’s friendly feeliugs. Under ordinary circumstances such an 
oiler would be gratefully and willingly accepted, but after what has recently 
occurred, I feel sure that the great British nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British army marched to Kabul and there assisted Your Highness to 
inflict such punishments as so terrible and dastardly an act deserves. 

I have forwarded Your Highness’s letters in original to the Viceroy ; a copy 
o* m y reply, will lie submitted by to-day’s post for His Excellency’s 
consideration Meanwhile I have permitted Mustaufi Habibulla Khan and 

azii >Shah Mahomed to take their leave and rejoin Your Highness. 

I delayed my own departure from Alikkel until a sufficiency of 
supplies had been collected at Kuslii, and everything was ready for as 
rapid an advance on Kabul as my limited transport would admit of; 
01 , so ong as I remained behind, the people of Afghanistan could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Amir’* remon¬ 
strance^ would have the desired effect, and prevent our doing more than 
occupying the Shutargardan, or making a demonstration toward 
vus n. My crossing the pass would, I knew, bo the signal for all those 
cetermined on opposition to assemble; it was politic, therefore, to 
remain behind until the last moment. 

A\ nen all arrangements were complete, so far as was possible with 
the means at my disposal, I issued the following Field Force Order : 

‘ i lie Government of India having decided that a force shall proceed with 
all possible despatch to Kabul, in response to lib Highness the Amir’s appeal 
" r ai( b an d with the object of au-nging the dastardly murder of the British 
representative and his escort, Sir Frederick Roberts feels sure that the troops 
nud* r his command will respond to the call With a determination to prove 
themselves worthy of the high reputation they have maintained during the 
recent campaign. 

Ihe M^ij or-General need address no words of exhortation to soldiers whoso 
courage and fortitude have been so ' ell proved. The Afghan tribes are 
numerous, but without organization ; the regular army is undisciplined, and 
whatever may be the disparity in numbers, such foes can ne\ v be formidable 
to Bni uGl troops. The dictates of humanity require that a distinction should 
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„ The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful accom¬ 
plishment of the object of the expedition, an,d the establishment of order and 
a settled Government in Afghanistan.’ 


CHAPTER L. 


On the 27th September I made over the Kuram command to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for Kuslii, where Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming my old friend 
and brother officer, Major-General J. Hills, V.C., C.B., who had been 
with Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General from the 
beginning of the campaign, and who had, the moment he heard there 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal. Although I had no employment for Hills at 
the time, there would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and I was 
delighted to have so good a soldier with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head-Quarters of the Cavalry brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and detachments of tho 
5th and 28th Punjab Infantry. We had only gone about halfway 
through the pass when I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the hope of 
reaching the camp on the top before dark, and was very soon met by 
twenty -five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who brought me a note from 
Colonel Perkins, R.E., in command on the Shutargardan, warning me 
that we were sure to be attacked. We had not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest part of the defile \vc found the passage blocked by some 
2.000 Afghans, and as we approached a volley was fired from a party 
concealed by some rocks on our left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for me, but I remained unscathed, and the principal 
medical officer, Dr. Townsend, who was riding on my right, and to 
whom I was talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared awav the 
enemy to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, we had to wait till the main body of the escort came up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken place further up the 
gorge, and as we advanced we could see the enemy retiring before a 
deiacliment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour-Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the 3rd Sikhs, under Jemadar Sher Mahomed a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colour-Sergeant and 
the Native officer handled their men gave me a high opinion of them 
both.* 


* Macdonald, having subsequently further distinguished himself, eras riven 
.l commission, and is now commanding a regiment in the Egyptian Armv. 
Sher Mahomed was rewarded v ith the Order of Merit. 1 ' 
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the top of the Shutargardan Pass that evening I received the 
Amir’s reply* to my last letter, in which he expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support afforded him by the British Government, 
and informed me that he had given orders to the Governor of Jalalabad 
that the Iihyber colmnn should not meet with any opposition. I was 
also given a letter from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to the British Government, and expressing 
pleasure at my approach. And at the same time the rather embarrass¬ 
ing information reached me that the Amir, desiring personal com¬ 
munication with me, had already arrived in Baker’s camp at Ivuslii, 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven years old, his father- 
in-law, and the Commauder-in- Chief of the Afghan army (Daud Shah), 
with a suite of 45 members and an escort of 200 men. 

Although I had met with but' slight opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret information I received that the Gliilzais were inclined 
to be hostile, and intended to oppose us, and as it was important to 
keep open communication with Alikhel through their country, I 
arranged for the Shutargardan to be held by a Mountain battery, the 
3rd Sikhs, and the 21 st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money, an officer on whose judgment and 
coolness I knew I could rely. 

ihe next morning I rode to Kushi, where my first interview with the 
Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed by his appearance. 
He was an insignificant-looking man, about thirty-two yoars of age, 
with a receding forehead, a conical-shaped head, and no chin to speak 

* From the Amir of Kabul, dated Kushi, 27tu September, 1870. 

(After compliments.) Your friendlv letter lias reached me just at this 
moment, 8 p.m., the lOtli Sliawal (27tli September), and opeued the doors ot 
joy and happiness on the face of my heart marked with affection. I feel 
perfectly certain and confident that the movements of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
victorious troops are merely for the purpose of consolidating the foundation 
of m 3 7 kingdom and strengthening the basis of my government. 

In truth, the 8 Vm native r»f frif«T»da with frionnes i« fitting and Ul’Ollfir. and 
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;yj^and he gave me the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character without which no one could hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could not look one straight in the 
face, and from the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double-dealing that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
camp was a source of the gravest anxiety to me. He was constantly 
receiving and sending messages, and was no doubt giving his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect as to our resources and 
intentions.. He had, however, come ostensibly as our ally, seeking 
refuge from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I might 
secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

My first visit to Yakub Khan was of a formal character. Neverthe¬ 
less, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the advisa¬ 
bility of delaying my advance, that he might have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici¬ 
pated in the attack on the Embassy. I replied that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it was my determination, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no effect, he changed his tactics, and declared that he was much 
alarmed for the safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Ilissar; that he had only one regiment on which he could depend; 
that he feared when the others should hear of our approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel; and that the innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British forco could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their families away. 

Feeling that anxiety for the safety of the families was not tho true 
cause for the Amir’s efforts to delay us, and that his sole object was 
to gam time for the development of plans for opposing our advance— 
which subsequent events proved had been made with great care—I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
be given for all women and children to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
tin* idea of the troops having to force their way through narrow streets 
and crowdc 1 bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my decision. He had 
left Kabul hurriedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear¬ 
er that his uncle, Wali Mahomed Khan, and several other Sirdars 
with whom ho was at enmity, were on their way to join me. He had 
not even brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in inducing 
me to delay our o.dvance, he would without doubt have returned to 
Kabul at once. As ii was, he was accommodated with a lent in the 
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the camp, and the best arrangements possible, under th^ 
irJaifistances, made for his entertainment. 

"When his own tents arrived, lie asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the same time ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as my own should be detailed as his 
escort, ostensible to do him honour, but in reality that I might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Unwelcome guest as he was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that we had got 
him, as his presence in Kabul would be sure to increase the opposition 


I felt certair we should encounter. 

In response to the fearR expressed by the Amir as to the safety of 
the non-cfinbatants, 1 issued the following Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul • 


* Be it known to all that, the British Army is advancing on Kabul to take 
possession of the city. If it be allowed to do so peacefully, well and good ; 
if not, che city will be seized by force. Therefore, all well-disposed persons, 
who luve taken no part in the dastardly murder of the British Envoy, or in 
tlvs plunder of the Residency, are warned that, if they are unable to prevent 
resistance being offered to the entrance of the British army, and the authority 
of His Highness the Amir, they should make immediate, arrangements for 
their own safety, either by coming to the British camp, or by such other 
measures as may seem fit. to them. And as the British Government does not 
make war on women and children, warning is given that all women and 
children should be removed from the city beyond the reach of harm. The 
British Government desires to treat all classes with justice, and to respect 
their religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution from 
offenders. . Every effort will, therefore, be made to prevent the innocent 
suffering with the guilty, but it is necessary that the utmost precaution should 
be taken against useless opposition. 

‘ After receipt of this Proclamation, therefore, all persons found armed in 
or about Kabul will be treated as enemies of the British Government; and, 
further, it must ho distinctly understood that, if the entry of the British 
foice is resisted, 1 cannot hold myself responsible for any accidental injury 
"’bich may be done to the persons or property of even well-disposed people, 
who may have neglected this warning.' 

At thft same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Eord Lytton, and bearing in my mind that my father had told me one 
of the chief causes of the outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afghans’ 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, I thought it well to impress upon all the necessity 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Order: 


Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers commanding 
corps to impress ujxm all <-.'.beers under their command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in preventing irregularities likely to arouse the personal 

vVnl'Z % U !T people of Kabul, who are, of all races, most susceptible as 
legal us tlieir women. 

mainly' a^. rl'becUo ol tlie Afghans towards the English has been 

Kabul -ii-d tl i r' ? 9 committed during the first occupation ot 
KaMu, and the Majot-ocnerul trust, that the same excellent discipline so 
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exhibited by the troops under his command will remove the prejudices 
pr past years, and pause the British name to be as highly respected in 
Afghanistan as it is throughout the civilized world.* -> 

On the 30th September (ray forty-seventh birthday), all arrange¬ 
ments which it was possible for rate to make having been completed, 
the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to Zargunshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul. I accompanied k, for I was in¬ 
formed that Wali Mahomed Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them como on to my camp so long as the Amir 
was still in it. I wished, also, to interview the Logar maliks and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from their valey. There 
was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for fourteen days, but for the 
transport of so much grain a large number of animals was required, 
which could ill be spared, for carriage was so short that I could only 
move a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to march direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals goinj back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only hav.ng 
at my disposal rather more than half that number at any one time. 
How fervently I wished that those in authority, who never can see 
the necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could be 
made to realize the result of their short-sightedness—the danger of 
having to divide a none too large force in an enemy’s country, the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an undertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favourable circumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kushi partly by means of local carriage, 
and partly by our own animals doing the journey twice over from 
Alikhel, a distance of thirty-six miles. So hard pressed was I for 
transport that I had to make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
Had their horses laden with grain—an unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed. 

But fill this is a digression. To return to my story. The maliks 
of Logar, greatly to my relief, agreed to bring a certain amount of 
supplies; while Wali Mahomed Khan and the other Sirdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with 
2 no all the time I was in Kabul, and some of them afforded me con- 
Fub-vable assistance. The Sirdars warned me to place no trust in the 
It was a nmi!<*r of intense gratification to mo that the whole time we 
remained m Afghanistan, nearly two years, not a single complaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier a my force having interfered with the women 
ol the country. h 
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and enlarged on the treachery of his conduct, but as I knew 

ey looked upon Yakub Khan as their own deadly enemy, I accepted 
their comisel with some reservation. I was not, however, able to feel 
quite at ease about the proceedings of my Royal guest, so I returned 
to Kushi that same evening. 

On the 1st October the whole of the Kabul Field Force was 
assembled in the Logar valley.* 

I waited at Kushi with the last of the Infantry until the morning of 
the 2nd. Just as I was lea-sung camp, I became aware that firing was 
going on in the direction of the Shutargardan, and later in the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there. 

The enemy, emboldened by the diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might be accomplished by a small number of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, and occupied the crest of the 
mountain, the only place from which heliographic communication with 
me could be kept up. Money very properly decided that tills could 
not be permitted, and considered it best to take the initiative before 
the enemy should become still stronger, so ordered an advance. Under 
cover of the Mountain battery’s fire, Major Grifliths, of the 3rd Sikhs, 
with 200 of his own men and 50 of the 21st Punjab Infantry, supported 
by 150 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the Afghans’ position. The 
assault, delivered in a most spirited manner, was perfectly successful. 

* The force was made up as follows : 
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Divisional, Brigade, and Departmental Staff 
F/A, R.H.A. - 
0/3, R.A. 

No. 2 Mountain Battery 
Two Gatling guns 
9th Lancers (one squadron) 

5th Punjab Cavalry - 
12th Bengal Cavalry - 
14th Bengal Lancers - 
67th Foot - 
72nd Highlanders 
92nd Highlanders 
5th Punjab Infantry - 
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Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant 1 
67th Foot and five men of the 3rd Sikhs, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope of the hill 
without making any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd we marched fifteen miles to Zahidabad, where we first 
came in sight of the fortified hill above Kabul. The rear guard was 
fired into on the way, and we had considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Logar liver, as the water from a large inigation cut had been directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casualty on this 
day was Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded in the hand. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardan, that the people generally were not disposed to be 
friendly. From the Amir I could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. He was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently being met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of then' 
horses and the eagerness with which the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

It may be imagined how irritating and embarrassing was Yakub 
Khan’s presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
(lie leaders at Kabul accurate information as to our numbers and 
movements. That ho felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from hU change of manner, which, from being at first a mixture of 
extreme cordiality and cringing senility, became as we neared Kabul 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the 5th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, we reached the pretty little 
village of Oharasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towering above it about a mile away. This range de¬ 
scended abruptly on the right to permit th exit of the Logar river, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous clifl's, forming a fine gorge* 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
twelve miles distant. 

.An uncle of the Amir (Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this pla&e ; he 
remained some time in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone'that it 
was evidently meant for us all to hear, that he was 1 now goin» to 
disperse the troops.’f Very diJi'erent, however, was the story brought 


* Known as the wngi-iwoishta (inscribed stone). 

| Shortly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, written bv 
Nek Mahomed on the evening ol the day he had been with the Amir, to 
some person whom he wished to acquaint with the slate of affairs, was 
brought to me; 
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RECONNOITRING ROADS LEADING TO KABUL 

/ V an escaped Native servant of Cavagnari’s, who camdTiatm. 
camp later in the day. This man declared that preparations for 
rghting were steadily being carried on; that the soldiers and towns¬ 
people were streaming into the arsenal and supplying themselves with 
cartridges; that large bodies of troops w’ere moving out in our direction ; 
and that, when w T e advanced next day, we should certainly be opposed 
y a formidable force. The Amir, on having this intelligence com- 
^ U f iC n teC ^ t0 P reten< led to disbelieve it utterlv, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Mahomed would keep the 
loops quiet, and that I should have no trouble; but I ■was not taken 
in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever I felt the w'ant of sufficient transport! Had 
it been possible to have the whole of my force with me, I should have 
advanced at once, and have occupied that evening the range of hills 
X have des cr ,bed : but Macplierson’s brigade was still a march behind, 
vnill, , ™ f 0 was immediately on arrival, to send back every 

nltol ! “Tu ammal !° brhlg U P- 1 P ushei1 forward Cavalry 
patrols along the three roads leading to Kabul, and rode out myself to 

econnottro the position in front. It was sufficiently strong to make 

own e^Unation oTthe g^oSl'decidcS ^ fr °“ , my 

Tr 8ld ° ,° f thc ^go at daybreak, whether 
weTe thrZ out r' i’l amVCd ° r not ‘ That strong piquets 

proceed at dawn to feel ?i? nP ’ and CaValry P atrols wcve ordered to 
dispose. 06 or ff 10 enemy, L’homme propose, mais Diett 



rouse the people to a ghaza. I so t hack 
Collecting the people. Salaam.’ B 

and lbl?e U ™o n r^^^- bt b ^^ h “ gjgj "ith Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
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CHAPTER LI. 



The Cavalry having reported that the road through the sang-i-naioishta 
gorge was impassable, I started off a party* before it was fully light 
on the 6th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large . 
numbers of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills that 
I ought to have been in a position to occupy the preceding evening. 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their movements ; positions 
were taken up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops were employed. Very 
soon I received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been fired upon, 
and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessary ; the Afghans had to 
be dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
been surrounded by overwhelming numbers. Then* occupation of the 
heights was, I felt, a warning that must not be disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay tho densely-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the scarcely less crowded suburbs of Chardeh, Deh-i-Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kabul valley, all of which 
were contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Regular troops 
in disputing the advance of tho British. It did not require much 
experience of Asiatic , to understand that, if the enemy were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night in the position they had taken 
up, their numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Macpherson’s brigade would certainly be 
opposed ; while, on the crests of the hills to the right and left of my 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, I surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

qhc situation was one of great anxiety. Tho whole force with me 
was not moro than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided ; the position of every man and every gun 
with me was known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 


* Twenty fibres,. 9th Lancers, one squadron 5th Punjab Cavalry, two 
guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, 284 ritles, 92nd Highlanders, and 450 rifles, 
23rd Pioneers. 



THE AFGHAN POSITION 


tie enemy, the opportunity would be taken to attack my weakly=- 
6ded camp and to engage Macpherson’s email brigade, encumbered 
as it was with its large convoy of stores and ammunition. 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position until my plans were further 
developed. I sent another messenger to Macpherson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling him to keep a 
good look-out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and at 
the same time I reinforced him by a squadron of Cavalry. 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extending from the 
aang-i-naivishia gorge to the heights above Chardeh. Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns were observed in position. The line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country; and their main 
position was the ridge, which, close to the gorge, rose 1,000 feet above 
the plain, running up at its western extremity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the line stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia. In front of this formidable position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a series of easily defensible post-* and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
surrounding Charasia and the hamlet of Khairabad. 

My movements and reconnaissances up till now having led the 
enemy to believe that I intended to deliver my attack on then left at 
the &an(j-i-naioishta , they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that direction. But this position could only have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I determined to make the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I despatched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below, 7 X entrusted to him the difficult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while I continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to their left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammunition, for 
die safe guarding of which I sent him the 5tli Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
J icld AitiJery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Artillery 

‘i 11 battery, two Gatling guns, detachment 12th 

as-sh. -.. “ 
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450 Cavalry, and between 600 and* 700 Infantry for the 
protection of the camp, where I was still handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy follQwing. 

While Baker advanced to the left, the party near the sang-i-nawishta 
gorge, commanded by Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupying any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above the gorge, and when the outflanking 
movement had been thoroughly developed and the enemy were in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry through the gorge and 


pursue. 

At about 11.30 a.m. Baker’s leading troops emerged into the open, 
and were immediately engaged with a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by a considerable body of Regular troops. The General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans off a succession of peaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
they were occupying on their extreme right. Running along this ridge, 
and stretching across the Indiki road to the sandhills, the Afghan right 
wing held a line considerably in advance of their left on the hill above 
the sang-i-nawishta gorge, and one w'hich could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks the 72nd were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and the fire from them swept the slopes up which our a*oops must 
advance. These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
their defenders had to be dislodged from them at all hazards boforo 
anything else could be attempted. The company of the 72nd with 
much difficulty fought their way up, and gained a footing on the first 
peak, where they were obliged to pause, until reinforced by two 
companies of the 5th Gurkhas under Captain Cook, V.C., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each successive point, 
while the remainder of the 72nd breasted the hill, and, under cover of 
the Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But the enemy 
were obstinate, and the extremely difficult nature of the ground 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma, 
Baker despu.ched two companies of the 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Iiugh, and 200 men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain Hall, to their• assistance; while the 23rd Pioneers were 
brought up on the right, in support, and a detachment of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in roar, on the left of the bnc. 

The engagement now became hot, and the firing fast and furious. 
My readers will, I am sure, be able to realize with what intense 
excitem* fc and anxiety I watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that bttlo progress could be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridge, which the Afghan Commander apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the real point of attack, for his troops 
could now' be seen hurrying to this point, end it became more urgently 
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sary than ever to carry the position before it could be reinforced. 

2 p.m. it was seized; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted; the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross-fire that effectually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led by 
their company officers, under the skilful direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarke and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray. I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one man pushing 
up the precipitous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bullets falling 
round him. I inquired about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Irish private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to whose coolness 
and daring was in a great measure due the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trying hard to be the first to close with its 
defenders. The enemy fought desperatety, charging down on the 
Gurkhas, by whom, under the leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

ihe Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards in the real* of 
that from which they had just been dislodged, where they made an 
obstinate stand for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
tlie attacking party being strengthened by the arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang-i- 
nawishta gorge. As the enemy's advanced posts on the hill to the 
south, and directly in front of the gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
had to bo disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Laker; accordingly, about noon the hill was captured by two com¬ 
panies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a point whence Major Parry was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

. wa ® this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
mam position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the 92nd, under 
-uptain x ey, by v. ] s0 timely aid the determined foe were at length 
wi* 1 poi j t ot vantage also. The troops followed up their 
masses ' * danced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 


The Afghan right and centre 


now gave way completely ; the enemy 
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:e, and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.45 we were in possession of the whole of the main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivoting on their 
right, brought round their left and advanced against the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move- 
ment White advanced from his position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 


and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left wing of 
the Afghan force made but little resistance ; they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the river toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of Cavalry attached to “White’s force, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 92nd, under Major Hay. 

Baker now paused to allow of the Infantry’s ammunition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards the pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavalry who were engaged with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river ; the latter w r ere driven off and forced 
to retreat ; but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossible. “We were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the ground in advance by piquets and occupying both ends of the sang - 
i-na/ivishta defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night. I w r as 
able to supply them with food from Charasia, and they were made as 
comfortable as they could be under the circumstances. 

"While the fighting was taking place on the heights in front of 
Charasia, the hills on both flanks of my camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching the result; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring manner by a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
same non-commissioned officer who had a few days before so distin 
guished himself in the Hazardarakht defile. 

* Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 killed and 70 wounded,* 
while the enemy left 300 dead behind them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 


* During the fight the Infantry expended 41,090 rounds, of which over 
20 000 were fired by the 72nd Highlanders. The half-battery G/3 B. A. fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses) ; total, 
77 rounds. No. 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common shell and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

At the tenth round one of the Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which Gatling guns were used in action. 
They were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 

were made but little use of, D J ’ 
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-Opposed to us, besides thirteen Regular regiments, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from Tezin and Hisarak had hurried 
up in large numbers to join the enemy, but, luckily for us, arrived too 
late. Of these some returned to their homes when they found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be made by the Regular 
troops. 

The heliograph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 2‘2nd Foot, had 
been of the greatest use during the day, and kept me fully informed of 
all details. The last message as the sun was sinking behind the hills, 
confirming my own observations, was a most satisfactory one, to the 
effect that the whole of the enemy’s position was in our possession, and 
that our victory was complete. 

Throughout the day my friend (!) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Sirdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of the camp watching 
the progress of the fight with intense eagerness, and questioning every¬ 
one w r ho appeared as to his interpretation of what he had observed. 
So soon as I felt absolutely assured of our victory, I sent an Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness to convey the joyful intelligence of our success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for him, and a terrible dis¬ 
appointment after the plans which I subsequently ascertained he and 
his adherents at Kabul had carefully laid for our annihilation. But he 
received the news with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting my Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory. 

Macpherson’s brigade, with its impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogether I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault prove necessary. I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforcements of Regular troops 
and guns were hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meeting these threatened difficulties. My 
troops had had more than enough for one day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to be made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th I started, leaving Macpherson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the sang-i-nawishta defile, where Major White met me and ex¬ 
plained to me his part in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations on this side was 
due to W nite s military instincts and, at one supreme moment, his 
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personal gallantry. It afforded me, therefore, very gr^ 
__ e to recommend this officer for the Victoria Cross, an honour of 
which more than one incident in his subsequent career proved him to 
be well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con¬ 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought me the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 


to be deserted. 

During the day I received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander. 
From their conffieting accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
having arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
joined them, and that the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter¬ 
mined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended t6 retire towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier-General 
Massy, on the morning of the 8th October, to move out with the 
Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a.m., and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and Sherpur, the new 
Afghan cantonment. On reaching the latter place, Massy heliographed 
to me that he had found it deserted, the magazine blown up, and 
enty-five gunsj* abandoned inside the enclosure, and that the enemy 
were now occupying a ridgej which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul; then, continuing his 
march, ho cros ed a depression in this ridge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheeling to his left, and skirting the Asmai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slop^ 
of the hills about a mile from Dch-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier- General Massy was informed, in reply to his heliogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy in mediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 


* The troops available for tiffs purpose were : One squadron 9tli Lancer*, 
fiih Punjab Cavalry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and 14th Bengal Lancers ; total, 
720 of all ranks. 

t The guns included four English 18-pounders, one English 8-inch howitzer 
and two Afghan imitations of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
guns. 

% The Asmai heights. 
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disable for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 

escape. 

I could only'spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rides, two 
Mountaiu guns and one Gatling), for Macpherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
driving the enemy’s scouts before him, worked his way along the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west; but his progress was very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before he found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artillery. To his delight, Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position ; but his satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when he discovered that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that bofore he could attack he would have to descend 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and quite as steep. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. lie had ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and was too far from support to warrant piquets 
>eing pushed across at night. Nothing whatever could be seen, but a 
'©ry slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
Kiaid, and the fear seized Baker that the eneinj' might escape him. 
k oon after 11 p.m., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
'•mi officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol came into contact 
1 “ le ^gban scouts on the river-bank, from some of whom, taken 
Prisoners in tho struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
nt c ! eover fhe flight, and the greater number had dispersed totheii 
n lomes ; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported 
0 lave accompanied their Commander, Mahomed .Tan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Barman. 

bp 1 ea J 1 ^^ e ’ brigadier -General Massy, from his poin; of observation 
BaW \ Asma * heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
comri l v 0 carry the enemy’s main position by daylight ; he tried to 
desnatewrtf B “l ker ^ ascertain his plans, but the party 

woods whipl? US W6re una hle to get through tho villages and 

25 tht eoTiri. 1 held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful, 
night, being anxious that ^ att6red Squjldrons anJ bivouacked for tho 
* that 1118 me A and horses should have food and rest, 


The Deh i-Mazang gorge. 
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t not having struck him that the enemy might attempt to ek 
g the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4.30 a.m. He at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time that any movement the Cavalry might make in pur¬ 
suit would be supported by the troops under his immediate command, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier-General Macpherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker ; Macpherson and White, with 
their respective troops, having arrived at Beni Hissar shortly after 
Balter had started. 

I joined Baker at this time, and great was my disappointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker had done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded U3 could not in any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little success, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
four-and-twenty miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, others in the numerous villages with 
which the richly-cultivated Chardeh valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to a man ; others escaped to the hills ; 
and the remainder, having had ten hours' start, could not be over¬ 
taken. 

The enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our possession. 

During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mile east of the Bala Hissar. The 
5th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
which Brigadier-General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTER LIT. 

At last I was at Kabul, the place I had heard so much of from my boy¬ 
hood, and had so often wished to see 1 The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 50,000 inhabitants? covering a con¬ 
siderable extent of ground. To the outh-east corner of the city 
appeared the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
fortifie d wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 
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GUIDING INSTRUCTIONS 


il was reported to be perfectly 7 quiet, and numbers of traders 

-into our camp to dispose of their wares ; but I forbade anyone to 

enter the city until I had been able to decide upon the best means of 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition had been over¬ 
come, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I might propose, and it had been all done with extraordi¬ 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, 1 felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end—indeed, the part of my duty still re¬ 
maining to be accomplished was surrounded with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of much more anxiety to me than the military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
f n °ne, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me through. 

The instructions I had received from the Government of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
nnpossible to foresee when the Foreign Office letter was written to me 
hensivc ^ SeptemW * But ’ thou " h S^eral, they were very compre- 

^ l00 P s were 1° l> e placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
v.ouw give me complete control over the Amir’s capital; any Afghan 

tn l ^r lema ^ n £ at and the whole of the city population, were 

v -i lsarn J e d , supplies were to be collected in sufficient quan titles to 
on , Cl 1J /' ? rce independent in case of interruption along the line of 
•ider.w mCa 1011 Kh ft n’s personal safety was to be secured, and 

c i 0 • B *'h Klvlsl on maintained over his movements and actions; a 
stnvtpJ 1 ' 68 was to b® instituted into all the causes and circum- 

at^V°“. With Ble ‘totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
renresenflr 6 * m * soldiery and the people of his capital upon the 
protection ^ V ° +1 ° an a ^ ied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
bimseH°and Ws f0rtress ’ in ve ry close proximity to the Amir 
solemnlv minT a * 8e Personal sa ^ Gt y and honourable treatment had been 

The Lribmf f b { the of Afghanistan.’ 
character of ff ° 30 exacte d was to he adapted to the twofold 
nation in proportion^k^S^ t0 impo8ed upon lhe ^ han 
tiie responsibility should 1 ^ was proved to be national, and as 

munity. Further, the imnn llome to an y particular corn- 

city of Kabul • would be p ® ltlon °f a fine, it was suggested upon the 
and the demolition of fortifi a ®? or d&nce justice and precedent,* 
ications and removal of buildings within 
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of my defences, or which might interfere with my control over 

' e city, might be ‘ necessary as a military precaution.’ 

In forming my plans for the removal of obstructive buildings, 1 was 
to consider ‘ whether they can be combined with any measures com¬ 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not be easily obliterated.’ 

I was told that ‘ in regal’d to the punishment of individuals, it should 
be swift, stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or im¬ 
moderate ; its infliction must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor responsibility acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision; and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You will deal summarily in the majority of 
cases with persons whose share in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the British Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should be as public and striking as 
possible, it should be completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.’ 

The despatch concluded with the words : ‘ It will probably be essen¬ 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for t! security of the well-affected population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exerciso 
supremo authority in Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that he has conspicuously 
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failed to make use of it.’ 

On the 10th I visited Bherpur, and the next day I went to the Bala 
ITissur, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
-nd cruel end. The walls of the Residency, closely pitted with bullet- 
liolcs, gave proof of the determined nature of the attack and the length 
of the resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains ; and 
amidst the embers of a fire were found a heap of human bones. It 
mav be imagined how British soldiers’ hearts burned within them at 
such a sight, and how difficult it was to suppress feelings of hatred 
•■nd animosity towards the ; • ' ti-.itors of such a dastardly crime. 1 

had a careful but unsuccessful st arch made for the bodies of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The Bala Hi.-sar, at one time of great strength, was now in a some¬ 
what dilapidated condition. It contained eighty-five guns, mortars 
and faoV. it/.ers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gunpowder, stowed awoy in earthen vessels, many millions of 
Enfield and Balder cartridges, and a 1a*ge number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot, 
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caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
It would not have given us much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it within easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

The reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place in the Bala Hissar next day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people were invited to attend, and I had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at which were to 
be made known to the inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might best be disposed so as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

I decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Khan* and his 
brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustaufi, and the Wazir, as these four 
were Yakub Khan’s principal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
inliuence was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mine might be sprung upon me at any moment. 

The Commander-in- Chief j D.aud Shah, was also in the Amir’s confi¬ 
dence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, for, from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had oil several occasions since ho 
hud been in my camp given me useful information ; moreover, I hoped 
L ° obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not altogether 
disappointed. 

Ak to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled. 
■Cord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well the 
advisability of prematurely breaking with him, it was very possiblo 
he might become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood; but I was not at all sure that Yakub 
Khan would not break with mo when ho learnt my decision with rcganl 
to his Ministers, and I had received more than one warning that, if lie 
tailed to ktep me from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us ; 
tor, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
^ho attack upon the Embassy, he most certainly made not the lighti st 
effort to stop it or to save the li\cs of those entrusted to hY care, and 
throughout that terrible day showed himself to be, if not a deliberate 
traitor, a despicable coward. Again, his endeavours to delay the march 

my force for the sole purpose of gaining sufficient time to organize 

* Yahia Klmn was Yakub Khan’s father-in-law. 
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struction of the army to whose protection he had appealed 
urived him, to my mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regal'd to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12th 
October. He came to my tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. The only chair I possessed 
I offered to my Royal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that he had come to resign the Amirsliip, and that ho was 
only carrying out a determination made before he came to Kushi ; he 
had then allowed himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution 
was fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather be a grass-cutter in the English camp than Ruler of Afghanistan; 
he concluded by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mine until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o clock, the hour appointed for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and was entirely 
ignorant of my intentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, I had another interview with Yakub Khan at ten 
o clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present at the ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that he would send 
i'is eldest son, and that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to think well 
over the results io himself; but finding that he had finally* made up 
his mind, 1 told His Highness I would telegraph his determination to 

- At an intcryicw which Major 1 fasting,, tlm Political Officer, arid Mr. 
Dmaad my Political Secretary, liad with His Highness at ,„y request on the 
- bd October, lie said, referring to the subject of the Amirship : ‘ I call God 
and the Koran to witness, and everything a Mussulman hold., , tend that- mv 
only desire is to bo set free, and end my clays in liberty. I have conceived an 
utter aversion for these people. I always treated them well, and you see how 
they have rewarded me. So long as 1 was fighting in one place or another 
they liked me well enough. Dm. tly I became Amir, ami consulted their 
own good by making peace with you, they turned on me. Now L detest them 
all, ami long to be out of Afghanist an for ever. It is not that I am unable to 
hold the country ; I have held it before and could hold it again, but I have 
no further wish to rule such a people, mid i beg of you to let me go If the 
British Government wish rue to stay, I will stay, as their servant or as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so until my sou is of an age to succeed me, or 
but it will be wholly against ray ow n iucliua- 


even without that condition 
lion, and I earnestly beg to be set free. 
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THE PROCLAMATION 

« ^^ r °y ask ^ or instructions ; that he would not, of course, be 

^te^i&^to continue to reign at Kabul against his will, but that I would 
ask hun to retain his title until I could receive a reply from Simla. 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by my stall', 
the Heir-Apparent, the Ministers, and a large gathering of the chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troops, of 
whom I felt not a little proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duty required of thorn had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were required to take pari in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the main gatewa^y, the British 
flag was run up, the bands played the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thirty- one guns was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the step* leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude', 
and read to them the following Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the British Government : 


,, } U 1H i> ^ acclamation dated the 3rd October, I informed the people of Kabul 
lat a British army was advancing to take possession of the city, and I 
warned them against offering any resistance to the entry of the troop* and the 
ti ! l ? nty °* , ls highness the Amir. That warning has been disregarded. 
ie force under my command has now reached Kabul aid occupied the Bala 
iissar, but its advance has been pertinaciously opposed, and the inhabitants 
? tbe city have taken a conspicuous part in the opposition offered. They 
lave therefore become rel>els against Ills Highness the Amir, and have added 
o the gunt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of the. British 
^nvoy and hi. companions—a treacherous and cowardly crime which has 
rough t indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people. It would be but a ju-t 
aim fitting reward for such misdeeds if the citv of Kabul were now totally 
•tcsiroyed and its very name blotted out ; but the great British Government 
' '-er desires to temper justice with mercy, and I now announce, to the inhabi- 
nits <>t Kabul that the full retribution for their offence will not be exacted. 
a that the city will he. spared. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary that they should not escape all penalty, and, 
urther, that the punishment inflicted should be such as will be felt and 
Jemeiubered. Therefore, such portions of the city buildings as now interfere 
" uli i the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the s.ifelv and 
eoinfort of the British troops to be quartered in it, will be ul once levelled 
u 'ffh the ground; and, further, a heavy flue, the amount of which will be 
n °tih"d hereafter, will be imposed upon the inhabitants •••' Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several capacities. I further give notice t«» all, that, in 
V! jT to provide for the restoration and maintenance of order, the city of 
11 surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, arc placed 

p b c, ‘ martial law. With the consent of Ilis Highness the Amir, a military 
»ovenior of Kabul will be appointed, to adminisi, r justice and punish with a 
rong hand all evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of tlie neighbouring 
Vll «&es are liereby w-arned to submit to his authority. 

d his punishment, inflicted nnon the win lo city, will not, of course, absolve 
J oni . bother penalties those wl ose individual guilt may be hereafter pi >ved. 
A tul1 a bd .,carolling inquiry in o tire circumstances of the late outbreak will 
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b£/Leld, and all persons convicted of having taken part in it will be dealt 
Pith according to their deserts. ✓ 

‘ With the view of providing effectually for the prevention of crime and 
disorder, and the safety of all well-disposed persons in Kabul, it is hereby 
notified that for the future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whether swords, 
knives, or firearms, within the streets of the city or within a distance of five 
miles from the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this 
Proclamation, any person found armed within those limits will be liable to 
the penalty of death. Persons having in their possession any articles ■whatso¬ 
ever which formerly belonged to members of the British Embassy are required 
to bring them forthwith to the British camp. Anyone neglecting this warning 
will, if found hereafter in possession of any sucli articles, be subject to the 
severest penalties. 

“ Further, all persons who may have in their possession any firearms or 
ammunition formerly issued to or seized by the Afghan troops, are required 
to produce them. For every country-made rilie, whether breech or muzzle 
loading, the sum of Rs. 3 will be given ou delivery, and for every rifle of 
European manufacture Bs. 5. Anyone found hereafter in possession of such 
weapons will be -everely punished. Finally, I notify that 1 will give a 
reward of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, whether soldier or civilian, 
concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or for such information as 
may lead directly t<> his capture. A similar sum will bj given in the case of 
my person who may have fought against the British troops since the 3rd 
.September Shawid) last, and therefore become a rebel against His Highness 
tin Amir. It any such person so surrendered or captured be a captain or 
subaltern officer ot the Afghan army, the reward will be increased to Rs. 75. 
and if a tield olliccr to Rs. 120.’ 


Tkt Afghans were evidently much relieved at the leniency of the 
Proclamation, io which they listened with the greatest attention. 
AYhcii I had finished reading it, I dismissed the assembly, with the 
exception of the Ministers whom I had decided to make prisoners. 
To them I explained that I felt it to be my duty to place them under 
restraint, pending investigation into the part they had taken in the 
massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a formal entry into the city, traversing 
all its main streets, that the people might understand that it and they 
were at our mercy. 1 he Cavalry brigade headed the procession; I 
followed with my staff and escort, and five battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear? there were no Artillery, for in some places the 
streets were so narrow and tortuous that two men could hardly ride 
abreast. 

Id was acarcc-ly to be expected the citizens would give us a warm 
welcome ; but they wore perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the troops would have a salutary 
effect. 

T now appointed Major-General James Hills, V.C., to be Governor 
of Kabul for the time being, associating with him the able and 
respected Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan, as 
the most likely means of securing for tie present order and good 
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J^ernment in the city. I further instituted two Courts — one political, 
nsib mg of Colonel Macgregor, Surgeon-Major Bellew,* and Mahomed 
Ji^at vnan, a Mahomedan member of the Punjab Commission, and 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com¬ 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Residency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were 
imp cated. I he other, a military Court, with Brigadier-General 
^issy as piesident, for the trial of those Chiefs and soldiers accused 
of having taken part in the actual massacre.f 

1 a *1 1 * me ^ 1G October) communication with India 

nothWrA? 1 UP by 7 ay ° f the Shuta rgardan, and I had heard 
nSi / he approach of the Xhyber column. It was so very 
the Shutnr ° °i Pen '% e ^~kyber route > in view of early snow on 
Ja alahad a , r /T’ th “* 1 i"*** to rend * *™all force towards 

breakW nfr l ? tho Sbutargardnn garrison to Kabul, thus 

breaking off communication with Kuram. 

men clS B M °X^K ^ eate “ off “°*er attack made by the tribes- 
numbers I^lesnnt \ ^ t? . ttle / sfcl11 threatened him in considerable 
““o’ l n S, t ' d Bn g? d ier-aeneral Hugh Gough with some 
f 0 llm to withdraw. This reinforcement arrived at a 

imamr t iM,"tlI^ e .i m0m6n - t ’ when the augmented tribal combination, 
message to \rnV he | ar . nson was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
arrniT a M y offenn g to spare their lives if they laid down their 
b “i^T,t Were ,h ° Afghan8 0{ their trium P h that tlicry had 
dil 8 / 0 ? ° f thelr women t0 witness it. On Gough’s arrival, Money 
w i r r^ he / athering ’ and his foroe left the Shutargardan, together 
tn tile Head-Quarters and two squadrons of tho 9th Lancers, which 
act been ordered to join me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to the Kabul Field Force. 

I Wits sitting in my tent on the morning of the 10th October, when 
was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of the 
P a Hlssft r, which was occupied by the 6th Gurkhas, while th 
-foot were pitched in the garden below. The gmipowder, stored in a 
■e ..c ied building, had somehow— we never could discover how — 
eeoine ignited, and T trembled at the thought of what would be the 


Dr. Bellew was with tlio brothers Lunisden at Kaudaliar in 1857. 

T JUy action m endorsing the proceedings of this court, and my treatment 
« JUghaos generally, were so adversely and severely criticized by party 
n 7W r3 "« P e riodicals, and by monitors of the Opposition in the flouao 
iVM n Ei, t Ut } ' vas »n/ ur *" «*Pl“»Hon Of my conduct, win I, 
State im?r d i a “ d “n® , Ho "f“ * Parliament by the Secretary of 

thTw!^ 'p!a ; Vui , iount,C r aiibi-ook,andthoUndcr-SccreUryofStaicforln.lia, 

bo h “, n, ‘°l ,e ;, In the Parliamentary records of February, 1880, can 

extern!!, y ‘Otheaeeurahons, us well as an abstract statement of the 
Court ' J eamed ° nt at Kabld lu ^'oordam-e with tho findings of the military 
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mces if the main magazine caught fire, which, with its 2. 
gunpowder, was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion. 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to bring away their tents, or anything but their ammuni¬ 


tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang. 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, RA. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subadar-Major of the 5th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feeling existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 5th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spirit of camaraderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and insisting on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for the night— a very strong proof of their friendship, for at 
Kabul in Ociober the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the greatest gratifica¬ 
tion throughout the forco. One was from the Commander- ; i-C hief, 
conveying Her Majesty’s expression of ‘warm satisfaction’ at tho 
conduct of the troops ; the other was from the Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congratulations ’ and His Excellency’s ‘ high appreciation 
of the ability with which tho action was directed, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lvtton that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, l was given the local rank of Lieutenant-General, 
to enable me to be placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20.000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
Tho first division remained und- i r my own immediate command, and 
A j aj or- General B. O. Bright, C.B.,* was appointe d to the command of 
the other. 1 was, of course very much pleased at this proof of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


CHAPTER LTII. 

I hai> given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the winter, which was now fast approaching. Some of the senior 
officers won* in favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it; but the fact that there w'as 
* Afterwards General Sir Robert Bright, G.O.B. 
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^•4£fk5ps would have to be separated, as well as the dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, which could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided me to occupy in preference the partly-fortified canton- 


AFGHANS AFRAID TO BEFRIEND US 
.commodation in it for the whole force, and that, therefore 



nient of Sherpur, about a mile north-east of the city, and close to the 
ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was enclosed on three sides 


by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Bimaru 
heights, while it possessed the advantage of having within its walls 


sufficient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very difficult place to defend; but, 
lemembering the grievous results of General Elphinstone’s force being 
scattered in 1841, I thought the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed the disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Government of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
ods ei m itar^ s trength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
tear er> and insult than any other wo could inflict, and a more lasting 
meinoiia of our ability to avenge our countrymen than any we could 
iai&e. he tidings that their ancient citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, 1 felt sure, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly he over-estimated. 

I now set to work to collect supplies for the winter. A1 Ikaha, or 
State grain, we took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was the property of private 
individuals was purchased at a price the avaricious Afghan could not 
r There had been a good harvest, and supplies were abundant; 

but the people from the outlying districts were chary of assisting us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the British 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness and in¬ 
justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by the Amir on his return from signing the 
^treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Ami, 's vengeance when they should again be left to his tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, excepi those who, like Wali Main nn d Khan and 
hi.s following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
who were still smarting from recent injury and oppression. 
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to be rendered, ‘ Are you going to remain ?’ Could I have replied in 
the affirmative, or could I have said that we should continue to exercise 
sufficient control over tho Government of the country to prevent their 
being punished for helping us, they would have served us willingly. 
Not that I could hatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their own interests to meet our requirements; and, 
besides, the great mass of the people were heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to submit 
(for a time, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resentment of the Amir 
those who had been of use to us in the early part of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that 4 a full 
and complete amnesty should be published, absolving all Afghans from 
any responsibility on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amir should guarantee to protect all 
persons, oi whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 


account.’ 


But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan more than 
once spoke to mo about it, and declared that it was impossible to 
control tlie i iirbulont spirits in Afghanistan without being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
vvith regard to those who had proved themselves his enemies. 

His neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will be seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Crhilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking him to meet me at 
Kabul. 



uafrcquently used as ‘enemy, 
cousin is necessarily an enemy. 


. ,. ----- ‘ v.v»n*iu iw .tiiv uugree, auu ir not 
w lL> ln ' ore — e being that in Afghanistan u 
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KABUL RUSSIANIZED 

The thought of what might be in store for those who were now 
aiding me troubled mo a good deal. No doubt their help was not dis¬ 
interested, but they were * friends in need,’ and I could not be quite 
indifferent to their future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and in dis¬ 
cussing with him Sher All’s reasons for breaking with us, he dwelt on 
the fact that hi 3 father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, was fairly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for him, but when Saiyad Nur Mahomed returned from Simla in 1873, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to ^e 
Russians, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up. 

Yakub Khan’s statements were verified by the fact that Tve found 
Kabul much more Kussian than English. The Afghan Sirdars and 
officers were arrayed in Russian pattern uniforms, Russian money was 
found in the treasury, Russian wares were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia were certainly no better 
than those leading to India, Russia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afghanistan.* 

When I inquired of Yakub Khan what had become of the corre¬ 
spondence which must have been carried on between his father and the 
Russians, he declared that he had destroyed it all when on his way to 
Gandamak; nevertheless, a certain number of lettersf from Generals 
K '\uffmann and Stoliatoff came into ra}' possession, and a dr.ift oi the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for me from 
memory by the man who had copied it for Sher Ali, aided by the 

* As I reported at the time, the magnitude of Sher Ali\s military prepara¬ 
tions was, in my opinion, a fact of peculiar significance. He had raised and 
equipped with arms of precision sixteen regiments of Cavalry and sixty-eight 
Oi Infantry, while hie Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of 
skilled artisans were constantly employed in tno manufacture of rifled cannon 
and breech -loading small arms. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment, were stored in proportionate quantities. I pqn the 
construction of the Slierpur cantonment Sher Ali had expended an astonishing 
amount of labour and money. The size and cost of this work may be judged 
from tli fact that the main line of rampart, with banr.ck accommodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the western and southern 
slopes of the Bimaru hills, while the original design was to carry the wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of four and a half miles, and the foi 
tions were laid for a considerable }K>rtion of this length. All these n 1 
preparations must have been going on for some years, and were quito un¬ 
necessary, except as a pi o vision Cor contemplated hostilities with our -.elves, 
fthor Ali had refused during this thue to accept the subsidy we had a .v 'Jed to 
pay him, and it is dithoult to understand how their entire « ost have 

been met from the Afghan treasury, the annual crops revenue of tho country 
at that time amounting ruly to about £0 lakhs of rupees. 

v TIjoc letters, as wcli as my report to the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, with nil account of mv convolution with 
Yakub Khan, are given in the Appendix. 
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Afghan official who was told off to be in attendance on Stoliatolf, and 
who had frequently read the treaty. 

In one of my last conversations with Yakub Khan, he advised me 
‘not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan.’ On my asking him 
whether he had any reason to suppose that his representatives in those 
places meant to giv e trouble, he replied : * I cannot say what they may 
do ; but, remember, I have warned you.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I think it quite possible that he had somo inkling 
of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kandahar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Rahman Khan would appear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestan. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, in which I was informed that His Highness’s resigna¬ 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to th6 people of Afghanistan in the following terms : 

* I, General Roberts, on behalf of the British Government, hereby proclaim 
that the Amir, having by his own free will abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
without a Government. In consequence of the shameful outrage upon its 
Envoy and suit . the British Government has been compelled to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, and to take military possession of other 
p irta of Afghanistan. 

‘The British Government now commands that all Afghan authorities, 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining order, referring 
to me whenever necessary. 

‘The British Government desire that the people shall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs be 

respected. 

‘ The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as assist in preserving order will 
be duly recognized, hut all disturbers of the peace and persons concerned in 
attacks upon tin? British authority will meet with condign punishment. 

‘The British Government, after consultation with the principal Sirdars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent arrai. - 
incuts to 1' - nno ic for the good 'government of the people.’ 

This manifesto was issued on the 28th October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquainted him with the orders passed by the British Government in 
connexion with this fact.f 

Yakub Klian showed no interest either in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of which was read to ten, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ bisyar 
%hub * (‘ very good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

1 then told Yakub Khan that, as I was now charged with the govern- 

* Sirdar Ayub Khan was Governor of Herat in 1879. 

+ 1 here were present at the interview, besides myself, Colonel Macgregor, 
Major Hastings, .Surgeon-Major Bellew, Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khan, 
and Mr. H. M. Durand. 
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Lt of the country, it was necessary that I should take possession of 
the treasury and all moneys therein. He signified his assent, but 
demurred to certain sums being considered as public property, contend¬ 
ing that they formed part of his father’s wealth, and that tho British 
Government might as well take from him his chogct ,* this also having 
come from the pockets of the people. ‘ My father was Padishah ,’ he 
said; ‘ there was no distinction between public and private money. 
However,’ he went on, * I have given up the crown, and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes ; but the money was my father’s, and is mine by right.’ 

I replied, that it was necessary that all money in his possession 
s ould bo given up, but that his private effects should not be touched; 
that he would be given a.receiptfor the money, and that, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to him. 

This 1 akub Khan at first declined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually he came round, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I carried ofT State money to 

W ch 1 ^ad no right. It can bo easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’f 

Spite of all bis shortcomings, I could not help feeling sorry for tho 
self-deposed Italer, and before leaving him I explained that he would 
be treated with the same consideration that had always been accorded 
to Inm that Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khanf should have a tent 
ox o ns, and that it should be the Nawab s care to look aftor his 
com oit m evei^ way, and that 1 should be glad to see him whenever 
. e w ^ s ^ e( l for an interview. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto : 


a ^ U i n y ^p^ amat i° n of yesterday I announced that His Highness the 
Amir had of his own free will abdicated, and that for tho present the govera- 
ifcan would l>« on under my supervision. 1 now 

proclaim that, in order to provide for the cost of administration, 1 have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the British Government 
“ lla ll declare its will as to the permanent arrangements to be made for the 
tuture good government of tin country, the collection of revenue and the 
expenditure of public money will be regulated by me. All persons concerned 


A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

As \akub Khan reiused under one pretext or another to deliver up any 
ey, Major Moriarty, the officer, in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
sure-ehost, and Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, accompanied by an 


A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

t A.r . 

mono} 
tr caaui' 

escort, searched a house in the city in which a portion of Yakub Khan’s 
money was said to be concealed. Upwards of right and a half lakhs of 
rupees and a certain amount of jewellery and gold coins, tillas and Russian 
im-iou >le piecs, m all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 

Hns Rum was sub.miently ro unded to tll0 Afghan Government. 

i Tlie Nawab had been made a K.C.S.I. 
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— aereb y informed, that they must obey without dispute or delay such 
orders as may be issued by me in regard to the payment of taxes and other 
connected matters; and I give plain warning that anyone resisting or ob¬ 
structing the execution of such orders will be treated with the utmost severity 
as an enemy to the British Government.’ J 


CHAPTER LIV. 

On the 1st November my Head-Quarters and the 1st division moved 
into Sberpur, which the Engineers had prepared for winter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
proportions. The same day Brigadier-General Maepherson left Kabul 
with a brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the Khyber, 
and had reached Gandamak. I joined Maepherson the following 
morning at L»utkhak, about eleven miles from Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khyber had already been established. It was very 
important that our communication with India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carriages; I was therefore anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said to bo very difficult. I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, as being the scene of Sir Robert Sale’s fight with tlio tribesmen 
n. 1841, and oi the beginning of the massacre of General Elchin- 
etone s unfortunate troops in 1842* The Afghan Oommander-in-Obiof, 
>au>l Shall, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompanied me; from them 
1 le,u ' ned fhut an tasier r ' ,ad <M<1 exist, running more to the east, and 
crossing over the Laiaband mountain. Personal inspection of tlio two 
lmes proved that Baud Shah’s estimate of their respective difficulties 
was correct; the Lateband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
d< nio as on the Khurd-Kabul side, and the koM, 8,000 feet above the 
was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkimk. However, I 
tmmd the Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I bad imagined it to 
be ; it might have been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some miles shorter; accordingly 1 decided upon 
adopting the latter as the line of communication with India 1 

Mif pherson reported that the country beyond Khurd-Kabul was 
fairly settled, and that, on the 7tli, he had been able to open com 
munieation with Brigadier-General Charles Gough, commanding 
Lngnte leading brigade. 1 was thus again Li ought into eommunica“ 
uon with India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 
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amongst the sick and wounded who were not progressing favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. 

By this time the Inquiry Commission had completed its difficult 
task of trying to sift the truth concerning.the fate of Cavagnari and 
his companions from the mass of falsehood with which it was 
enveloped. The progress had been slow, particularly when examine - 
tion touched on the part Yakub Khan had played in the tragedy ; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they were con¬ 
vinced that lie would not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself. Tho whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Residency was contemplated. 
He may not have foreseen or desired the massacre of tho Embassy, 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended o fatally, miglii 
have served him in good stead as a proof of his inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that Yakub Khan 
could ever bo I’oinstated as Ruler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and most em¬ 
barrassing to me. I therefore recommended that he should he 
deported to India, to be dealt with as the Government might decide 
after reviewing the information elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to tell bo weightily against the ex-Amir, 
that, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his authority Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty* 


* Ike amnesty Proclamation ran as follows : 

‘ Kabul, 

‘ 12 th November y 1879. 

* To all whom it may concern. On the 12th October a Proclamation was 
issued in which I oillred a reward tor the surrender of any person who had 
fought against the British troops since the 3rd September, and had thereby 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received in¬ 
formation wliich tends to show thai some, at least, of those who A n d in tho 
opposition encountered by tho British troops during their advance on Kabul, 
were led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in my e unp, 
and had called upon the soldiery and people of Kabul to rise on his’ hvliutf. 
.Such persons, although enemies tn 4 Ik British Government, were not rebels 
against their own Sovereign, and tlu great British Government does n it Book 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be that tow only 
ol those who took up arms were thus led away ly the statement of evif- 
minded men, hut ratlu: lou; pun: A tho innocent with the guilty, 1 am 
willing to Wvo that all were alike deceived. On behalf of the British 
Government, therefore, 1 proclaim a free and eoTnpleto amnesty to all persons 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attack on 
the Residency, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, on the.condition 
that they surrendered their arms and returned to their homes. 

At Daud Shah’s suggestion, I sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan valleys, to superintend the collection of 
the amount of forage which was to be levied from those districts; and 
in order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, I sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of the same object, as soon as Macpherson returned, I sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles from 
Kabul, on the Ghazni road, where the troops could more easily be fed, 
as it was the district from which a large proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-expired men and 
invalids who were no longer fit for service.f 

Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admirable work throughout 
flic, campaign, reported that communication was established with 
India. As, however, cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which was worked w r ith fair 
success to the end of the war. Had we then possessed the more 
perfect heliographic apparatus which is now available, it would have 


who have fought against the British troops since the 3rd September, pro¬ 
vided thai they now give up any arms in their possession and return to their 
bonu s. The offer of a reward for the surrender of such persons is now with- 
diaV/li, and tlmy will not for the future be. molested in nny way on account of 
th.-ir oj.jHrt.it iuu in the British advance; hut it must be clearly under stood 
that the benefits of this amnesty do not extend to anyone, whether mtldiir or 
civilian, who was concerned directly or indue* fly in the attack upon the 
Residency, or who may hereaftei be found in possession of any property 
belonging to mnmbc i. of tin Embassy, To such [k i sons no mercy will be 
shown, further, 1 hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing 
the Amir’s position in tin* Bnti di camp, instigated the troops and people of 
Ivabiu to bike up arms against the British troop . They have been guilty of 
wilful rebellion against the Amir’s authority, and they will be considered and 
tr« ated as rebels wherever found.’ 

* There was a -light fall of snow on the 1.1th November, followed by severe 
fro-, and the cleplumta were beginning to suffer from the cold. Three of 
the in succumbed on the Latabaud Kotal, much to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-by. It was impossible to bury the huge 
carcasses, as tbe ground was oil rock, and there was not wood enough to burn 
them. Bo intense was the cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow at night. 

t* ibis party marched towards India on the 14th November, followed by a 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27th idem. On this late the 

strength ol ..c 1st aud .bid Divisions, Kabul Field Force, and the Reserve 
at Peshawar was as follows: • 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost independent of the tele¬ 
graph, so far as connexion with Landi Kotal was concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficulty in collecting his 
supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 
The headmen in the neighbourhood refused to deliver the Jchalsa grain 
they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghilzais 
from Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 
collecting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan. 
For theso offences I destroyed the chief maUh's fort and confiscated 
liis store of grain, after which there was no more trouble, and supplies 
came in freely. I returned to Kabul, and Baker, with his brigade, 
followed me on the 1st December. 

That same day Yakub Khan was despatched by double marches to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent his being 
rescued on the way. When saying good-bye to him, he thanked me 
warmly for the kindness and consideration ho had received, and 
assured mq that he left his wives and children in my hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would be well treated and cared for. 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdars, Yahia Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, whose guilt had been clearly proved, and 
whose powerful influence, I had every reason to believe, was being 
UBed to stir up the country against us. The Mustaufi I allowed to 
remain; ho had been less prominent than the others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I had an idea that he might prove useful to me in the 
administration of the country. 


1 

I 

Britiah Force. 

.... ... 

_ „ Bank & ! 

Officers, i Me. 

Native 

Britiah 

Officers. 

Force. 

Troops. 

Total. 

1st Division, at and around 
Kabul 

100 

2,783 

71 

5,060 

8,011 

2nd Division, on the Khyber 
line- - - - ' 

90 

2,385 

ns 

8,590 

11,183 


190 

5,168 

189 

13,660 

19,197 

Reserve at Peshawar - 

56 

1,952 

49 

1 4,654 

6,710 


245 

7,120 

238 

l__ 

18.304 

| 25,907 


Total:— ^83 British officers. 

7 .120 British troops. 
18,304 Native troops. 


Grand toi-al:-- ‘25.907 with 60 guns, 24 with 1st Division, and •>) with 
‘2nd Division and the Reserve. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

The general political situation, as it developed itself in the early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to me to have contributed 
to produce it, may be briefly summarized as follows. After the out¬ 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
advance of the British force wa:. too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Charasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, were conspicuously beaten in 
the open field ; their organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at tills period the general expectation 
amongst the Afghans was that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vengeance 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven years before, a British massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, so in 1879 the people believed that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by the withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Charasia; uhe Afghans were waiting on events, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by certain occurrences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and which were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in th-.j Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton¬ 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Bher Ali for his own 
army ; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni¬ 
tions of v'ar, which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations; the destruction of their 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings; and, lastly, the deporta¬ 
tion to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, were all circum¬ 
stances which united to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this inflammable condition, it was 
clear that only disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their combining against us, and that if any impetus could be given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be initiated, 
ha\ing for its object our annihilation or expulsion from their country. 
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an impetus was supplied by the fervent preaching of the aged 
nmlla Mushk-i-Alam,* who denounced the English in every mosque 
throughout the country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Khan’s family to popular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so by the distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
command. 


The mullas, in short, became masters of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded in subordinating private quarrels to hatred of the 
common foe, the movement rapidly assumed the aspect of a religious 
war. The Afghan successes of 1841-42 were cited as examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously, the small British army in Sherpur would 
be overwhelmed, and the plunder of our camp would bo part of their 
reward. 

From time to time reports reached me of what was going on, and, 
from tho information supplied to me, I gathered that the Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and, after occupying the 
numerous forts and villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
against us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range ot hills extending from Charasia to the Skahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Takht-i-Shall; that those from the northf 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul; and 
those from the west§ should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to me that these several bodies, when on/o con¬ 
centrated at Kabul, would be joined by the thousands in the city, and 
the inhabitants of the adjoining villages, I determined to try and d il 
with the advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before tho concentration could be effected. I had, however, but a very 
imperfect idea of the extent of the eombinati m, or of the enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of the people 
admitted of extended reconnaissances, aud I was almost entirely de¬ 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided me to the best of their ability, but by tho 
Sirdars, notably Wali Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 


* Fragrance of the universe. 

t ^ Kigur, Zummt, the Man gal and Jadran districts, and the intervening 

Ghilzai country. 

X Kohistau. 


§ Maidan and Ghazni. 
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fance, grossly misinformed as to the formidable character of the 
lismg. But that there was serious trouble ahead was plain enough 

'L e '\i l COn ? 10tlng 1 repOrtS had been carefulI y sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to General Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guide Corps, although I was very much averse to 

augmenting the Shorpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. * 

In the meantime immediate action was necessary to carry out my 
idea of preventing the different sections of the enemy concentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns : one under Macpherson, 
\\ hose orders were to attack the tribesmen coming from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line by which 

KSESSJ"™ ,0 wh " b “ t “' " 1 ■“»“> »«>■ ™ w 

Macpherson* started on the 8th towards Kila Aushar, about three 
^ erpU f’ en rou l e Arghandch. And on the following 
?■ SI ( naU f0rc0,t prococded t0 Cbihal Dukhteran. 
march bv rh! ' , ' de8tlnatlon waa tho Logar valley, and that he would 
dirrM- ’ aS 1 had ^ected him to make a feint in that 

ettion, and then to turn to the west, and place himself between 
Aigliandeh and Maidan, on the Ghazni road 
To give Baker time to carry out this movement, I halted Maenherson 

00^ l«kh«‘To M r ‘ h * °‘ h0r ’ in d ‘"K« °< IJ.mu.nt- 
Oolone 1 Lockhart, + A.Q.M.G., towards Arghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my orders to 

Macpherson. The first party reported that a very L stable force 

Kii SI" 18 hl r , 00 T 0 < i' 1 at 5“ ez i 'Mir, about ten miles north of 
K Aushar. while Lockhart had discovered largo numbers of the 

ZoKT I g £l S| 1 “r h ftnd PilKh,uan towards Kohietan. 

Accordingly I directed Macpherson to attack the Kohistanis in the 

hope of bemg able to disperse them before the People from C haznl 
could join them; and, as the part of the country throuril which he 
had to move was nnsuucd to Horse Artillery and Cavali',-, I ordered 

L vom * of Ms coluroi1 ’ - w S iSSS 

Macpherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 
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X Now I4eutenant-0eiK*ral Sir t , , 

. Lockhart, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
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____ber, skirting tlie fringe of low hills which intervenes between 
Kohistan and the Chardeh valley. He reached the Snrkh Kotal 
which divides western Kohistan from the Arghandeh valley without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karez-i-Mir. 


Macpherson was now able to obtain a good view of the Paghman and 
Chardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the 
previous day, and showed him that, unless he could quickly succeed in 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
in his rear, in fact, between two fires. 

Macpherson made his disposition for an attack with skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
* the 67th, five companies of the 3rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ridge, he sent the remainder of the Sikhs to harass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the Cavalry, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the lino of retvo :t, while Macpherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-directed fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached the conical hill, where they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven 
ofi’, leaving seven standards on the field, and Morgan, bringing up his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, V.C., of the 5th Gurkhas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gall mtry, and Major Griffiths, of the 3rd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh) and six men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesman from the directions of Arghamffh 
and Paghman intended to ascend the Surkh Kotal, but suddenly they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the commanding positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Macplierson’s 
success and the enemy's retirement towards Arghandeh. I at once nt 
off Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, R.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar ; but when J 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my instructions, 
as the enemy, on perceiving bis troops, dispersed and took skiff , in 
the surrounding villages and on the slopes of tho bills. 
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icpkerson encamped for the night between the Surkh Kotal and 
Karez-i-Mir, and Baker, who had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance west of Maidan and eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Maopherson I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
— the 11th—through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Baker’s 


direction; at the same time I informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed in command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-operate with 
him, via the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. That evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day’s proceedings; I told him that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading directly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy ; that he was to communicate with 
Macpherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
I impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit himself to 
an action until Macpherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the combination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, had not been effected; Macpherson for the time being had 
dispersed the Kohistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed Jan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to see how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos¬ 
tilities; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country; they knew that their homes and property would be at 
our mercy should we be victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements. 

On the morning of the 11 th December,* therefore, only one section 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of villages 
known as Kila Kazi. 


Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must be disheartened at our recent 


0 , 


On the 11th December, the troops a' and nround Kabul amounted to 
52 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed : 


Baker’s column 

Men. 

Guns. 

■ 1.325 

4 

Macphcrson’a column - 

- 1,492 

4 

Massy’s column 

351 

4 

At Sherpur 

- 8,184 

8 


There were besides at Butkhak and Lntaband 1,313 - 2 

And the Guides Corps, which reached fiber-\ 
pnr on the evening of the ilth December / 5/9 


Total - . - 3,374 - 22 
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success, and at his failure to induce the Logaris to join him, an 
less felt that a movement towards Kabul would expose ^ 

Maepherson, while his rear would be threatened In ei * , 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpherson’s columns had beui caie- 
f ully considered, as well as the routes they v.eie _°. a e * , 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground comprise 4 m i , 

of the proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months ; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the d 
culties each column would have to encounter and t ic t is ancus \ 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision le lour 
which each Commander should move off to insuie .1 umc ,n junc ion. 
So thi^t when I left Sherpur at ten o’clock on the 11th December to 
take command of Macpherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon a. t iey 
should rniite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture oi Ma lome*. e an, 
but the events which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli¬ 
fication of the uncertainty of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with tie 
greatest cave and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the part he was meant to 
take in co-operation with Maepherson, for instead of following the 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought him face to face with the enemy 
before he could be joined by Maepherson. In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum* which lie 
received from the Assistant-Adjutant-General after his interview with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of toe 
orders I had given him); that he understood from it that his business 
was to reach the Ghazni road at its nearest point in the direction o 
Arghandeh, and that he thought it better, with a thirty miles mine i 
in piospect. to take the most direct line in order to save his boiscs, o 
economize time in a short December day, and to keep as near as 
could to the column with which lit' was to co-oporate, fuit n, 10 
stated that ho was under the impression there* was little lilmhhoo.. o 
his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than Arghanden. 

On starting from Auslmr Massy detached a troop of the 9th l^meors 
to communicate with Maepherson. This reduced his column to 
British and 44 Native Cavalry, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved*along the Ohardeh valley, a loud beating o 


* 3?he memorandum was as follows: , 

1 Brigadier -General Massy will start at eight a. in. to morrow wuaa mniaurnn 
of Civalry. join the Cavalry and Horse'Artillery now out under Colonel 
Gordon, taking command thereof, and operating towards Arghamlcti in on- 
junction with Brigadier-General Macpliersou. The troops to return m the 
evening.’ 
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_ , heard, and Captain Bloomfield Gough, 9th Lancers, com¬ 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he had moved to about 
a mile north of Kila Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on 
both sides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not believing that the Afghans 
had collected in any considerable numbers, continued to advance ; but 
he was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
which shortly came into view moving towards Kila Kazi. Ho then 
ordered Major Smith- Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery officer, 
too far for his six-pounders, after a few rounds the guns were moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2,500 yards; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they were moved to 
2,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy’s left flank, 
which w'as also his line of retreat, and the guns had to be retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14tli 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closely by the Afghans 
that when fire was next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. 
Four Horse Artillery guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when the leading men 
came within carbine range, Massy tried to stop them by dismounting 
thirty of the 9th Lancers ; but their fire * had no appreciable effect.’ 

It waa at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
■Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the Chardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, ail on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their left flank—in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Macpherson’s and 
Massy's forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
we7C Put 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Glcland, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Neville, 
and at ;,ume little distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watching the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The inequality of tho opposing forces was bui too painfully apparent. 
Thr first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con¬ 
tinuing the struggle without Infantry. Up* to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom jday at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one. they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives. 

My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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^etogfOr; it lay by Deh-i-Mazang, but in order to use it, the gorge close 
by that village had to be held ; for if the enemy reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaining the heights above Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy. 

I was very anxious also to prevent any panic or disturbance taking 
place in Kabul. I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor¬ 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Sherpur, explain to Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, who had been placed in temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Deh-i-Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all in his power to keep the people quiet, while warning 
the Kizilbaslies* to be prepared to defend then* quarter. I then 
despatched my nephew and A.D.C., Lieutenant John Sherston, to 
Macpherson to inform him of what had happened, and desire him to 
push on with the utmost speed. 

Having taken these precautionary measures, I sent another A.D.C., 
Captain Pole Carew, to Brigadier-General Massy to direct him to try 
and find a way by which the guns could retire in case of a necessity, 
which appeared to me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm our small force, Kabul would be 
his; but if, by any possibility, his advance could be retarded until 
Macpherson should come up, wo might hope to retain possession of 
the city. It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader’s interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as wo possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon him, and that he could not keep them in check. 
I desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
cover the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded ; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and intersected by nullas, so impeded 
our Cavalry that the charge, heroic as it was, made little or no impres¬ 
sion upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to retire. The effort, however, 
was worthy of the be t traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, 
and that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
assist them in their extremity, I ordered two of Smyth-Windham’s 
four guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
to retire, but these had not gone far before they got into such difficult 


* Kuril bushes are Persian* by nationality and Shiah Mahomedaus by 
religion. They formed the vanguard of Nadir Shah's invading army, and 
ait>T hia death a ntunber ol them settled in Kabul where they exorcise 
considerable influence. 
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y that one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth-Windham found it when he came up after having fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. I now ordered Smyth-Windham to 
make for the village of Bhagwana with his. three remaining guns, as 
the only chance left of saving them. This he did, and having reached 
the village, he again opened fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses ; but the ammunition being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the further side, 
however, and forming part of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom ; across this Smyth-Windham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begun to scramble up the further bank, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only point at which there 
was any possibility of getting the others across. 

With o, faint hope of saving the guns, I directed Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzie, who had assumed command of the 9tli Lancers on Cleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with the 
utmost gallantry,* but to no purpose ; and in the meanwhile Smytli- 
Windham had given the order to unhook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy vere within a few hundred yards of Bhag¬ 
wana. and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses. I was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with liis knife, seeing 
which, a Mahoiii danf of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, who was following 
me ou foot, having just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life.! 


* Stewart-Mackenzie’s horse was shot, and fell on him, and lie was ex¬ 
tricated with the greatest difficulty. 

t Aui/.r Ali was given the order of merit tor his brave action, and is now a 
Native officer in the regiment. 

X Our Chaplain (Adams), who had accompanied mo throughout the day, 
behaved in this particuhu place with conspicuous gallantry. Seeing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancers staggering townrcls him, Adams dismounted 
and tried to lift the man on to lus own charger. Unfortunately, the marc, a 
verv valuable animal, broke loose, and was never seen again. Adams, how¬ 
ever, managed to support the Lancer until lie was able to make him over to 
some of his own comrades. 

Adams i (-joined me in inm to assist two more of the 9th who were struggling 
under their horses at the bottom of tb. ditch.. Without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch. He was an imusuallypowerb.il man. 
and by sheer btiength v.tagged the Lancers clear of their horses. The 
Afghans meam\ h.lc hud lejunvd Bliagwana, and were so close to the ditch 
that ! thought my mend the j ad re could not possibly escape. 1 called out 
to him to look attoi himself, but lie paid no attention to my warnings until 


PADRE ADAMS EARNS THE V.C. 




Li^Ipuddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few minutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry were in the village 
—a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
horses to escape.* 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry reformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
highest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart-Mackenzie and Nevillo. From Bhagwana, Deh-i- 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the Highlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

I’or a time the Afghans continued to press on as before, but after a 
wnile then* advance gradually became slower and their numbers some¬ 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it afterwards 
turned out, was caused by Maopherson’s advance guard coming into 
collision with the rear portion of his army ; it was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them, headed by their eager Commander, Brownlow, doubling 
nrough the gap and occupying the village of Deh-i-Mazang and the 
lcl f» lts 011 e hher side. The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheers, 
f ntl * . volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
louses in the village soon checked the Afghans, some of whom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shah. 

< - a time, at any rate, their hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

reiuem hereJ that the orders I sent to M&cpherson on the 
. wero that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
wit i the Horse Artillery and Cavalry would leave Aushar at 9 a.m.. 
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'ahcftlmt he must join him on the Arghandeb road. Macpherson did 
not make so early a start as I had intended; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before eight o’clock. On 
reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry¬ 
ing from the Pagliman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazi, 
and ho pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. For the first three miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could be seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry; but soon 
after 10 a.m. the booming of guns warned Macpherson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, attached to Macpherson as 
political officer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back word that he could distinguish British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Macpherson 
know at once that the action was being fought by Massy. Suddenly 
tin: firing ceased, and be was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Kabul, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the farther fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Macpherson, feeling that something serious had occurred, called on 
his men to make a further effort. At 12.80 p.m., less than an hour 
after we had begun to retire, be reached the ground where the fight 
had taken place. The dead bodies of our officers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy were still in the neighbourhood.' But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attacking 
Massy s C avalr>, were not prepared to withstand Macpherson’s In¬ 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke find fled in confusion, some 
to Indiki, but the greater number to th: shelter of the hills south of 
Kila Kazi, to which place Macpherson followed them, intending to halt 
there for the night. This I did not allow him to do, for, seeing the 
heavy odds wo had opposed to us, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Takht-i Shah, thus being in a position to threaten"the 
Bala Hissar, I sent orders to him to hill back upon Deh-i-Ma/am? 
where he arrived about 7 p.m. ‘ 


Meanwhile, Macpherson s baggage, with a guard of the 5th Gurkhas 
commanded by Major Cook, V.C., was attacked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed in the Pagliman villages, and it would pro- 
babb hav, fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered but for the timely arrival of four companies of the 3rd 
bi » is, un< ei i ajoi r 'Hub, who had been left by Macpherson to see 
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./thing safely down the pass. Cook himself was knocked over and 
s mined by a blow, while his brother in the 3rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet-wound close to his heart, 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Macgregor, my Chief of the 
1 tail, Durand, Badcock, and one or two other stall officers, got 
separated from me and were presently overtaken by an officer (Captain 
erald Martin), sent by Macpherson to tell Massy he was coming to 
us assistance as faBt as his Infantry could travel ; Martin informed 

* acgregor that as he rode by Bhagwana he had come across our 
q ai jd°ned guns, and that there was no enemy anywhere near them. 

, n leaian g this, Macgregor retraced his steps, and, assisted by the 
s a 4 officers with him and a few Horse Artillerymen and Lancers, and 
sonn Gurkhas of Macpherson’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
e managed to rescue the guns and bring them into Sherpur that night. 

e y had been stripped of all their movable parts, and the ammunition* 
->oxes had been emptied ; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

I found assembled at Deh-i-Mazang Wali Mahomed and other 

* i^us, who had been watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 

t C ^ ffifor they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to C ,f' tG1 liU P r °P ert .y belonging to people supposed to be friendly 

} ! T d be P lundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
P raided these men for having misled me as to the strength and 
the' GmentS ° f Mah omed Jan’s army, and with having failed to fulfil 
dcT e ^^ gCraont t0 koe P lue ' m communication with Baker. They 
’c ared they had been misinformed themselves, and were powerless in 
10 matter. It was difficult to believe that this was the case, and T 
o 1 1 , U ! lwillin S 1 y forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan 
niilci be trusted, however profuse he, might be in his assurances of 
1 ciity, and that we must depend entirely on our own resources f ir 
intelligence. 

I waited at Dehi-Mazang until Macpherson arrived, and thus did 

the,.!®. b * C V° She T r , tiU after dark - 1 'vaa gratified on my arrival 
conlH° l1 / Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 

b ® desu / d for , thc defence the cantonment, and that by his own 
notL^ d . < ' l ’'v beariDg he lmd ke Pt the troops calm and steady, 
hold n 'Tn g u° U “* 0Ward a PP eal 'auce of some fugitives from the 

WcaSs‘fapanTc e 01% t0 ° alarm 

t “rr*** t tt* 

some that if A 1 , da - v - wa: " 1 believe, thought by 


some that if Mahomed J-ui i^tZ i 7 6 Wa8 > 1 belle 

the cantonment, it would ^ f y \ had ," md ‘ - *°* 

altogether wmnn- f„, ,i..._ lkn m to lus hands; but they were 


altogether wrong, for there were TzL • , his “ H,,d 'V but 

itent number of men within th» 

atastropin liad Mahomed Jan been hi 
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to make an attack; but this, with Macpherson’s brigade 
3uhneaiately in his rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the excitement I 
have described was going on outside. Hill§, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takht-i-Shah there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I 
thought it would be wise to withdraw from the city; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out. I therefore directed Hills to 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Iiizilbash named 
Futteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General Bright at Jalalabad to 
reinforce Gandamak by a sufficient number of troops to hold that post 
in case it should be necessary to order Brigadier-General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul; 
for I felt sure that, unless T could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus : ‘ If the wire should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gau laniak, sending Gough's Brigade towards Kabul. 7 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suffered 
a reverse, which 1 knew 7 only too well would give confidence to the 
Afghans, who, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, reviewing the incidents of the 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the con¬ 
comitant circumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
iailed to discover that any disposition of my force different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
h ftve averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation 
oi: my p.ul. Two deviation:; from my programme (which probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Commanders in question) were 
the principal factois in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day. Had Macpherson inarched at 7 a.m. instead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap J had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th were—killed, 4 British officers, 16 British 
and 9 Native rank and file; wounded, 4 British officers. 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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ATTACK ON THE TAKHT-I-SHAH 



CHAPTER- LYI. 


On the morning of the 12th I was cheered by hearing that the Guides 
had arrived during the night under the command of Colonel F. Jenkins 
—a most welcome reinforcement, for I knew how thoroughly to be 
depended upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

-Che first thing now to be done was to endeavour to drive the Afghans 
from the crest of the Takht-i-Shah; and I directed Macpherson, as 

soon as Iuh men had broukfasted, to attack the position from l)uh-l~ 
Miizang. Just then my mind was considerably relieved by n heliogram 
from Baker informing me that ho was on his way back to Kabul, 
i be message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previous day. 

Macpherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, of the fil’d Sikhs, with a detachment con¬ 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 500 British and Native Infantry. 

it was a most formidable position to attack. The slopes leading up 
t'- it were covered with huge masses of jagged rock, intersect- d by 
perpendicular cliffs, and its natural great strength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at different points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to bo deferred ; for I perceived that tho enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
^vould be necessary to attack them in rear as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker’s brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Macpherson to hold the ground of which he had gained posses¬ 
sion until Baker could co-operate with him next morning from tin Beni 
Hissur side. 


During the night Mahomed Jan, who had been joined by several 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages situated 
between Beni Ilissar and the Bala Hissar and along the snng-i- 
nawishta road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 13th,* had. 
tic ref ore, in the first place, to gain the high ground above these 
Xl ages, and, while holding the point over-looking Beni Ilissar, to 
whed to hU right and move towards the Takht-i-Shah. 

\\hen he had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
l epoitei thai large bodies of the enemy were moving up the slope of 
V K ! r011 ^ t ^ ul v dUagcs near Beni Hissar. To chock this movement, 

l 3 ° sition ^further 
* wrnte, who was in command of the leading 

* His force consisted of 4 m»«« p; n , . ... 

1 squadron !-th Lum. ; nth ! Artillery ; 1 Mountain P-ns : 

landers ; 7 companies Hunks • and "on . i t' 1 ,"'' 6 •- ,1 ) J /.'‘H 1 ' 

strengthened by 150 of the 5th i'unjll^Infa f lkhs : <l "‘ 1 sulwequently it was 
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of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ridge. It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate conflict 
took place. The leading officer, Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour- Sergeant Drummond fell by his side. 
For a moment even the brave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu¬ 
tenant Dick Cunyngham* sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi¬ 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them¬ 
selves on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in driving them down 
the further side of the ridge. 

By this successful movement the enemy’s line was cut in tw-o, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 3rd Sikhs prevented their rallying 
in the direction of Beni Hissar, the 92nd and Guides, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to the ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takhfc-i- Shah. The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11.30 a.m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They were here joined by some of the 72nd 
Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurkhas, under the command of 
Ido u ten ant-Colonel Money, who had fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar. 


A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for the honour of reaching the 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being the foremost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy that they wore driven off the heights. 

Irom my position at Sherpur T had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the inhabitants had 
joined tlie tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened \ 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and moving towards Siah Sang, whence the road b. tween the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. 

Having only too evidently lo<t control over the city, the value of 
Dth-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Macpherson to abandon it and 
move to the bhahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking with him six companies 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it was 


# Di:k Cunyngham received the Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on this <><.*< ision. 

+ This gallant non-commissioned officer was killed the following day. 
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CAPTURE OF SI AH SANG 



esirable to hold on as long as possible. The remainder of his tioops 
I ordered to be sent to Sherpur. To Baker I signalled to leave a party 
on the Takht-i-Shali under Lieutenant-Colonel Money, and to nio\ c 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, n\.n t _ 
the enemy off the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could see, w 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly 01 mec 
villages between Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from whicii it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon game 
possession of one village. The other, however, was resolutely hold, 
and the Artillery failing to effect a breach, the gates were set on file, 
but even then a satisfactory opening was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers’ turbans. 

Baker was now ablo to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de¬ 
spatched the Cavalry under Massy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achieved. The enemy fought stubbornly, but were at last 
dnven off. The 5th Punjab Cavalry, led by Lieutenant - Colonel 
L illiarus and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, aiul 
a grand charge was made by the Guides and 9th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major and 8 men; aud Captain Chisholmo,* Lieutenant 
1 rower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 18th. Our losses during the day 
were: killed, 2 British officers and 12 men ; wounded, 2 British officers 
e.nd 48 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combina¬ 
tion against us; but in case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the line of com¬ 
munication, and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I directed the 
detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, and that at Sell Baba to 
tall back on Lataband. Having great confidence in its Command* r, 

o on el Hudson, I determined to hold on to lataband for a time, 
though by so doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at 
Sherpur Were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most irn- 
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: oir£he Ghilzais, and prevent his encountering any serious opposition. 
At the same time, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could be seen 
occupying a hill on the Kohistan road ; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asmai heights, where they were 
joined by swarms from the city and the Chardeh valley. It then 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that the numbers of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt was possible. 
Foiled in their attempt to close in upon us from the south and west, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident they 
were preparing to deliver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as I had operated the previous day to the south of Shorpur. 

At 0 a.m. I despatched Brigadier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops : 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 
4 guns, Mountain Artillery; 14th Bengal Lancers; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles) ; 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles) ; Guides Infantry (400 
rifles); and 5th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles)* 

Covered by the tire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
which formed the northern boundary of the Aliabad Ivotal, thus 
•lacing himself on the enemy’s line of communication, and prevent¬ 
ing them from being reinforced. He then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leaving 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, end 
00 Guide s, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Clarke, 
to hold the hill. 


^o aid-Baker in his difficult task, I brought four guns into action 
near the north* west corner of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac¬ 
pherson to give him every possible assistance. Macpherson at once 
scjii. the (:7th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left roar; 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain gun- Opened 
file from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. 

The enemy fought with the greatest obstinacy, but eventually our 
troops reached t-1 • top of the hill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of ghazts had taken their stand, determined to s; 11 their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pinnacle, and I knew the position was gained. 

It was now a little past noon, and 1 was becoming anxious about the 
party left on the conical hill, &.$ Macpherson had holographed that 
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^tylarge bodies of Afghans were moving northwards from Indiki. 
^vith the intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the tribes¬ 
men who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan direction. I 
therefore signalled to Baker to leave the 67th in charge of the Asmai 
C1 ghts, and himself return to the lower ridge, giving him my 

reasons. 


Baker at once despatched a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
uut ei Captain Hall, to reinforce Clarke, who I could see might soon 
; )0 " ard P resse d, and I sent 200 rifles of the 3rd Sikhs (the only troops 
tlV ai ^ a ^le at the moment) to his assistance. 

watched what was taking place on the conical hill through my 
escope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy were, unnoticed 
> dm, creeping close up to Clarke’s position. I could just sec a long 
; f o r han knife appear above the ridge, steadily mounting higher and 
uglier, the bearer of which was being concealed by the contour of the 
, . * a nd I knew it was only one of the many weapons which were 
oar ried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforcements were 
s 1 1 some distance off, and my heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories the Afghans would never 
venture to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless an 
1 v.liohiiing superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
'/.] Next I heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 

to * 1 ! uinufce or t,wo (which, in my anxiety, seemed an eternity 
cl ^ on ^ hio plainly saw our men retreating down the Hill. 

st° Se in ^° dowe ^ b y the enemy. The retirement was being conducted 
a °B md slo . wly » hut fr° ni that moment I realized, what is hard for 
ritl8 h soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to 
eaa/e, that we were over-matched, and that we could not hold our 

ground. 


we ^ as evei *y man with him, fought splendidly; the 
' * na 3 y’force of numbers alono made themselves masters of the 
l • tion and captured two guns.f 


h'gdther at > , n u niv .J e fc l le .? ss o| . tb,s , P°. st - He and I had been cadets 

Mhertiur. * °it e n visited him while ho was in hospital at 

away and died nnf -Pl mre ^y suffering from no disease, but gradually faded 
t Hencr, i l 011 ? aft f ho 1 India. ^ 

these guns is ^n^mv 1 * U8 ues P a t c h» stated that ‘No blame for the loss of 
•Mountain Battery "^ attached to llic officers and men of No. 2 
Pit-utenant Monttum™ T V' cr,v llt ^ ue to Captain Swinley, the Into 

“Hh-ors, mm. l r"' seveiul Nativ, 

tor Hu- gallant manner in whfchth?^ t'"*)' ? on \P° 8in S t}; S un detachments, 
"j 46 °oly on the sudden inch ,»• ^ ‘°' 1 to Hieir guns to the last, and if. 

u "\v had to i> tire with th- I, -rf,' “'‘^whelming force of the enemy that 

Of the mi*ii COIJ , . l,,i *s oi two guns.’ 
ndyd. and .Surgoon-Maior .Todiu- 1 ! ^‘hnumts, one was killed and six 
attention to the wounded under f K(iV y Was •jp®uially mentioned for his 
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pl^Wh.ie all that I have described was going on, the enemy began to 
collect again on Siah Sang, and to make then* way round the eastern 


Hank of the cantonment towards Kohistan. 

I had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 
King’s Garden, between Sherpur and the city, to be on the look-out, 
and not to allow any of the enemy to pass in that direction. About 
1 p.m. some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river: these were met by Captain Vousden of the same regiment, 
who with one troop was employed in reconnoitring; he most gallantly 
charged in amongst them with only twelve of his men, the remainder 
being effectually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. Vousden succeeded in dispersing these heavy 
odds, and in indicting severe loss upon them— a very brilliant service, 


for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope I have 
made clear, to break up the combination by dealing with the enemy in 
detail, and preventing them getting possession of the city and the Bala 


Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordinary numbers 
they were able to bring together, and I had no reason to believe that 
it would be possible for them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the 
manner in which the conical hill had been retaken gave me a more 
correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook my con- 
iidence in the ability of my comparatively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superiority. It was a bitter thought that it might be my 
duty to retire for a time within the defences of Sherpur, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hissar, 
and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to the tribesmen. 

I had to decide at once on the course I ought to pursue, for, if i 
continued to act on the defensive, food and ammunition must be sent 
before dark to Macpherson’s brigade, occupying the hills above the city, 
and arrangements must be made for Baker’s retention of the Asmai 
heights. I heliographed to Macpherson to inquire the direction in 
which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were steadily advancing from 
north, south, and \vest, and that their numbers were momentarily 
becoming greater, to which the young officer in charge of the signalling 
station added, 4 The crowds of Afghans in the Chardeh valley remind 
me of Epsom on the Derby day.’ 

This decided me; I determined to withdraw from all isolated 


positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby securing the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a useless 
sacrifice of life. I only too thoroughly recognized the evils of tho 


THE RETIREMENT TO SHERPUR 

but I considered that no other course would be justifiable, 
and that I must act for the present entirely on the defensive, and 
wait until the growing confidence of the enemy should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacking them, or until reinforcements 
could arrive. 

The inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m., and the 
retirement was begun at once. The Afghans speedily discovered the 
retrograde movement, and no sooner had each post in its turn been 
evacuated than it was occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops 
the whole way back to the cantonment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, and many splendid acts of courage were performed, Major 
Hammond, of the Guides, earning the VictoriarCross ; but throughout 
there was no hurry or confusion, all was conducted "with admirable 
ioolness and skill, and shortly after dark the troops and baggage were 
safe inside Sherpur. That night the Afghans occupied the city and 
the Bala Hissar. 

It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, to act on the 
offensive against Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There is something in the determined advance of a compact, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire¬ 
ment is a different matter. They become full of confidence and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is the smallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what intense anxiety I watched for hours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un¬ 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the mere 
handful of men retreating beforo them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandishing their long knives ; but our brave men, inspired by the 
undaunted bearing of their officers, were absolutely steady. They 
took up position after position with perfect coolness ; every movement 
was carried out with as much precision as if they were manoeuvring on 
an ordinary field-day; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the wiiole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admirably carried out; 
and as each regiment and detachment filed through the Head-Quarters 
gateway I was able to offer ray warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thanks to my gallant comrades. 

Our losses dining the day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders, and 88 wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highland;, is, Lieutenant Eger ton. 
72ml Highlanders, and Captain Battye, of the Guides* 

* - ame utiieer who galhuitlv met his death during the recent Choral 
camping 11 , while commanding the regiment of which he was so justly proud, 
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The moment the gates were closed I telegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Coinmander-in-Chief, for I knew that tho 
enemy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the telegraph-wires. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible; and I recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities in these, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for anxiety as to the safety of the troops ; that 
sufficient supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for six weeks ; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammunition 
oth for guns and rifles to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between three and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of Wali Mahomed Khan 
and many other Sirdars, who begged for shelter in Sherpur, on the plea 
that .heir lives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them ; 
ostensibly, however, they were Cur friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
bn-dLir should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

ihc stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service. 







ways, three in number, protected by lofty circular bastions, and be¬ 
tween these and at the four corners were a series of low bastions 
which gave an admirable flanking fire. The wall on the western flank 
was of similar construction, but had been considerably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion .of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, where the 
wall, which had never been completed, was only seven feet high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner, the 
line then ran to the north-west, and, skirting the village of Bimaru, 
ended at the foot of the ridge. 

F rom this description it will be seen that, though the perimeter^ ^of 
Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 7,000 effective men to de¬ 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, were consider¬ 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
entire length ; to have given up any part of it would have been to 
repeat the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstone s army 
m 1841'. In fact, the Bimaru heights wore at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. So long as wo could hold the heignts we 
were safe from attack from the north; but if we' had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the whole of tiro 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become tmtenable. 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had been care¬ 
fully considered by a committee,! assembled by my orders soon alter 
our arrival in Kabul ; and a scheme had been drawn up detailing tho 
measures which should he adopted in case of attack. 

On the recommendation of this committee six towers had been con¬ 
st acted on the Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits r iade 
at the points where Infantry and Artillery*fire could be used with the 
greatest advantage. Those trenches were now deepened and pro¬ 
longed, so as to form one continuous line of defence, protected by an 
abattis; and the defences in the depression between the heights .v i ce 
arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen tho north-east comer, a battery was 
thrown up on the slope of the ridge, which was connected with the 
tower above and the village below. The village itself was loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and the open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire entanglements. Tho 
N ative Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parapets were piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed. 


I Fear and a half miles. ^ _ , 

r The committee consisted of Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, Lieutenant 
Golonel M. Perkins, commanding Royal Engineers, and Lieutenants ol on el 
• Gordon, commanding Royal Artillery. 
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a finished wall on the eastern face was raised by logs of wooTl 
battis and wire entanglements were placed in front. In the open 
space lying between the Bimaru ridge and the north-west circular 
bastion, a defence on the laager system was constructed out of gun- 
carriages and limbers captured from the enemy; while the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent flanking defence 
along the northern and western faces, was held as an independent 


post. 

I divided the whole of the defences into five sections, under the 
superintendence of five different commanders: Brigadier-General Mac- 
pherson, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier-General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood; and Brigadier-General Baker commanded the reserve, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights men¬ 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ridge, the weakest points in our defences. 

The several sections were connected with each other and with my 
Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and visual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
/Eneas Perkins, and it was mainly owing to him, and to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work was carried on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

During these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, being chiefly employed in looting the city and emptying the 
Amir s arsenal. The gunpowder had been destroyed as far as possible; 
out a great deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan’s 
eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir. 

On the afternoon of the 16th I received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his position by 
the Ghilzaia welcome because I could now feel assured that Lataband 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 


For the next five days nothing of much importance was done on 
either side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouring 
f< rts and gardens, causing a few casualties, and some of our troops 
moved out to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; but I did not undertake 
auy large sorties for to have attempted to drive the enemy out of the 
outlying posts which I oouJd not then have held, would Kve been a 
useless waste of strength. 





ARREST OF DAUD SHAH 

Qief trouble at this time was the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
the cantonment. I had good reason to believe that some of 
them, though full of protestations of friendship, had been in com¬ 
munication with Mahomed Jan, the high-priest Mushk-i-Alam, and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt sure that neither they nor their 
followers were to be depended upon. I was also somewhat anxious 
about the Patlian soldiers in our ranks, a feeling which I was unwilling 
to acknowledge even to myself, for they had hitherto behaved with 
marked loyalty, and done splendid service; but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in that they were, as I knew, being con¬ 
stantly appealed to by their co-religionists to join in the jahad against 
auc ^ bitterly reproached for serving then 4 infidel masters. Whether 
le y would be strong enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible 
co tell; but it would have been most unwise, as well as most painful to 
Dae, to show the slightest suspicion of these fine soldiers. It happened 
a .t Corps of Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
jcgunents the largest number of Mahomedans amongst them, were 
ocated at the two extremities of the Bimaru range, the points most 
1 e y he attacked ; to have made any change in the disposition 
have been to show that they were suspected, so I determined 
L llter taking their commanding officers, Colonels Jenkins and 
c Jueen, into my confidence) to leave them where they were, and 
merely to strengthen each post by a couple of companies of High- 


^as also considerably exercised about the safety of the large stacks 
0 irewood, grain, and forage, for if anything had happened to them 
we could not have continued to hold Sherpur. There were not enough 
' ntl8 h soldiers to furnish guards for these stacks, so I was obliged to 
ia\e them watched for a time by officers; an opportune fall of snow, 
'owever. on the night of the 18th, rendered incendiarism impossible. 
One other extremely unpleasant precaution I felt it my duty to take 
as the placing of Daud Shall, Yakub Khan’s Connnander-in-Chief, 
midcr arrest. I liked the man, and he had mixed freely with us all for 
mor ® ^kan two months. He was not, however, absolutely above 
• 11 'Picion : some of his near relatives were the most prominent amongst 
cur enemies; and I had been struck by a change in his manner 
owards me of late. In trusting him to the extent I had done, I acted 
agamst the opinion of almost everyone about me, and now that I had 
T doubt myself, I felt I was not justified in leaving him at liberty, for 
wore disposed to make use of his opportunities to our disadvan- 
a £©> his unrestrained freedom of movement and observation Would be 
certainly a source of great danger. 

1 or fckree or four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com¬ 
munication with Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
0 roacl1 Sherpur, so that we were without any news from the outer 
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but on the afternoon of the 18th I received a letter from 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough, conveying the disappointing intelli¬ 
gence that he had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty-one miles from 
Gandamak, and that he did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. The line to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on both sides of him was 
cut, his rear guard had been attacked near Jagdalak, there was a con¬ 
siderable collection of men on the hills to his front, and, as he reported, 

‘ the whole country was up.’ Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
whom Gough was immediately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until reinforcements came up from the 
rear. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 125 Artillerymen, 
73 Sappers and Miners, 222 Native Cavalry, 487 British Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas; in all, 1,381 men, besides 36 officers— not a very large 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con¬ 
sidered, augmented, as it would be, by the Lataband detachment, to 
move safely on Kabul. I had no hesitation, therefore, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advance without delay, thus relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of anything unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, was only 
victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had calculated that 
Gough would surely have relieved the garrison and brought the troops 
away. But now all was uncertain, and it was incumbent upon me to 
send them food. The difficulty as to how to get supplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to coir'ey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19th, the other on the 20th. The first got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into the hands of the enemy. 

On the 21st a heliogram from Hudson informed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected the next day; but as it had been found necessary 
to drop his ( avalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
better protection, I deemed it expodient to send him the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, for 1m had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak, where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly 
they started at 8 a.m. on the 22nd, with instructions to halt* at 
Butkhak should that post bo unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Finding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Mwor 
Greon, wl.o wm. in .rown.-nd of the regiment, made for the farther 
post, where he arrived with the loss of only three men killed and 
three wounded. 

Jt was not cas} to gt t loliablo information as to the movements or 
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cut 1011 8 of the enemy while we were surrounded in Sherpur; but 
noin spies who managed to pass to and from the city under cover of 
ni j^ gathered that plans wero being made to attack us. 

^ t >vas not, however, until the 21st that there were any very great 
signs of activity. On that and the following day the several posts to 
ie east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
rom that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders 
were being constructed. This looked like business. Next, information 
was brought in that, in all the mosques, mullas were making frantic 
appeah to the people to unite in one final effort to exterminate the 
m it e , and that the aged Mushk-i-Alam was doing all in his power to 
an the flame of fanaticism, promising to light with his own hand at 
< aiwi on the 23rd (the last day of the MoKarrcnn, when religious 
cxa tation amongst Maliomedans is at its height) the beacon-fire which 
vas to be the signal for assault. 

0 night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs and cries 
°. ® ^fghans outside the walls, but just before day the flames of the 

^ign, 1 1-iire, shooting upwards from the topmost crag of the Asmai 
were plainly to be seen, followed on the instant bv a burst of 

nnntr. J 


ui troops were already under arms and at then.’ posts, waiting for 
® assa nlt, which commenced with heavy firing against the eastern 
1 1 U sout ^ ern faces. The most determined attack was directed against 
two sections commanded by Brigadier-General Hugh Gough and 
0 011r J e nkins, who by their able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

t was too dark at first to see anything in front of the walls, and 
^ iC uy ' vere given to reserve fire until the advancing masses of the 
assailants could be clearly made out. Gouglfls Mountain guns, under 
lieutenant Sherries, then fired star-shells, which disclosed the 
a aching force up to a thousand yards off. The 28th Punjab 
* antr y were the first to open fire; then the Guides, the 67th, and 
• > each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the ghuzis who 

‘ippioached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
le toe Roving forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 am. the fight 
was carried on. ^Repeated attempts were made to scale the south- 
f' lS i' rn ail .d many times the i nemy got up as far as the abatfcis, 
at were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
' tempts had been most persistent.* 


, * oufioua exempli float!on <»i the paaatvo courage and indifferan c i»» 

0 aY^ Ktttivc ‘* ' vas r,! “ belumour of an old 'Mahomednr. servant of 
v' ; ^ t . lllls juncture. just at the time when the fight was 1 ,-,a. st, caul I 
jepons every few seconds from the officers comma. din- the 
h ,K “ l hli Bux (a l>v>tUi of the man who had been with mu throughout 
Juutiny) whispered in my ear that my bath was ready. Je was quite 
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after 10 a.m. there was a slight lull in the fighting, leading us 
to believe that the Afghans were recoiling before the breechloaders. 
An hour later, however, the assault grew hot as ever, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could be brought 
against them from the defences, I resolved to attack them in flank. 
Accordingly, I directed Major Craster, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutonant-Colonel Williams, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out over the hollow in the Bimaru range and open fire on a 
body of the enemy collected in and around the village of Kurja Kila. 
This fire had the desired effect; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p.m. 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full flight. 

Ibis was the Cavalry s opportunity. I ordered Massy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall all the open 
ground in the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to destroy some villages near the southern w-dl which had 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the enemy 
should bo driven, to facilitate the entrance of Brigadier-General 
Charles Gough the next day, for that officer had arrived with his 
brigade within about six miles of Sherpur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of his pitching them that he meant to halt 
mere for the mght. The villages were found to be occupied by ghazis , 
who refused to surrender, preferring to remain and perish in the 
buildings, which were then blown up. Two gallant Engineer officers 
tCaptain Dundas, V.C., and Lieutenant C. Nugent) were most unfor¬ 
tunately killed in carrying out this duty. 

Ihe relief 1 felt when I had gathered my force inside the walls of 
Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
that which I experienced on the morning of the 24th, when I realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tribal combination had dissolved, and that not u man of the many 
thousands who had been opposed to us the previous day remained in 
any of the ' iilagea, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbtu opposed to us. As the 
Contingent from the more distant districts advanced, they received 
accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 
they were joined by the inhalants of the numerous villages, and by 
the disaffected in the city.'r/It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combined forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
think that an excessive computation. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA RE-OPENED 


nr casualties between the 15th and the 23rd were remarkably few: 

2 officers, 9 men, and 7 followers killed, and 5 officers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded; while the enemy lost not less than o,000. 

I think I had great-reason to be proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow and the thermometer 
marking sixteen degrees of frost, officers and men were at their posts, 
and each day everj* available man had to be hard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardships 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and in perfect confidence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s brigade into Sherpur, a 
precaution which, however, w r as hardly necessary, as there was no 
enemy to be seen. 

I next set to work to re-open communication with India, Butkhak 
was re-occupied, and the relaying of the telegraph wa's taken in hand. 
General Hills resumed his position as military Governor of Kabul; the 
dispensary and hospital were re-established in the city under the 
energetic and intelligent guidance of Surgeon-Captain Owen ;* and in 
the hope of reassuring the people, I issued the following Proclamation .* 


* At the instigation of some seditious men, the ignorant people, generally 
not considering the result, raised a rebellion. Now many of the insurgents 
have received their reward, and as subjects are a trust from God, the British 
Government, which is just and merciful as well as strong, has forgiven their 
guilt. It is now proclaimed that, all who come in without delay will be 
pardoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of Koliistan, 
Samandar Khan of Logar, Ghulani Hyder of Ohardeh, and the murderers of 
Sirdar Mahomed Hassan Khan. Come and make your submission without 
fear, of whatsoever tribe you may be. You can then remaiu in your houses 
in comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you. The British Government 
has no enmity towards the people. Anyone who rebels again will, of course, 
be punished. This condition is necessary. But all who come in without 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. The British Government speaks only 
that which is in its heart.’ 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory: the city and 
the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops were re-opened, and 
before the close of the year the bazaars were as densely thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Kohistan came to pa 3 7 
then respects to me; they were treated with due consideration, and tho 
political officers did all they could to find out what they really wanted, 

* This hospital was admirably managed, and was attended by a largo 
number of patients, half of whom were women. The disease most prevalent 
in Kabul was ophthalmia, caused by dust, dirt, and exposure, while cataract 
aud other alfections of the eye wore very common. Dr. Owen, amongst hi 
other many qualifications, excelled as an oculist, and his marvellous cures 
attracted sufferers from all parts of Afghanistan. 
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basis of an arrangement for the peaceful administration 
of the country might be arrived at. 

While taking these measures, which I thought would create confi¬ 
dence in our clemency and justice, I endeavoured in other ways to 
\J prevent a repetition of further serious troubles.*/ Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an influential 
maHJc, who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosures within 1,000 yards of the cantonment were razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made ail round the outside walls and 
towards the several gate.,; of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
River. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re-occupation of the Bala Hissar, the defences 
of which were reconstructed so as to give a continuous line of fire, and 
admit of free circulation round the walls; roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hissar, and redoubts and towers were built on the 
Sliahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong fort—Fort Roberts—was constructed on the south-west 
point of Siah Sang, which commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river ; and as these two 
forts were not within sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
constructed ut the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur was thus made safe ; but for the absolute protection of the 
( ; il .y a g&iii8t an enemy operating from the Chardeh direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asraai heights, which completed a formidable 
lino of defences most skilfully carried out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staff. 




CHAPTER LVIII. 

Ihe outlook in Afghanistan on tho 1st January, 1880, was fairly satis- 
faetoi v ; the ti lings of tho defeat and dispersion, of the tribesmen had 
‘ <i far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited by the nows of our retiring from Sherpur, and by the 
t aiggeratod reports of their countrymen’s success. No complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme* for tho pacification of the country, and an early withdrawal 

t * In rf'ply to a reference made to uie on the subject, 1 represented that, 
befoif operations could be undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed, 
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northern Afghanistan. No withdrawal, however, would be 
possible until durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian fro..tier, and reliable guarantees given for the continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan neighbours. 

The two questions, therefore, which chiefly exercised the minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, with regard to 
Afghan affairs were, 'What was to be done with Afghanistan now we 
had got it? ai.d, 'Who could be set i-jp as Euler with any chance of 
being able to h »ld his own ? 

The second piestion depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrivel at with regard to tli e first, for the selection of a Euler 
could hardly be considered until it h ad been determined whether the 
several provine s of Afghanistan were to be again formed into one 
kingdom, or wh ther the political sch eme for the future government 
of the country sl.ould be based on the s eparation of the several States. 

I myself had euno to the conclusion, after much deliberation and 
anxious thought, hat the latter course was the least dangerous for us 
to adopt. Disintegration had been th^. normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a shor period which ended as far back as IBIS. Dost 
Mahomed was the rrst since that time to attempt its unifh \tk n. and 
it took him (the strongest Amir of the century) eight years after his 
restoration to establish his supremacy over Afghan-Turkestan, founceu 
years before Kandahar Hknowledged hh authority, and twenty -0310 
years ere he got posses* '» of Herat, a consummation which was 
achieved only just before A ath. His successor, Slier Ali, was five 
^ears making himself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material assistance he received from 
us - felt It would he in the future as it had been in the past, and that 
there would always be the danger of a Euler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 

it would be necessary to reinforce the Kabul garrison and the several posts on 
the Kyber lino by : 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery. 

One Heavy battery. 

One Mountain battery 
A detachment of Garrison Artillery. 

A brigade of Cavalry. 

Three companies of Sapm-rs and Miners. 
rj wo regimenis of British Jnfantn 
Six regime ill •. of Native Infantry. 

Drafts sufficient to rub. each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to S00 men. J 5 

d v-r^r^. t0 b t ^i , >: i r l ‘r c0me ? ts sent up by demv»es, and a Seem,! 
li.-.u, 1 G.IG j \viis'ap|iofntMh '' ’ *° U “ co,un,u,ld of which Major-General J. 

1 Sow General Sir John lioss, gTc.b! 
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or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as had happened with 
Sher Ali. A strong, united Afghanistan was very desirible, no doubt, 
could we be certain that ito interests and ours would always remain 
identical; but, in addition to the chance of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there w as the certainty that, evei if the man we 
might choose as Amir were t : o remain perfectly loya, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat its elf; the succession to tin throne would 
be°disputed, and the unification would have to begin ill over again. 
For these reasons I had no hesit 'ition in giving it as ny opinion that 
Afghanistan should be disintegra ted, and that we should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Sove*eign. 

My views must have commenced themselves to the Government of 
India, for in their despatch to the Secretary of S*ate, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of poli-y they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the ob ject they had at hear', viz., the safety 
of the Indian Empire and the tranquillity of its northern frontier; 
and in the communication to nnyself, conveying 'heir idea of the 
general principles upon which the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secre tary wrote that al arrangements for 
the establishment of a durable Government at Kalul depended on the 
selection of a suitable Ruler for that province ; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that lie British Government 
contemplated territorial annexation, which plight be caused by a pro¬ 
longed interregnum, it would be very yantageous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by his family r .iexions,his local influence, 
and his personal following, could be selected as the Ruler of the Kabul 


State. . 

There was another very strong reason why the Government of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely be made over. The first warning notes of a 
General Election were heard in India early in January. Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the policy of the 
Beaconsfield Government with regard to them ivas being severely and 
ad\ersely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclusion should he arrived at as to the administration of 
Afghanistan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
province before the meeting of Parliament should take place. 

The difficulty was to find the right man. Abdur Rahman, who I 
Pad reason to believe would be acceptable to the army, was far away, 
I could not find out where, and I could think of no one else at all 
suit able. Under the circumstances, I deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several loaders of the late combination against 
us, who were coi uad had with them the young 

Hpb:-apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of January I had received 
two communications from these people, one ostensibly written by 
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ia Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in¬ 
fluential chiefs; the tenor of both was the same; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted his innocence as to the 
massacre of the Embassy. I replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had declared that he wished it to be,* and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustaufif to visit Ghazni, in the hope that he might be 
able to induce the leaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of the country. 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, before what seemed to be a 
reliable report reached me that Abdur Rahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to Ladakhshan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton. 

A foiti light later Abdur Rahman’s mother, who resided at Kanda- 
mr, informed Sir Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an offer from Ayub to join him at 
aikh and march with him against the British. In this letter Abdur 
a uian lad replied that he would have nothing to do with any of 
1 ♦ / S . am ^* wll ° k ac * deceived him and dealt with him in the 
,1 1C ‘ 10U8 manner that characterized Slier Ali’s dealings with 

1-nmH\!% l 'n Ult 1 l le 1 1 ’ tiiat * le lla< l no intention of opposing the British, 
nni l/ 1 - t> w . e ^ was not strong enough to do so; that he could 
w}ir*Q > ,lAe . Ussia ** territory without the permission of the Russians, 
i , e l 5tnsioner he was; and that, even if lie got that permission, he 
no come either into Turkestan or Kabul without an invitation 


w 10 ^P 01 ^* 011 of\akub Khan was believed to be oik of the chid 
j r Ienen t disturbances, and as a powerful party in the count ry si ill 
looked forward to having him back «q iVwTir 1?,,].., . ‘ .ii t,, ,,,.,1-.. 


lonKwl r 'jisnu ounces, aim us a powerful party m the country si ill 

Sl ; ar to him back as their Ruler, l was directed to make it. 

Afo-hnmafi U< the ex-.Amir would never be allowed to return to 

u f \ b mq and that his abdication must be, as he himself at the time wished 
thm +iA 011SK l errHl revocable In support of this decision, I was inform' d 
Kli n, i v , uuammous verdict of guilty of murder, recorded against Yakub 
c5 T,LY° l0 c7,¥ aegre ^ 8 Commission, was substantially endowed by the 
aulhorit V !L j ut a ai , K ' ,bo Advocate-General ; and that, although other 

twolii-V iad ^ 0Us,(ler(Ml ^he evidence did not quite go so far as these 

Amir did ! ull<j hoii,iiies, the .general conclusion come to was that, if the 
wliirevr f 1(M - ,! ° linu ' at: the naassnc.ro of the Mission, he made no at tempi 
occasion 1 P° b0 on Re behalf, and that his whole conduct: on that 

and his comimuim) 1 ( ;' l |U Klhl '' 1, i l diderence to the fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
had contracted wilt the the solemn obli S a<ion which he 

employed awstattug the political officers in , snbseqiM b <- ,en **>• 

tb r WJ any greet We for the British W U £ mattera ' 1 ''’'l 1,04 ®*CT KW ® 

effect his purpose, and that it could lhut 110 armed opposition could 

mem of a stable government under a ImfY n accom }‘li8hcd by the establish- 

Kuler that we could accept- 
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_—_ is, but that, if he received such an invitation, he would obey it 
as an order. He concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub¬ 
mission to the British, as opposition was useless. Sir Donald Stewart 
telegraphed the substance of this communication to the Foreign 
Secretary, adding that Abdur Rahman’s family were well disposed 
towards us, and that there would be no difficulty in communicating 
with the Sirdar through them. 

In the meantime, I had been careful to acquaint the Government of 
India with my failure to come to any conclusion with the Ghazni 
faction as to the future government of the country, and the hopeless¬ 
ness of finding anyone of sufficient strength of character to set up as 
Ruler of Kabul; and I had suggested, failing a really strong man, the 
alternative of letting the Afghans choose for themselves some Ruler, 
other than lakub Khan, and thus leave us free to evacuate the 


country. 

About this time Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary, cacao to Kabul 
on a visit to me, and Captain West Ridgeway* took the place of rny 
Political Secretary, Mr. Durand, who left me to join the Foreign 
Office at Simla, Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, being appointed Chief of the political staff at Kabul. 

Ryall told me that the Indian Government fully appreciated the 
difficulty I was in about finding a Ruler for the province, and that, 
unless Abdur Rahman could be brought within negotiable distance, 
the alternative 1 had suggested would have to bo acted upon. 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sanguine about Abdur Rahman, 
and he warned Mr. Griffin, before he started for Kabul, that the 
Sirdar s letter to Ayub Khan indicated possibilities that might have 
the most important bearing on the solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It was Lord Lytton’s wish to 
place Abdur Rahman on the throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him the best opportunity of winning his own way to that position. 

' * ie difficulty was to get at him, in the first instance, and, in the 
iKtw id, to convince him of our wish and power to help him; while a 
not unnatural hesitation on the Sirdar’B part to enter Afghanistan 
without Russia’s permission had to bo considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Griffin the necessity for over¬ 
toil mg these difficulties in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghan, ,tau in the early autumn at latest; and he desired 
mr Oliver St. ,)ohn (Sir Donald Stewart’s political officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Rahman, through his mother, the Viceroy’s 
willingness to make him Ruler of Kabul and Turkestan, if he would 
accept the terms offered to him without delay. 


Xow CoIoikI Sir West Ridgeway, K.C.B. 
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i Viceroy communicated his views to the Secretary of State in 
the following telegram : 

,^ ecessar 7 to without delay some Native authority to which we can 
••store northern Afghanistan without risk of immediate anarchy on our 
evacuation of Kabul not later than next autumn, and if possible earlier. No 
V f v^ ,ec 5 ot “^ding in the country any man strong enough for this purpose. 

^ earl y Public recognition of Abdur Rahman as legitimate 

0 -^ost Mahomed, and o]ien deputation of Sirdars with British con- 
frr,^ 01106 i° er b- lm throne, of Afghanistan as sole means of saving the country 
from anarchy. Do you approve V 


Lord Cranbrook’s reply was as follows : 


would' v Abdur Rahman is acceptable to the country, and that he 

at K'llnii . °m 011t W1 ^ nor tbern Afghanistan, it is desirable to support him 
Sirdar* n Ad n n } ore s pontuneons any advances to him on the part of the 
is he ? 5 Ami n e appearance of British influence, the better. But where 
invited b do P r0 P° se to learn hi3 wishes and intentions? If 

held out. V PublL\eoo7nhT!!Tlm £* lml ^ oul ?. b 5% n . 


p. , y 7 J ..t'.m rm , 1L nrmg nun to Kabul should be then 
Sirdars, and his bUt f ° U °*’ ^ * Y 


T3 n i ' 16 f nc , 0 authe ntic intelligence was received that Abdur 

Q ‘ lr * ade 1 mil80 ^ f map ter of Afghan-Turkcstan , and was 

therefor 'Y 1 10 re P rcsonfca ti v e Sirdars at Kabul. It seemed, 

made to u llad when distinct overtures might be 

® aU VT* accordingly, on the 1st April Mr. Griffin 
addressed to him the following letter: 

ibis letter i> wnr entered Afghanistan, and consequently 

sul nit, to the British oU'? a J^b^b'utuil messenger, in order that you may 
to make to the pritM i ^ ftt Ka nd an Y representations that you may desire 
Afghani^.- Wh Government with regard to your object iu eh 


otering 


on ^ 1 ) 11 1 ^ a ^ llnan ’ '’ n friendly but guarded reply,* expressed in 


general terms his hope of being recognized as Anii’r. He greatly 
„ 8lref ’ e ' V10 ^ e ’ ^e friendship of the British, and their assistance in 
Imif 0 i Yi pca . c f and 0lder Afghanistan; but at the same time, ho 
Rod that his obligations to the Russian Government for the hos- 
innuty they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
i., S u P°n w nch our friendship might, be accorded to him, and while 
with ^.f C3iru f ° r th ° perruanent establishment of Afghanistan, 

wish’ a8ftls ance and sympathy, ho let it be understood that he 
Grtt^ Brit C ^ ^ Lhe potion of Russia as well as of 

tho Hmdu^Kush S to^di Il ™ Wor >J 16 added that he was ready to cross 

t. £ Z^£tzrjSiZ£Z ~ »«“»■ - w 

friend- hip ’ and ‘ its conditions.' 1 m U3 ^ t ^ 10 ‘ na ^ Ure °* 0Ul ‘ 

* Abdur Rahman’s letter is given in ^ 


ppeudix. 
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■, Mr. Griffin was directed to inform Abdur Rahman that 
the relations of Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires was 
a subject the Government of India must decline to discuss with him, 
and to explain that their declared determination had been the oxclusion 
of foreign influence and interference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition * which had at all tunes and under all circumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire,’ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Czar, which had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ Russia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in¬ 
fluence.’* 

Early in April the Mustaufi (whom, it will be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with the Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Kabul) returned with 4 * 
out having achieved much success. He had persuaded some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repre¬ 
sentatives came on to Kabul as bearers of a document signed by 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdars, and 189 influential tribesmen, 
setting forth their views and wishes ; but as these were all based upon 
the restoration of Yakub Khan, their proposals could not be entertained. 

On the 13th April I held a durbar, at which I received this deputa¬ 
tion ; all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and mali/tj of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Griffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Yakub Khan could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of the 
people f >r the Amirship, would be laid before the Viceroy; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any places except such as were necessary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were further informed that tho British 
army would be withdrawn as soon as the country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected; but that Kandahar would not again be united to Kabul. 

The effect produced was good. The deputation was greatly dis¬ 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to be permitted to return, but all 
present felt that they had received a definite reply. 




CHAPTER LIX. 

Sir Dovald Stewart’s division, which, I have mentioned, it had been 
decided should bo sent to Kabul to take part in the pacification of 

* Tki9 letter from the Foreign Secretary to Mr. Griffin is given in full in 
the Appendix. 
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JENKINS ATTACKED NEAR CHAR ASIA 

iern Afghanistan, left Kandahar* on the 30th March, and was 
expected to arrive at Ghazni about the 21st April. On the 16th I 
received a letter from Sir Donald, dated six days before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him. 1 , therefore, that same day despatched a 
small column, under the command of Major-General Ross, C.B., with 
He articles of food required; and as I thought it likely that my object 
1J J seu ding this force might be misunderstood, the deputation which 
a lended the durbar was told to explain matters to the Chiefs at 
I tU ai !’ and assu re them that tho advance would be peaceful unless 
ios miles should be provoked by their own action. Notwithstanding 
f^!s precaution, I thought it quite possible the column would be opposed, 
^ n news . concer ning Abdur Rahman’s advent was causing con- 
i (Kue excitement; and whilst the soldiers and a proportion of the 
\V* e ^ n | en ^ ere disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
a f \' ln , L ° gar resenfce d his appearance on the scene as putting an 
Mdto their hope, of having Yakub Khan reinstated. 
ntfo V 1 a v * ew > therefore, to prevent the Logaris from joining any 
strnno ? ^ 1 m, ’de on General Ross, I sent a party, 1,200 

Un°tV, ,n< oo i 0l ? Ucl Jenkins - in the direction of Charasia. 

Ghazni n ^° 88 cached Sar-i-top, forty-one miles from 

nlnr*f* v 11 ° t . d ^ tewart having arrived that same day at tho latter 
tho \v l 10 o ltl P llc communication was at once opened with him, and 
ment it Y™ si S lul hed that Sir Donald had fought an engage* 

receint, of h lUei X ?} 011 ^ le *^h, an d bad been entirely successful. On 
of tlio \ i i 8 111 f ^S encG 1 ordered a Royal salute to be fired in honour 
miiotinn -^ lQ , armouace ment 0 f which I hoped might have a 
1 Jh t 5 q T eot 0n J the exc itement which prevailed around Kabul, 
whn vvl? Was tll8a PP oin tcd. On tho evening of the 24th, Jenkins, 
bv ho T GnCa . m P ed Oharasia, heard that he was about to be attacked 
tont- . ogaris, under Mahomed Hasan Khan. At once striking his 
of fv \ C +° ‘ ecth1 ^ bis baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a parfcv 

and«In reCOnnoitr6ll P lhe Logar valley, strengthened his piquets, 
I im! °r ? n i &: ? Vem messcn S er inform me of the situation, 
assist me? la n - des P at °be& Brigadier* General Macpherson to Jenkins’s 
9 (i j> a In * be bad sta. ted, with four Mountain guns and 

Puniah V p! ry, i f(>ll0We ? ,a terbytwo more guns and a troop of the 3rd 
Hnoh p Ai aV i a l ^.’, 1 aud 1,3 a support to Macpherson, Brigadier-General 
SrSi’nTv the 0aV;Ury bri S ade ■** four Horse Artillery guns, 
A* I a Af half-way between Kabul and Chnraaiu,. 

nt i p. m . uu 2oth Macpherson ir i 3 

beyond the 'zang.inawUkta gorge ^Wo ile Y? ^ T 
of Jenkins's position; and wSnf thluhe ont ° « 0oJ 
semicircle round it, he pushed on Jenkins l ? 1 fo ™ ed a com P kte 
. qil . n , maH ?t ‘ . . Jenkmshad stood on the defensive 

>-.i Donald Stewart s division v. u 5 replaced ,r r , , 

Bombay. 1 at Kandahar by troops from 
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- IffSflfthe early morning, and the Afghans, who had advanced to within 
, couple of hundred yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 


his fire. 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery fire; the surrounding hills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
By four o’clock not a single living Afghan was to be seen ; more than 
200 had been killed, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty four wounded. 

I came up just as the fight was over; and being sure from the 
decisive character of the defeat that a retirement could not be mis¬ 
understood, I ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart’s arrival, and the consequent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of ihe Kabul Field Force, I prepared a report* for his 
information, which explained the geheral military situation in northern 
Afghanistan, and contained a statement of economic details which I 
thought would be of use to the Government, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen months in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidence. 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty eight guns, with 12,500 followers;! 
besides 15,000 men and thirty guns on the Khyber line, under the 
immediate command of Major-General Bright. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 5th May. On the same day we 
heard that die Beaconstield Administration had conic to an end; that 
a new Ministry had been formed under Mr. Gladstone; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Marquis of 
it i pon; and that the Marquis of Hartington had become Secretary of 


State for India. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure of meeting an old friend in my new 
Commander, that 5th of May was altogether not a happy day for me. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
Personally, I felt that 1 was deeply indebted to hbn for the confidence 
he had reposed in me, and for the warm support he had invariably 
accorded me. I had hoped that he would hc.vj had the gratification 
of seeing, while i t office, the campaign in which he was so much 


* The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in the 
Appendix ; the military portion is omitted, as it was only intended for Sir 
Donald Stewart's information at. the time. 

t Of thebe, more than 3,000 were doolie ^bearers, and nearly 8,000 were 
s&icw of iSative Cavalry regiments, and men belonging to the Transport and 
other Departments. 
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. satisfactorily concluded, and with the prospect of permanent 
; and I dreaded that a change of Government might mean a 
reversal of the policy which I believed to be the best for the security of 
oui position in India. Moreover, it was not in human nature to feel 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme command I had so 
greatly delighted in, into the hands of another, even though that other 
v as one for whom I had so great a personal regard, and under whom 
1 nad already served in the field. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern Afghanistan 
j, le . Force, and I retained the command of the two divisions at 
Aam , with Major-General John Ross as second in command; while 
- ajor-General Hills was given the brigades from Kandahar, which 
now became the third division of the Force. 

e idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was that he 
y °. U { ' 0CCU P.V Ghazni and Kabul; that my divisions should operate in 
v0 istan and in the direction of Bamian ; that General Bright should 
i°\e agamst the Ghilzais; and that a column from Kuram should 
* rC 1 0% er *be Shutargardan to Kabul. It was hoped that these 
timeVl 0118 ^ lave effect of quieting the country, and, by the 

n ley A ? ad been carried out, it would be possible to evacuate 

nonhem Afghanistan. 

forth' 1 1 ^ving ni y divisions thoroughly efficient and mobile* 

the n° s I ll%lce ^bey were expected to perform, I had largely replenished 
the U - >C1S my transport animals, which had suffered greatly from 
laln ^P° n them in supplying the troops with food and other 
work^ 1 ^ 8 dllr * n & ^be winter months; they had been continuously at 
. . ln ’ e inclement weather, numbers had died, and those that 
v, a f 1 < L ^ e< l u ired to be carefully looked after and given complete 
tt lnut ' r them fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
- e. imte wh0 i la <j taken, at my particular request, the arduous 
department, wished to revert to regimental duty, so 1 
as j) 1 ' 6 . obtained, the services of Lieutenant Colonel It. Low* 

* , 11 ?i Ct0r r b rans P°ft, under whose energetic and intelligent manage- 

to n k transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
monte -- ^ eud > circumstances prevented the concerted rnove- 

t H l 01 V ch t J lese preparations were made being carried out, but 
•/ ipe . 10 benefit of them when later in the year I was required to 

been r an a mar °b to Kandahar, which could not possibly have 

adnfiraM d transport not been in such 

Uopa^ment 1 by'lm^g to Kdo7oTtoe if ^ ^ 

at Kabul, and wit,, ,, view to open " ^ ° TT 

f ul o 11 P the roads unon which traffic 


Now Major-General Sir Kobe 
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een more or less impeded for some months, it was considered 
Arable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I aceom 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On nv 
return, I found a considerable change had taken place in the political 
situation. The Mustaufi had been deported to India; the corre¬ 
spondence between Abdur Rahman and Mr. Griffin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings with the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mustaufi was a firm adherent of the Sher Ali faction, and 
finding there was no hope of Yakub Khan being reinstated, and that 
we were negotiating with Abdur Rahman, he had espoused the cause 
of Yakub’s younger brother, Ayub Khan, and had been proved guilty 
of inciting the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. For this he was very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan ; nevertheless, I looked upon hh 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up the only party that could 
possibly be formed to counterbalance Abdur Rahman, who was astute 
enough to see that the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of his being able to get his ow T n terms from us. 

I 1 rom the letters he had written to his friends and relations in 
northern Afghanistan (the majority of which had fallen into our hands), 
it was evident that he was doing all he could to strengthen himself 
♦ we n at our expen: t-, and that he greatly disliked the idea of Kandahar 
being separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of his 
communications to Mr. Griffin he had made it clear that he expected 
tlu* whole inheritance of his grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, to be 
made over to him. 


Tho uncertainty as to the ve alt of the correspondence with abdui 
Rahman, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition ant 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the country 7 , suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar’s good faith that, in some quarters, tin 
question was curiously discussed whether it might not be necessary it 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub Khan, or else set 
up his toother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, w 7 e were in total ignorance of his character and pro* 
elivnie h evoi if U had been near enough to treat with, it appeared 
to me., iiioreo or, that we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to 
t)irow him over because, in conformity with Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not running quite straight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that wo should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
<>u 1)1H ,!f :11 ’ 1 approach to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
were averse to have him as their Ruler. 
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ABDUR RAHMAN PROCLAIMED AMIR 

Soon after this the situation began to improve, and early in July 
1 ’ Griffin was able to inform the Government of India that ‘ the 
probabilities of a settlement with Abdur Rahman appear far more 
favourable than they did last week. . . ‘ Abdur Rahman has seen 

that we have been fully informed of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and treachery would not be tolerated, and that, if lie intends 
coming to a settlement with us at all, he must be prepared to accept 
°ui terms rather than dictate his own.’ 

few days later a letter was received from Abdur Rahman, 
announcing his arrival in Kohistan. His near approach, and the 
repeat that he was willing to accept our terms, excited a keen and 
°pe ul interest throughout the country, for the Afghans had at length 
ecome convinced that the only chance of getting rid of us was by 
ageing an ^ ^ orm settled government we might establish, and 
ie^ u< grown heartily tired of perpetual fighting and of having to 
niamtaan bands of ghazis to oppose us, who were eating them out of 
iousl and home. With the exception of the Slier Ali faction, tliere- 
°h . whose interests were directly opposed to his, Abdur Rahman’s 
at \t u was welcomed by the people, , ml several of the most influential 
amongst them w^ent to meet him. 

end of July Sir Donald Stewart was empowered to con- 
i Ce . ,l P°lhical and military arrangements preparatory to wifch- 
r rom northern Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman was to b. 

nuni? ni ^ eC f aS 4 Kabul ’ ; he was to be provided with a sufficient 

lit- - t° t0 lengthen effectively his occupation of the city, and 
as u - Q \ G ,^ ven as muc h money (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
C 1 T ‘ong it necessary to meet his pres iit wants. It was to be 
noi o tllne< ^ *^hdur Rahman that the Government of India would 
ar Ul ° a ^ e *° &* ve him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
w 1 ]°y mone ^’ an( ^ that a ff er ho had taken possession of his capital he 
to b ? t0 rely upon hU °', vn resour ces for holding it. There was 
the \ ?° r V eat ' V ’ ant ^ questions of reciprocal engagements between 
were to he postponed until some settled and 
3 sponsible administration had been consolidated. 

could S ' e \ vart was ^h’ectod to make the best arrangements ho 

vi . t l t b( lU ' I:ahmau for the protection of the tribes and hnh- 

he de idi UU “T**" 8 * Uh0 Sitawr was to bo informed that, if 

diisimsiti, 1 ?i lU { ’ oou . u "Oic could give no better proof of his friendlv 

whotn lr. Brkh r ,HS avi °’"' to ' V:,V(U those of his own nation in 
wnom U.e Luus!* Government were interested. 

on* Donald Stewart considered thnt n v u,,; „ . . 

these instructions lo publijy pror'.d u “'"Y "t 

Kabul: for this ,,urpo.- h-held r durbsA «.u ^hrnan a- Amir of 
the Sirdar's r^cnlMWw tore . at which 

words, gave his reason* for ***** them t g 
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iSSffin then explained more fully the motives by which the Govern¬ 
ment of India were actuated in acknowledging the claims of Abdur 
Rahman. Immediately after the durbar orders were issued for an 
early retirement. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kuram route; but being 
anxious to see something of the Khyber line while I had the oppor¬ 
tunity, I started of! the following day to ride through the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gandamak, where I was entertained by General Bright and 
his staff. The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
interested in wandering over the place where Sir Robert Sale in some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war. 

My intention, when I left Kabul, was to ride as far as the Khyber 
Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have never been able to 
explain to myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back towards 
Kabul— a presentiment of coming trouble which I can only characterize 
as instinctive. 

The feeling was justified when, about half-way between Butkhak and 
Kabul, I was met by Sir Donald Stewart and my Chief of the Staff,* 
who brought me the astounding news of the total defeat by Ayub 
Khan of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade at Maiwand, and of 
Lieutenant-General Primrose,f with the remainder of his force, being 
besieged at Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LX. 


Fop. more than six months rumours had been afloat of Ayub Khan’s 
determination to advance on Kandahar; but little attention was paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Slier Ali,+ who had been a few days before 
formally installed as Wali, or Ruler, of Kandahar, informed "the poli¬ 
tical officer, Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
various chiefs at Herat, who had placed themselves under the leader¬ 
ship of Ayub Iihan and induced him to proclaim a jahad. Sher Ali, 
who evidently considered this news authentic, declared his belief that 
his own troops,£ who were then engaged in collecting revenue in 


* Colonel Margiegor and Lieu tenant-Colonel Chapman had changed nlaces 
the former joining Sir Donald Stewart as Chief of the Staff and the Jatr* r 
taki;^ up the same position with me. 

t Lieutenant-General Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in command 
(if the troops at Kandahar. u 

b 1 "':; 1 1 ' ( ' n •'ppointed Governor of Kandahar by the Amii 

\ atm o Khan after the treaty of Gandamak, and had since assisted Sir Donald 
Stew ait in tk .1 administration of the province. 

§ Local iSative levies. 
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tfdawar, would desert to Ayub Khan as he approached Kandahar, 
and he begged that a brigade of British soldiers might be sent to 
Girishk to support him. 

On General Primrose communicating this information to the Com- 
niandor-in-Chief in India, he recommended to the Government that the 
Bombay reserve division, located at Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi, should be mobilized so soon as it became certain that Ayub 
Khan really contemplated this move, as in his opinion the garrison 
at Kandahar would be left dangerously weak after a brigade had been 
detached for Girislik. 

Ayub Khan’s movements, however, were not ascertained until the 
2 < th Jime, when he had advanced halfway to the Helmand; it was coo 
late then to mobilize troops so far off as Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi with any chance of tlieh' being in time to check his onward 
inarch. The news of his approach spread rapidly, and had the most 
disturbing effect in Kandahar and its neighbourhood. The Governor’s 
authority daily diminished, and many of the inhabitants left the city. 

Ayub Khan had with him, when he started from Herat on the 
15th June, 7,500 men and ten guns as the nucleus of an army, which 
calculated, as he moved forward, would be strongly reinforced by 
tribesmen, levies, and gliazis . 

On the 4th July a brigade, under the command of Brigadier*General 
"Burrows, started from Kandahar, and reached the Helmand on the 
Hth, encamping on the near bonk of the river opposite Girishk. On 
^ le further bank Sirdar Sher Ali’s troops were located, having with 
riiem six guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in a body 
to the enemy, but did not succeed in taking their Artillery with them, 
as Burrows, on perceiving their intention, crossed the river and cap¬ 
tured the guns. 

. Brigadier - General Burrows’s position had now entirely changed; 
instead of there being a loyal force under the Wali, with which to co¬ 
operate and prevent Ayub Khan crossing the Helmand, he found him- 
ee lf with an inadequate number of troops, the Wali’8 men gone over to 
the enemy, and the Wali himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 

Finland was fordable everywhere at that season, making it easj’ for 
Ayub to cut off Burrows’s retreat; the first twenty-five of tho eighty 
Guiles by which ho was separated from Kandahar was a desert, and no 
J^ppfies were forthcoming owing to the hostile attitude of the people. 
Burrows therefore determined to retire to Khushk-i-Nakhud, an im¬ 
portant position half-way to Kandahar, covering the road from Girishk, 
and where supplies and water were plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on the 16th July. On the 22nd 
^ le Commander - in - Chief hi India, who hud been inquiring from 
General Primrose whether there were 4 any routes from the Helmand 
passing by the north to Ghazni, by which Ayub Khan might move with 
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its guns,’ telegraphed to Primrose : * You will understand that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayub, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do so. Government consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afternoon of the 26th information was received by Brigadier- 
General Burrows that 2,000 of the enemy’s Cavalry and a large body 
of ghazis had arrived at Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that Ayub 
Khan was about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Khan getting to Ghazni, General Burrows had to 
do one of two things, either await him at Khushk-i-Nakhud, or in¬ 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with Colonel St. John, he 
determined to adopt the latter course, as he hoped thus to be able to 
deal with the ghazis before they were joined by Ayub Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 6 a.m. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a large number of baggage animals, which Burrows considered 
could not be left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility of detaching any part of his already too small force for 
their protection. 

At 10 a.m., when about half-way to Maiwand, a spy brought in 
information that Ayub Khan had arrived at that place, and was occu¬ 
pying it in force; General Burrows, however, considered it then too late 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At a quarter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and the fight lasted until past three o’clock. The 
Afghans, who, Burrows reported.'numbered 25,000, soon outflanked the 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and the Native 
portion of the brigade got out of hand, and pressed back on the few 
British Infantry, who were unable to hold their own against the over¬ 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Our troops w r ere completely routed, 
and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 
for escaping total annihilation. 

Of the 2,476 men engaged at Maiwand, 984 were killed and 175 
were wounded and missing ;* the remnant struggled on throughout the 


British officers 
,, troops 

Native ,, 


Killed. 

20 

290 

624 


Wounded and 
Missing. 

9 

48 

113 


934 175 

Total, 1,109 

Of the regimental followers 331 were killed and 7 were missing; 455 trails- 
port followers and drivers were reported as killed or missing, but a number of 
these, being Afghans, probably joined the enemy. 

A large quantity of arms and ammunition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and carbines, and COO or 700 swords and bayonets. 
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to Kandahar, where the first of the fugitives arrived early on 
e morning of the 28th. Brigadier-General Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during the engagement, was amongs* the last to 
reach Kandahar. 


This lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart almost took my 
breath away, and we eagerly discussed the situation as we rode back 
together to Sherpur. It was impossible to predict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered into with Abdur 
Bahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would be; but we 
agreed that, whatever might happen in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the only means of affording speedy relief to the Kandahar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, became apparent, by telegrams received from 
Simla, that the Government were in doubt as to the best course to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place from 
which Kandahar could be most conveniently and rapidly succoured. 
This was not altogether surprising, for the authorities naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had been linally settled 
with Abdur Rahman, and it was only to be expected that, after what 
had occurred at Mai wand, they should be alarmed at the idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication with India during the four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to reach Kandahar. But there 
wus really no alternative, for, as Major-General Phayre* (commanding 
m Baluchistan) reported,! the troops available for Field Service were 
but few in number, it would require at least fifteen da's to equip 
them, and there was no organized transport at hand, the animals 
having been sent to distant grazing grounds on account of the scarcity 
°f water and forage. 

I knew nothing as to the actual condition of the troops in 
Baluchistan, except that, as belonging to the Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the best fighting races, and I had a 
strong feeling that it would be extremely unwise to make use of any 
but the most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan’s superior 
numbers, elated as his men must be with their victory at Maiwaud. 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to be expected, considerable 
e xcitemeuv all along the border; indeed, throughout India the 
^uouncement produced a certain feeling of uneasiness—a mere 


201 horses were killed, and 1,676 camels. 3o5 ]»< uies, 24 mules, 291 donkeys, 
an d 79 bullocks, were not forthcoming. 

* Afterwards General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.I3. 

t General Phayre reported on the 28th July that there were only seven 
Native regiments in Baluchistan, throe ot which were required for the lines 
communication, leaving only four available for Field Sendee ; and that a 
battalion of British Infantry and a lyif ery of Field Artillery required for bis 
( ''>luinn were a long way olf, being still in Sind. 
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ripple—but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the Mutiny anxious for better news from the north. 

To me it seemed of such supreme importance that Kandahar should 
be relieved without delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, that 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in-Chief, in the hope that, when he realized that a. 
thoroughly efficient force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On the 80th July, I dined with Stewart-, and, leaving his mess-tent 
at an early hour, I retired to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
following telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, I showed it to 
Stewart, for, although I knew that his views were in accord with 
mine, I could not with propriety have sent it without his knowledge: 


‘To Major-General Greaves,* Adjutant-General in India, Simla. 

‘ Kabul, 

‘ 30 th July , 1S80. 

‘ Personal and secret. I strongly recommend that a force be sent from this 
to Kandahar. Stewart has organized a very complete one consisting of nine 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, ana three Mountain batteries. This 
will suffice to overcome all opposition cn route ; it will have the best possible 
effect on the country, and will be ready to go anywhere on reaching Kandahar, 
being fully equipped in all respects. lie proposes sending me in command. 

‘ l°am sure that but few Bombay regiments are able to cope with Afghans, 
and c i.ee the Kabul Field Force leaves this country, the chance of sending a 
thoroughly reliable and well-equipped column will be lost. The movement 
of the remainder of the Kabul troops towards India should be simultaneous 
with the advance of my division towards Kandahar, it being most desirable 
t > limit the area of our responsibilities as soon as possible ; at the same time, 
it is imperative that we should now show our strength throughout Afghanistan. 
The withdrawal, under existing circumstances, of the whole force from Kabul 
to India would certainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and else¬ 
where. You need have no fears about my division. It can take care of itself, 
and will reach Kandahar under the month. I will answer for the loyalty and 
c'ood feeling of -be Native portion, and would propose to inform them that, 
a , soon as matters have been satisfactorily settled at Kandahar, they will be 
sent straight back to India. Show this to Lyall.' 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which were daily becoming crowded with armed -Afghans 
from Abdur Rahman’s camp, and the prospect of troop , having to 
leave at once for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to 
brine; lie negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
was accordingly arranged that Mr. Griffin should meet him at Zimina, 
about sixteen miles from Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
results, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom 
we all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the very 

* Now General Sir George Greaves, G.C.B., G.O.M.G. 
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and difficult negotiations which he had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

In taking leave of His Highness, Mr. Griffin invited him to come 
to the British camp the following day to be received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur Rahman himself was quite willing to come, and 
some of his supporters were in favour of his doing so, but others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would 
leave him if he persisted.’ After a stormy meeting with his Cniefs, 
the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows: ‘ If you really wish me to 
come to you, irrespective of the opinion of the people, I am quite 
ready to do so. Please write and let me know your wishes. I am in 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know their own interests, 
good or bad. What can I do ? I am most anxious to meet you.’ 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would be impolitic 
to press for an interview, for instead of strengthening the Amir, as 
had been the intention, it was evident it would have the opposite 
effect, so the meeting was given up. 

On the morning of the 3rd August the telegram arrived from Lord 
Ripon, which I had been so anxiously expecting, authorizing the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing that I should be placed 
in command. 

1 heard afterwards that my message to the Adjutant-General was 
received at Simla at a most opportune moment. Lyall took it without 
delay to Lord Ripon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering the movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Excellency considered, entitled their 
opinions to be treated with respect. 

I set to work at once to organize the column which I was to have 
the great honour of commanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart; 
he gave me carte-blanche, and I should only have had myself to 
blame if every unit had not been as efficiently equipped as circum¬ 
stances would admit. 


I wished that the force should be composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with me throughout the campaign; but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more than their share of 
J-ghting, besides having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult their commanders before 
detailing the troops. With the exception of three, who thought that 
t loir regiments had been long enough awc.y from India, all, to my 
great .delight, eagerly responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to g orison Kandahar, 
but should bu sent back to India as soon as the fighting ceased. 
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_,/hen the several regiments were decided upon, every man not 

likely to stand the strain of prolonged forced inarches was weeded 
out, and the scale of baggage, tents, and impedimenta was reduced to 


a minimum.* 

I had no fear as to the officers and men ably and cheerfully 
performing their part of the task; we had been long enough togetliei 
to enable us thoroughly to understand and trust each other, and I felt 
that I could depend upon each and all to respond heartily to whatever 
call I might make upon them. 

The question of supplies was my greatest anxiety, and I had many 
consultations with my experienced Commissariat officer, Major 
Badcock, before I could feel satisfied in this respect. 

The transport, as I have already recorded, was in good order ; it 
was fortunate that the soldiers had been practised in loading, leading, 
and tending the animals, for the Afghan drivers deserted to a man a 
inarch or two from Kabul, and the Hazaras followed their example on 
reaching their own country. Sir Donald Stewart’s account of the 
troubles he had encountered during Ids march from Kandahar was not 
very encouraging, and I should have been glad if I could have taken a 
larger amount of supplies;'}’ but on this point I had to be guided by 


* Each British soldier was allowed for kit and camp-equipage, 
including great-coat and waterproof sheet - 
Each Native soldier - 
Each public and private follower * 

Each European officer - 
Eveiy eight officers for mess - 
Each staff-officer for office purposes - 
Each Native officer - 

+ The amount of supplies taken with the force was as follows : 


30 lbs. 

20 ,, 

10 „ 

1 mule. 
1 „ 
80 lb’s. 
30 „ 


For British Troops. 

Bread-stuff - 
Preserved vegetables 
Tea, sugar, salt, and rum 


5 days, 
15 „ 
30 ,, 


Foh Native Troops aud Followers. 

Flour.5 days. 

Dal and salt - - • ■ - 30 ,, 

Rum for spirit-drinking men - - - 8 ,, 

Sheep, ten days’ supply for British troops and four issues for Native 
troops, with 20 per cent, spare. Nearly 5,000 sheep were pur¬ 
chased on the march. N.B.—There are no horned cattle in 
Afghanistan, except those used for the plough or transport. 

In addition to the above, a small reserve of lime-juice, pea-soup, and tinned 
meat was taken; these proved most useful, and might have been increased 
with advantage had carriage boon available. 

I gave strict orders that the reserve of bread-stuff, flour, and sheep was 
never to be used without my sanction, and that wherever po-.-ihle food tor 
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of animals that could be allotted to the column, -which 
was necessarily limited, as carriage had to be provided simultaneously 
lor the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,9S6 
inen of all ranks and eighteen guns, divided into three brigades of 
Infantry, one brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of Mountain 
Artillery. There were, besides, over 8,000 followers* and 2,800 horses 
a ^d gun-mules. 


It was designated the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. 

Major-General J. Ross, C.B., was given the command of the Infantry 
vision, his three Brigadier-Generals being Herbert Macpherson, 
• IX Baker, and Charles Macgregor. Brigadier-General Hugh 
ough commanded the Cavalry brigade ; Colonel Alured Johnson the 
-i cillery; while Colonel iE. Perkins held the position of Commanding 
^oyal Engineer; Deputy-Surgeon-General J. Hanbury that of Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer; and Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Chapman, Chief 
of the Staff. 

From the detail of the force given below, f it will be seen that there 


Jhc days consumption was to be purchased. Wo had occasionally to trench 
, le but we nearly made it up at other places, and wo arrived at 

Kandahar with three days’ supplies in hand, 
t he followers consisted of: 

Doolie-hearers - - . . - 2192 

Transport and other departments - - - 4,698 

Private servants, and saices of Native Cavalry 
regiments - ..... 1,244 


Total 

- 8,134 

t DETAIL OF FORCE. 



1st Infantry Brigade. 

92nd Highlanders .... 

23rd Pioneers .... 

24th Punjab Native Infantry - 
2nd Gurkhas - . . 

British. 

651 

Native. 

701 

575 

501 

Total 

651 

1,777 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 



^^^Bigh landers .... 

f^kh Lifantrv - 

3rd Sikh Infantry .... 

5th Gurkhas . 

British. 

787 

Native. 

612 

570 

561 

To tfil 

787 

1,743 
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no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro¬ 
portion to the strength of the other branches. This was my own 
doing; I was pressed to take more and heavier guns, but, after due 
consideration, I decided that I would only have Mountain batteries. 
We could not tell how long the Kandahar garrison would be able to 
hold out, so that our first object must be to reach that place with the 


3rd Infantry Brigade. 


60th Rifles, 2nd Battalion 
15tli Sikhs 

25th Punjab Native Infantry 
4th Gurkhas 


British. Native. 

616 — 

— 650 

— 629 

— 637 


Total - - 616 1,916 


Cavalry Brigade. 

British. 

9th Queen s Royal Lancers - - - 318 

3rd Bengal Cavalry .... — 

3rd Punjab Cavalry - — 

Central India Horse - 

Native. 

394 

108 

495 

Total 

318 

1,297 

Artillery Division. 


6 -8th Royal Artillery—screw guns 

11 -9th Royal Artillery 

No. 2 Mountain Battery 

British. Native. 
95 139 

95 139 

140 

duns. 

6 

6 

6 

Total - 

190 418 

18 


Total of Force. 


British troops ...... 2,562 

Native „.7,151 

British officers - - . . . - 273 

Guns ------- 18 

Cavalry horses 1,779 

Artillery mules ’450 


Two hundred rounds of ammunition were taken for each Infantry soldier : 
seventy rounds were earned by each man, thirty rounds were hi.reserve with 
the regiment, and a hundred rounds in the Field Park. 

Each Mountain battery had : 


Common shell 
Double shell 
Shrapnel shell 
Star shell 
Case shot 


264 

60 

144 

24 

48 


Total - 

And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park. 


- 540 round* 
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possible delay, and wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
there were practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
rapidly as we might otherwise have done. 

For the equipment of the force, inclusive of carriage for footsore 
soldiers* and followers, and allowing ten per cent, spare, more than 
8 >000f animals were required. 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian corn in the 
ear was almost everywhere procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
large majorh^ of the Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Throughout the march great difficulties were experienced in pro¬ 
curing food, but they were always overcome, with the able assistance 
Major Hastings and his political staff,J and by means of the 
admirable arrangements made by the Commissariat§ and Transport!! 
officers, who were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of having to start again at an early hour the following 
morning, had often to work far into the night. 

The want of fuel was our chief drawback. We had on many occa¬ 
sions to purchase houses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
*vood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothing to cook 

* British troops were allowed ponies at the rate of 2 per cent, of strength. 

Native troops were allowed ponies at the rate of per cent of strength. 

followers were allowed ponies at the rate of 1$ per cent, of strength. 


Number of animals 
left Kabul 
Purchased during 
march 2 - 

Number of animals 
reached Kandahar 
Casualties during 
march - 



Yabus, or 
Afghan 
ponies. 

Mules. 

Indian 

ponies. 

Donkeys. 

Camels. 

that 

1,589 

4,510 

1,244 

912 

6 1 

the 

35 

1 


208 | 

171 

that 

1,179 

4,293 

1,138 

1,078 1 

177 

the 

445 

218 

106 

■ «i 



?J ri 'i or Hastings, Captain West Ridgeway, Major Euan Smith, C.S.I . 
$ M * Brothero. 

H' Badcock, Captain A. Rind, and Lieutenants CL Fitzgerald, 

• u^kes, and II. Lyons Montgomery, all of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

33 rf i J T? Remint-Colonel R. Low, Bengal Staff Corps; Captain \V. Waiter, 
Lioni.^Il a Captains G. H. Eliot and C. R. Maogregor, Bengal Staff Corps : 
Hussav^p 8 Booth, 33rd Foot, H. El verson, 2nd Foot, R. Fisher, 10th 
' ’ Wilson, 10th Hussars, and C. Robertson, 8th Foot. 


8 .o% ■ 


on both'oJ 100 11 ad animals to be.taken against th- will of the owners, and 
asions the matter was amicably settled in the end. 
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with save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to be dug out and 
collected after a long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger. 

One day’s corn was carried by each animal in addition to the 
ordinary load, and as far as Ghazni grain was tolerably plentiful; 
beyond "that we had to depend for forage on the crops still standing. 
At the end of the day’s march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades; from these all that was required was cut and carried 
away, the fields were then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, who also adjusted all claims on 
account of wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc., brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
my Head-Quarters being with the first and third Infantry brigades at 
Beni Hissar. on the way to the Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter line by Maidan, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
G a.in. the following morning we began the march to Kandahar. 




CHAPTER LXI. 

Before daybreak on the 11th August, as I was starting from camp, I 
received my last communication from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my wife, sent off from a little village in Somerset- 
sliire, congratulating me and the force, and wishing us all God’s speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan w T as over, and that I would soon be able 
to follow. 

Pour days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-six miles. So far the country was easy and supplies plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter¬ 
ing on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were inevitable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it. was necessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowded cam ping grounds might be avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

When it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11.000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual, that the fuel 
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icli it was cooked had often to be brought from long distances, 
and ^bat a very limited time was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how essential it was that even 
L le stupidest follower should be able to find his place in camp speedily, 
•and that everyone should know exactly what to do and how to set about 
doing it. 

On the march and in the formation of the camps the samo prm- 
C1 P es were, as far as possible, applied each day. The ‘ rouse ’ 
sounded at 2.45 a.m., and by four o’clock tents had been struck, 
a ogage loaded up, and everything was ready for a start. 

- s a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
a out five miles, two of the four regiments being in front, with the 
0 ler ^ wo on either flank. Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
her • accom P an * e ^ by a Mountain battery; then followed the field 
hospitals, Ordnance and Engineer parks, treasure, and the baggage, 
nassed according to the order in which the brigades were moving. 

- ie t urd Infantry brigade with its Mountain battery and one or two 
loops of Cavalry formed the rear guard. 

ei-ri " a ,^ minutes was made at the end of each hour, which at 

I) 1 ' > Y? c * oc k was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
roa ast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
^vantage of these intervals to get a nap, awaking greatly refreshed 
q 1 a * e w minutes’ sound sleep. 

cani U an ^ va l a t the resting-place for the night, the front face of the 
1 ? Was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
bril 11 ]^ the column on the next day’s march* Thus every 

part’ l ^ itS tUrn of rear S uard dufc y» which was very arduous, more 
i'ea } Cl1 ai ^ V a ^ er having Ghazni, the troops so employed seldom 
n ‘ ? Ung tlie baiting-ground before Rix or seven o’clock in the evening, 
ar *d sometimes even later. 

the Mi°* ^ 1G mos ^ troublesome duties of the rear guard was to prevent 
wlir ° , owors from lagging behind, for it was certain death for anyone 
s la .yod from the shelter of the column; numbers of Afghans 
beiiv^ 8 , 10vcred a bout on the look-out for plunder, or in the hope of 
e tern 1° 6 to . 8end a Kafir, or aii almost equally-detested Hindu, to 
dutv t ^' r ^^ on * Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
aiac | t ! JCt ' ftme most irksome, for the wretched followers were so weary 
l Qindr°° B °r 6 they hid themselves in ravines, making up their 
effort * i G * and en treating, when discovered and urged to make an 
Possibl °i , W ^ ere ^bey were. Every baggage animal that could 
withst u V Spared was used to carry tbe worn • ut followers ; but not- 
a bouldb tllis , and tbe care taken by officers and men that none 
four v Cft behind, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 

The 0 80ldici »- 

' ,inat ion of temperature (at times as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) was most trying to the troops, who had. to 
carry the same clothes whether the thermometer was at freezing-point 
at dawn or at 110° Fahr. at mid-day. Scarcity of water, too, was a 
great trouble to them, while constant sand-storms, and the suffocating 
dust raised by the column in its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, and 
transport animals were brought to me each evening, and I made it 
my business to ascertain how many men had fallen out during the 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head-Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavalry and the second Infantry brigade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient being in many 
places one in four, and most diflicult for the baggage animals; but by 
posting staff officers at intervals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to relieve the pressure, we got over it much 
more quickly than I had expected. 

On the 15th we reached Ghazni, ninety-eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of peculiar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
share in its capture, forty-one years before, that my father was given 


the C.B. 

I was met by the Governor, who handed me the koj's of the fortress, 
and I placed my own guards and sentries in and around the city to 
prevent collisions between the inhabitants and our troops, and also to 
make sure that our demands for supplies were complied with. Up to 
tliie point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water. 

Our next march was across a barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Yargliati. On the way we passed Ahmedkhel, 
where Sir Donald Stewart won his victory; the name had been changed 
by the Natives to‘the Resting-place of Martyrs,’ and the numerous 
freskly-covered-in graves testified to the ghazi*' heavy losses. The 
remains of the .few British soldiers, who had beon buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to view 
and scattered about. 

At Chardeb, our noxt hailing-place, a communication from Colonel 
Tanner, Commanding at Kelat-i-Gbilzai, was brought to me by a 
Native messenger; it was dated the 12th August, and informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, but that the garrison had supplies 
for two months and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 21st. we an red at a point thirty miles from Kclat-i-Ghilzai, 
whence we opened heliograph communication with that place, and 
were told of an unsuccessful sortie made from Kandahar five days 
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efore, in which General Brooke and eight other British officers Lad 
been killed. 

On the 23rd Kelat-i-Ghilzai was reached. The garrison* had been 
well taken care of by Colonel Tanner,f and a large quantity of food 
for man and beast had been collected; but I thought it unadvisable at 
present to continue to hold the place, and have to keep open com¬ 
munication between it and Kandahar, and as I could see no compen¬ 
sating advantage in doing so, I determined to withdraw the troops and 
take them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner’s report satisfied me there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day; both 
men and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
miles. 

I had endeavoured to keep the Government of India informed of my 
progress by a message from Ghazni, and one from Oba Karez on the 
18th August, but neither reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the 30th August. It was as follows: 


‘ Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 

£ 23rd August, 1880. 

1 h<* ioroe under my command arrived here this morning. The authorities 
at Kandahar having stated on the 17th instant that they have abundant 
supplies and can make forage last until 1st September, I halt to-morrow to 
rest the troops, and more espi chilly the transport animals and camp-followers. 

1 he force left Ghazni on the 16th, and has marched 136 miles during the lust 
(i ight days ; the troops are in good health and spirits. From this I purpose 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh K mdanar. I 
nope to be in heliographic communication with Kandahar from Robat, distant 
twenty miles, on the 29th. If General Phayre reaches Taklit-i-Pul, I should 
also hope to communicate with him and arrange a combined movmimnt on 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison with me, making the 
l'ort over to Mahomed Sadik Khan, a Tcki Chief, who had charge of the 
place when we arrived in 1879 ; the present Governor, Sirdar Sheriudil Khan, 
refuses to remain. We have met with no opposition during the march, and 
have been able to make satisfactory arrangements for supplies, especially 
lorage, which at this season is plentiful. The Cavalry horses and Artillery 
mules art* in excellent order ; our casualties to date are, m soldier 72nd 
Highlanders, one sepoy 23rd Pioneers, one 2nd Sikhs, two si po> 3rd Sikhs 
> one sepoy 4th Gurkhas, two sepoys 24 th Punjab Native Infantry, one 
Duffadar 3rd Punjab Cavalry missing ; six camp-followers dead, five missing. 
1 he missing men nave. I fear, been murdered. I telegraphed from Ghazni on 
the 15th, and from Oba Kan z on the 18th August.’ 

I wrote also to Major-General Phayre, telling him of the date on 
which 1 expected to reach Kandahar, and that if 1 heard of his being 


. * The garrison consisted of 2 guns of C/2, Royal Artillery. 145 rifles of 
tin- 6Gth Foot, 100 of the 3rd Sind Horse, and the 2nd Bahmh Regiment, 
o39 strong. 

t Now Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel Tanner, K.C. Li. 
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where near I would arrange my movements to suit his, in order 
that the two forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan’s 
position. 

As I was afraid the supplies at Kandahar would be insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Phayre 
a memorandum* of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged him to get pushed up from the rear such articles as were 
more particularly wanted. I pointed out that we were badly off for 
boots, and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great¬ 
coats fit for wear, which were used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we inarched to Jaldak, seventeen miles, and the same 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where I received a letter from 


Lieutenant General Primrose, informing me that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siege on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Baba Wali Kotal. in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th feeling very unwell, and soon 
found I was in for an attack of fever. The heat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun. I had now to give in for the time being, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con¬ 
veyance for a General on service; but there was no help for it, for l 
could not sit a horse. 


* Estimate of daily requirements for the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force and 
the Kelat-i-Ghihai garrison : 


Europeans 
Native troops - 
Followers 

Horses 

Transport — yabus 
donkeys 400. 
Meat - 
Bread-stuff 
Vegetables 
Rice - 
Salt - 
Sugar - 
Tea 
Rum, 

Atta 
Dai! 

Ghee 
Salt 
Grain 


1,592, mules and ponies 


- 3,200 

- 8,000 

- 8,500 

- 2,300 
5,926, camels 


400, 


'5 per cent. 


Klil.' r-1 -G HI MSA I, 

2 Uh AugvM, 1880. 


4,000 lbs. 

40 ruaunds. 1 
4.000 lbs. 

800 „ 

133 „ 

600 „ 

150 „ 

80 gallons. 
320 maunds. 

19 * „ 

„ 

700 „ 

A. R. BADCOOK, Major, 

Deputy Commissary-General. 


A mauud is equivalent to 80 lbs. 
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yTihThat day the 3rd Bengal and 3rd Punjab Cavalry inarched thirty- 
four miles to Robat, in order to establish direct heliographic com¬ 
munication with Kandahar. The main bod}' halted about half-way, 
when I again reported progress as follows : 


* Shahii-1-Safa, 

‘27 th August, 1880. 

{ % force arrived here to-day. I received a letter yesterday, dated 25th, 
bom Colonel St. John. He writes : “The rumours of the approach of your 
torcc have been sufficient to relieve the city r Irom investment. On Monday 
ni gbt the villages on the east and south were abandoned by their mixed 
garrisons of ghazis and regulars* Yesterday morning Aynb struck his camp, 
juid marched to a position on the Arghandah, between Baba Wali and Sheikh 
Chela, due north of the city, and separated from it by a range of rocky lulls. 
He lias about 4,000 Infantry regulars, six 12-pounders and two 9-pounders 
rifled, four 0-pounder smooth-boro batteries, and one 4-pounder battery, 2,000 
sowars, and perhaps twice that number of ghazis. of whom a third have fire¬ 
arms. The Kizilbashes and Kohistanis in his army, about 1,200 Infantry 
and 300 Cavalry, offered to desert and join us directly we made a show of 
attack. They arc at last aware of Abdur Rahman’s succession, hut I think 
Ayub will remain unmolested until the arrival of the Kabul force, provided 
h‘‘ waits, which is unlikely. He will, 1 expect, strike away north into 
Khaki. on which line a vigorous pursuit will give us his guns. Maclaine, 
Royal Horse Artillery, is still a prisoner ; I am making every effort 1<> obtain 
ms release, but I am not very hopeful of success. This morning, the 25th, 
1 went to the Held of the unlucky sortie of the 16th, and found the bodies of 
the poor fellows who fell there, some forty in number ; they will be buried 
this afternoon. All the wounded are doing well. No signs or tidings of 
- hayre.” General Gough, with two regiments of Cavalry, is at Robat ; they 
me m heliographic communication with Kandahar. General Primrose helio¬ 
graphs that Ayub Khan has entrenched his camp at Baba "Wali. The force 
marches for Robat to-morrow, seventeen miles distant from Kandahar.’ 

The following day the column joined the two Cavalry regiments at 
Robat, where I was met by Lieutenant- Colonel St. John, from whom 
I heard that Ayub Khan was likely to make a stand. I thought it 
prudent, therefore, to halt on Sunday, the 29th, and divide the last 
twenty miles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 
might arrive fresh as possible, and lit for any work which might be 
required of them ; for should Ayub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
would have to be followed up, and his army attacked and defeated 
wherever we might overtake him. 

Before leaving Robai, a letter arrived from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his »rco being able to co-operate with mine, 
fur his leading brigade, ho wrote, had only just got to the Kohjnk Pass. 
This was to be regretted, but it was unavoidable. I was well aware 
uf the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison, and I knew if co-operation had been possible 
it would have been effected. 
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We encamped at Momund on the 30tli, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla: 

1 M y fore-* arrived here to-day; we march to Kandahar to-morrow. Genera 
Primrose heliographs that a letter from Ayub’.s camp brings information tna 
the mother of the late Heir-Apparent, Abdulla Jan, with other ladies, n 
hei u - -nt to Zamindawar. Arrival of the young Musa Jan in Ayub s camp i* 
confirmed. Hashim Khan is also there. The position is being strengthened, 
e.siK‘0 llv on the PiT Pairnal side, when two guns have been placed with 1 '•* 
moments. From further information, I learn that the Baba Wali K 0 *^ 1 
occupied by three regiments and two guns. The Kotal-i-Mureha is held >y 
the Kabul regiments, and Ayub’.s vi, camp is at Mazra, where it is said tin 
the majority of his guns are parked. I propose to encamp the Infantry to tm 



my own time. The country he is occupying is, from description and uiap, 
extremely difficult 8nd easily defensible, and each separate advance will reepi i i • 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent unnecessary loss of Hit*.’ 

Or the morning of the 31st we marched into Kandahar, just ovei 
313 juiles from Kabul The fever, which, had attacked me rathe* 
sharply, had left me extremely weak, and I was unable to ride tlu‘ 
whole ay. I got on my horse, howeve r, some distance from Kandaluu 
to meet GoneraJs Primrose, Burrows, and Nuttall, who came out to 
receive the column. As we approached the city, the whole garrison 
turned out and gave us a hearty welcome ; officers and men, Native 
. nd British, crowded round us, loud in then.’ expressions of gratitude 
tor our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, 
were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Maiwand, how they had 
fared while invested, and all they could tell us of Ayub Khan, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

J confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex¬ 
pression, ai the demoralised condition of the greater part of the 
garrison;* there were notable exceptions,f but the general bearing of 
the troops reminded me of the people at Agra in 1857. They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de* 
soon dent *, they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the relieving 
force was close at hand. The same excuses could not, however? he 
made lor them, who were ah -oldiers by profession, as we had felt 
inclined m make for the resich its at Agra, a great majority of whom 
were women, children, and civilians. The walls; winch completely 

* The effective garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers. 3 000 Native 
soldiers, and fifteen Field guns. 

f One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good helm , di table 

hearing of tb« Koval Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only 
(luring the investm< rj. but iu tho very trying time of the retreat from 
Mu t wand. 

t "fbe walls nncl an uv< rage height of 30 feet, and breadth of 15 feet on the 
norai and cast fronts. 
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sum^ded Kandahar were sc high and thick as to render the city 
absolutely impregnable to any army not equipped with a regular siege- 
train. Scaling-ladders had been prepared by the enemy, and there 
was an idea that an assault would be attempted ; but for British 
soldiers to have contemplated the possibility of Kandahar being taken 
by an Afghan army showed what a miserable state of depression and 
demoralization they were in. 

I halted the column for two hours outside the south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the enemy’s fire. Ayub "^Iran's position 
being within long range directly north of Kandahar. While the men 
rested and breakfasted, and the baggage animals were being unloaded, 
fed, and watered, I went into the citadel to talk matters over with 
General Primrose and Colonel St. John, and inquire whether there, 
was sufficient accommodation for the sick men of my force, numbering 
940, who needed to be taken into hospital. The thermometer now 
registered 105 Fahr. in tents during the day, but the nights were still 
bitterly cold, and the sudden changes of temperature were extremely 
trying to people in bad health. 

On the advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood of Kandahar, gained while 
serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff, was now most valuable to me, I 
determined to take up a position to the west of the citv, with my right 
on the cantonment and my left touching Old Kandahar. This enabled 
me to cover the city, gave me command of a good supply of water, and 
placed me within striking distance of Ayub Khan’s camp. 

At 10 a.m. the first and third brigades moved off and occupied 
Piquet Hill, Karez Hill, and the north-east spur of the hiil above Old 
Kandahar. A few shots were fired at the advance cruard from distant 
orchards, and the ground proved to be within range of some of the 
enemy’s Field-pieces on the Baba Wali Kotal, but it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to be found anywhere else at a 
come-at-able distance. 

Large numbers of men were to be seen cr owning the Baba Wali 
Kotal, and constructing shelter-trenches along the crest of the low 
black ridge, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty rang.- on which the kotal is situated. Piquets were imme¬ 
diately sent to occupy the northern spur of the Kohkeran Hill com¬ 
manding the road to Ciundigam the village of Abbasabad, the Karez 
Hill, the village of Chihal Dukhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, and the village of Kalachi, all of which were found to be 
deserted. 

From a Cursory examination of the ground, I satisfied myself that 
any attempt to carry the Baba Wali Kotal by direct attack must result 
in very severe loss, and I determined to turn it. But before I could 
decide how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertain the 
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Egefjgth and precise extent of the Afghan position. I therefore 
mailed a small party,* under the command of Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, to make as complete a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. In the meantime I despatched the following telegram to the 
authorities at Simla: 
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‘ Kandahaii, 

1 Zlst August y 1880. 

The force under my command arrived here this morning without opposi- 
uon. Enemy are said to he in considerable strength at Mazra, but the ridge 
ot hills "hich divides Kandahar irom the Arghandab complotelv cover- their 
position, and at present 1 have only been able to ascertain that the Baba Wali 
Kota and one or two other points on this ridge are held in great strength, 
and that the enemy are busily engaged in defensive works. Reconnaissances 
are now being conducted, and I snail soon, I hope, he sufficiently acquainted 
with allairs generally to enable me to arrange for an attack. The Kandahar 
gai risen are in good health ; the horses and transport animals appear to be in 
good condition. Major Vandeleur, 7th Fusiliers, has died of his wounds ; the 
remainder of the wounded, both officers and men, are generally doiim well. 
ihc tl ’ 00 P s from Kalml are in famous health and spirits. The assurance of 
the safety of this garrison enabled comparatively short marches to he made 
tom KoJat-i-Ghilzai, which much benefited both men and animals. The 
vravalry homes and Artillery mules are in excellent condition, and the trans- 
pou animals M a rul( b in very fair order. General Primrose has arranged 
tu) the sick of the force irom Kabul being accommodated inside the citv ; 
many < the cases arc sore feet ; none are serious. To-morrow the telegraph 
ime towards India will commence to be re-constructed, and as General Phavre 

^ P I( 1 M >X J . ou ^ ^ y i^- e °f tbe Kohjak to-day through communication should 
S0011 be restored.* ° 


The reconnaissance, which started at 1 p.m., proceeded towards the 
gSh ground immediately above the villages of Gundigan and Murghan. 
llere t!ie Infantry and guns were halted, while the Cavalry advanced 
ictween two or three miles, avoiding the numerous orciiards and en- 
< losures, and coming out in front of Pir Paimal, which was found to 
he strongly entrenched. 


n.» soon at, the enemy’s fire along this line had been drawn, the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry fell back, admirably handled by their Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie. In the meantime, two guns of 
.No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade wore brought into action, partly to test the 
range, and partly to check the enemy, who were passing rapidly into 

the gardens near Gundigan, The Infantry and Artillery then ..1 

..ulrni ilx: hue of piquets, and the moment they began to fall back the 
Afghans came after them in great strength; they wore so persistent 
teat I ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enemy, however, were unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 15th Sikhs, unde, the 


T-.®?y al Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 15th 
hintaiant-Coonel (.diapman accompanied the party, and was of 
assistance to Brigadier-General Gough. 
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of Lieutenant-Colonel Henncssy, and before dark the troops 
were all bock in camp, with a loss of five men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, I found that 
it was quite practicable to turn the- Afghan right, and thus place myself 
in real* of the Baba AVali range ; I decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the following morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay Moreover, I knew that the retrograde movement of bough s 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assuredly think that we were afraid to 
take the initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.m., and 
for one day’s cooked rations to be carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Brigades were to be in 
position by eight o’clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the line of piquets to the west, showing that the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied the previous evening. 


CHATTER LXII. 

The next morning, the 1st September, in accordance with instructions 
from Simla, T assumed command of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayre’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 3,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
36 guns. 

An hour before daybreak the whole of the troops were under arms, 
and at 6 a.m. I explained to Generals Primrose and Ross and the 
officers commanding brigades the plan of operations. Briefly, it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in 
force by the village of Pir Paimal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
tho duty of carrying the enemy’s position, were formed up in rear of 
the low hills which covered the front of our camp, their right being at 
Piquet Hill and their left resting on Ghitral Zina. The Cavalry of '.he 
Kabul column were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
Gundigan towards the bead of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 
rear of Ayub Khan's camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Battery Royal Horse Artillery, two companies 
of the 2 -7th Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, 
were placed at the disposal of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, whoso 
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^ ^ere to occupy with these troops the position above Gundigan, 
which had been so useful during the previous day’s reconnaissance, 
and to push his Cavalry on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, the 
remainder of Lieutenant-General Primrose’s troops were ordered to 
be disposed as follows : Brigadier-General Daubeny’s brigade to occupy 
the giound between Piquet Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade, with No. 5 
Battery, 11th Brigade Boyal Artillery, under Captain Hornsby, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, to take up a position 
north of the cantonment, from which the 40-pounders could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wali Kotal, while the Cavalry could watch the 
pas3, called Kotal-i-Murclia, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it was clear that the enemy contemplated an 
offensive movement; the villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mnlla 
Sahibdab were being held in strength, and a desultory fire was brought 
to bear on the British front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

The Bombay Cavalry moved out at 7.30 a.rn., and Daubeny’s 
brigade at eight o’clock. Burrows’s troops followed, and shortly after 
9 a,m ‘ ! tbdr disposition being completed, Captain Hornsby opened fire 
upon the kotal, which was one mass of ghazis. 

Ibis feint, made by General Primrose’s troops, having had the 
(Lect I had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s attention, I gave the 
oruer for Major-General Ross to make the real attack with the 1st and 
Ujd Brigades of his division. The 3rd Brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Macgregor, X placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of being a reserve to the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
and of meeting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

Boss's orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, 
capture the village, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pir Paimal hill. This duty 
ho entrusted to Brigadier - General Macpherson, and he directed 
Bngadur-G, ucr,l Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch with 
front 84 ngade ’ and t0 Clear the S ardens and orchards in his immediate 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Robinson’s 7-pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made bv the 
7? d M Ur i baS ’ 11U ? er Lieutenant ' Col ouel Arthur Battye, and the 92nd 
^ T Under Lieutena nt-Colonel G. Parker, supported by the 
t. t 10 r nr f ers * mider Lieutenant-Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th 
T*®? C0l ^ nel F ’ Normau * Tho village was carried 
' , f utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 

a 3 m the rftce for g lo ry, h Y turns outstripping each other in their 
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to be first within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdrew, a goodly number of cjhazis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meanwhile, Baker’s troops had 
been threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack ; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
l. Brownlpw,* Captain Frome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting; they were the leading battalions, and 
requently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
1 ie P°i Qt °f the hill close to Pir Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, 
t icy pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Paimal was in our possession.! 

Lining the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba Wall Kotal, evidently pre¬ 
paring oi a rush on our guns ; their leaders could be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hill, but the main body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated. 

a\mg locome assured of General Boss’s complete success, and 
a u • ? re was now no necessity for detaming Macgregor’s 
(the- 3rd; brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Uoss, who, however, knowing how thoroughly he could depend upon 
Ins troops, without waiting to be reinforced, followed up the retreating 


* Brownlow s death was a great loss, for throughout the war lie had 
nccpieutly distinguished himself as a leader— at tlie Peiwar Kotal, during the 
Relations round Kabul, and notably on the 14th December, when he won 
0 admiration of the whole force by his brilliant conduct in the attack on 
tne Asmai heights. 

< J ^ lc following Native officers, British and Native non-commissioned 
■' icern, and rsative soldiers were brought forward as having been very con¬ 
spicuous during this part of the fight : 


Colour- Sergeant G. Jacobs 
Colour- Si rgeant R. Lauder- 
Lance-Corporal J. Guidon - 
Subadar-Major Gurbaj Sing 
Jemadar Alla Sing 
N.aick Dir Sing 
Sepoy Hakim 
Sepoy Taj Sing 
Sepoy Pcrlap Sing 
Sepoy Bir Sing 


72nd Highlanders. 


2nd Sikhs. 
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til he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wali Kotal, where the Afghans made another most determined 
stand. Gliazis in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog¬ 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92nd, called upon the men for 
just one charge more 1 to close the business.’ The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet.* 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Inderbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, ‘ Captured in the name of the 2nd (Princo of Wales’ Own) 
Gurkhas!’ 


Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half-battalion of the 3rd Sikhs (belonging to the 2nd Brigade), under 
Lieutenant Colonel G. Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Boss to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh position further on ; he therefore ordeied the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly came in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in the morning when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. With his camp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan’s 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horse Artillery gunsf 
which had been taken at Maiwand on the 27th July. 

* During this engagement the following officers and men were specially 
remark* I for their gallantry : 

Major G. White - 
Lieutenant C. Douglas - 
Corporal William McGillvray 
Private Peter Grieve 
Private I). Grey - 
Major Sullivan Becher - 
Havildar Gopal Borah - 
Sepoy Inderbir Lama 
Sepoy Tikarain Kwas - - - 

t Tll< -were presented to me by tin* Indian Government, and are now 
at the Royal Hospital Dublin. 
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AYUB KHAN'S CAMP 




'urther pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, where I with the 3rd Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left flank, scouted as far as Kohkeran, and then pro¬ 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entrusted to him. He crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy’s retreat 
towards Khakrez. Somo ghcizis and Irregular Afghan troops were 
overtaken, but no Regular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, as is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of harmless agriculturists. 

Ayul> Khan himself had fled early in the day with his principal 
Sirdars. 


As I rode into the abandoned camp, I was horrified to hear that the 
body of Maclaine, the Horse Artillery officer who had been taken 
piisoner at Mai wand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan’s own tent. From what I could learn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him would have 
pievented it, he must be held responsible for the assassination of an 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of war. 

Onr losses during the day comprised : killed, 3 British officers* 
1 Native officer, and 3G men; wounded, 11 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
Wcu ci cult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 

betwe en Kandahar and the village of Pir Paimal alone 
GOO bodies wero buried by us. 

With the exception of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and store.;, the troops all re¬ 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.f 

I tierly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 
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"greeted by the troops as I rode into Ayub Khan’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was 
with a very * big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words of thanks to each corps in turn. When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw myself on the bed in the little room prepared for me, I was 
dead-beat and quite unequal to the effort of reporting our success to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy. After an hour’s rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull myself together sufficiently to write out 
and despatch the following telegram : 

* Kandahar, 

‘1st September , 1880 (6 p.m.). 

Ayub, Khali s army was to-day defeated and completely dispersed with, I 
jiope, comparatively slight loss on our side ; his camp was captured, the two 
lost guns of JE Battery, II Brigade Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, and 
several wheeled guns of various calibre fell to the splendid Infantry of this 
force; the Cavalry are still in pursuit. Our casualties are: 22nd Foot, 
Captain Straton, killed ; 72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, 
Captain Frome, killed, Captain Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men killed, 18 wounded; 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenants Meimes and 
Dm; ikl Ste wart wounded, 11 men killed and 39 wounded ; 2nd Gurkhas, 
Li< utv iiaut-Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. It is at 
present impossible to ascertain the casualties amongst the Native troops, 
hut I have no reason to believe they are excessive ; full details will be tele¬ 
graphed to-morrow. The quite recently murdered remains of Lieutenant 
Maclaine, Royal Horse Artillery, were found on the arrival of the British 
troops in Ayub Khans camp. Ayub Khan is supposed to have fled towards 
Herat.' 

It can easily be imagined with what an intense sense of relief I 
awoke on the morning of the 2nd September—the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an adequate force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-important one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan¬ 
dahar, and for which the produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
were to be fed. 

No supplies and very little forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latte r place there was 
now hardly anything in the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
foi love or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Belief could only be obtained by reducing the 
number of mouths to be fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
possible, consistent with safety; and in accordance with my promise 
to the Kabu 1-Kandahar Field Force, that they should not be required 



PARTING WITH THE TROOPS 


rison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
fspatch without delay to India the corps which had come with me 
from northern Afghanistan. 

One column proceeded to Maiwand to inter the bodies of our soldiers 
who fell on the 27th July. The Cavalry brigade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport animals to Kohkeran. Macgregor’s brigade 
started for Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker’s 
and Macpherson’s brigades. I accompanied Macgregor in the hope 
that the change to Quetta (where I remained about a month) would 
pick me up, and enable me to meet Lord Ripon’s wash that I should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued an order thanking all ranks of the 
Kahul-Kandahar Field Force for the work they had so nobty performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledging, on their behalf and my 
own, congratulatory messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Ripon, and many others. On the way to Quetta I had 
the further gratification of being informed by the Viceroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a G.C.B., and to 
appoint me Commander-in Chief of the Madras Army. 

I now heard that Abdur Rahman had been finally nominated Amir 
of Kabul on the 10th August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of installation Sir Donald Stewart had marched the whole British force 
of 6,G78 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India. Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take up his appointment of Military Member 
of C ouncil at Simla on the 81st August, and by the 7th September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure in the Khyber Pass. 

At Quetta I stayed with Sir Robert Sandeman, the capable Resident, 
' v lu - his great personal influence had done much to allay excitement 
amongst the tribes, and to prevent serious trouble in Baluchistan and 
a ^ ie b 0l 'dcr. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
' , ll< ^ was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
t ie country; he was intimately acquainted with every leading man, 
' ,n < 1 iere^ was not a village, however out of the way, which he had not 
\ ibited. ‘ Sinniman sahib,* as the Natives called him, had gained 
r ie confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable manner, 
un it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
c . stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and the 

various requirements of an army in the field, which had been brought 
1,u , t0 , kibi, and had there remained for want of transport to take 
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them further on. 
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;isfaction to myself, I applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12th October for India. 

Riding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destinations. As I parted with each corps 
in turn its band played ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
heard that memory-stirring air without its bringing before my mind’s 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-crossing the river which winds through the 
pass; I hear the martial beat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes; and I see Riflemen and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, with the endless following of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and weari¬ 
some to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bye 
to the men who had done so much for me. I looked upon them all, 
Native as well as British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a Commander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderie * pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Kotal, at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great the odds against them. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be’animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar; and 
the unflagging energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to reach their full height, when they realized they were about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. Their exem¬ 
plary conduct, too, under circumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot bo praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* The 72iul Highlanders and 5th Gurkhas were brigaded together through¬ 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment presented 
the former with a shield hearing the following inscription : 

FBOM THE 

MEN OF THE 5th GURKHAS 


TO THE 

MEN OF THE 72nd (DUKE OF ALBANY’S OWN) HIGHLANDERS, 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF 

The Afghan Campaign, 1878 to 1880. 

Tin gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
officers, uon-commisaioned officers, and men. 

In return, the non-commissioned officers and men of tin- 72nd gave the 5th 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, silver-mounted Drum-Majors staff. 
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RECEPTION IN ENGLAND 

/was committed by my troops. The persons and property 
Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
everywhere given. In short, the inhabitants of the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a lighter hand, had they proved themselves friendly allies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to me as pleasing a memory 
as are the results which they achieved. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

On the 15th October I handed over my command to Major-General 
Phayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Viceroy, 
a diversion to Simla, where Lord Ripon received me most kindly, and, 
to my great pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the 
Queen -Empress, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which conveyed 
in the most gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction at the manner in 
which the service entrusted to me had been perfonned, thanks to ‘ the 
brave officers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us ‘ till the 
blessings of peace are restored.’ 

A gracious letter, truly ! And to me a deeply appreciated reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November. The reception I met with 
i ' rom m y countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. After an absence of twelve years there must almost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home¬ 
coming, and two vacant places in my family circle—those of my father 
and sister —cast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to welcome me, and I 
found my children flourishing aid my wife well, notwithstanding all 
the anxiety she had undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I had been restricted to campaigning diet; 
bui it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was so greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mind, the latter operation 
was m every particular more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon me as the Commander infinitely more responsibility. The force 
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which I started from Kuram to avenge the massacre of 
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our 
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'fellow-countrymen was little more than half the strength of that with 
which I marched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Shutar- 
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gardan I found myself in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, 
entirely dependent on the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by 
want of transport, and practically as completely cut off from communi¬ 
cation with India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
Ihe Afghans fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into their 
hands by a sympathizing and all-powerful Allah. 

Before me was Kabul, "with its large and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an army better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Ruler of Afghanistan. On all sides of me 
W 02 . tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to their capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, we 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as we had to deal with two months later at Sherpur. Nothing could 
then have saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe 
would have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, 1 
had in my own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
fiiend to the British Government and a refugee seeking our pro¬ 
tection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and was dome 
everything in his power to make my task more difficult and ensure our 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly much longer, the countrv was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
animals was a continual source of anxiety. But I had a force capable 
of holding its own against any Afghan army that could possibly be 
opposed to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing our besieged 
countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing the 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis¬ 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an army of 10,000 men lost to view, as it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uninformed speculation was rife and’ 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corresponding relief proportionally great when that army re- 
appea- ed to dispose at once of Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881, six weeks out of 
these precious months of leave having been spent in a wild-goose 
cuaso to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my being nominated 
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r. Gladstone’s Government Governor of Natal and Commander 
of the Forces in South Africa, on the death of Sir George Colley and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Majuba Hill. Wliile X was 
on my way out to take up my command, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas! ‘ without honour,’ to which may ho attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal—a state, of affairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, the Government being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 
the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 


the manoeuvres at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 
place. 

Shortly before leaving England for Madras, I was asked by Mr. 
Childers, the then Secretary of State for War, whether I would 
accept the appointment of Quartermaster - General at the Horse 
Guards, in succession to Sir Garnet Wolseley. The offer, in some 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to tako 
part in tho administration of our army; and had it been made 
sooner, before my arrangements for going to Madras had been com¬ 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of the 
Quartermaster-Generalship in abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant. This w r as agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking 
wife and two little daughters w r ith me, the boy being left at school in 
England. 

On arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the pic .jure 
to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr. Grant- 
Huff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
We spent a few’ pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our children at 
Ootacamuml, that Queen of Indian Hill-stations, which w r as to be our 
home for four years. We spent Christmas there, and then went to 
Burma, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. We had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined for that convict settlement, amongst 
whom cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after wo left 
Madras. They were accommodated just outside my wife’s cabin, and 
their cries and groans were most distressing. Very little could be 
done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil! and as the disease was spreading 
rapidly, 1 took upon myself to hi ve the party landed at Vizugupatam. 


* Now Sir Mount-Stuart Giant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
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olera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical officer, and every arrangemont possible for their 
comfort and relief was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head-Quarters of the Andaman 
Administration, we were the guests of the hospitable Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Protheroe, who had been one of the political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands forming 
the settlement are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the climate, which 
is very much like a Turkish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through the prisons, I came across some of the sepoys of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during the advance on the Pei war 
KotaL I was told that they were behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their sentences. 

A voyage of thirty-six hours brought us to Rangoon, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting and being entertained by our old friends, 
Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1882 Thyetrayo and Tonghu were the two frontier stations of 
Burma, and I had been asked to consider the question of the defence 
of the proposed railway termini at these places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and as I thought I foresaw that the lines of railway could 
not end as then contemplated, I recommended that the absolutely 
necessary works only should bo attempted, and that these should be 
as inexpensive as possible. Ere many years had passed, the line, as I 
anticipated, was completed to Mandalay. 

The defences of Rangoon had also to bo arranged for. An examina¬ 
tion of the approaches, however, satisfied me that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Rangoon’s best security lay in 
her winding, dangerous river; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two small batteries at Monkey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Rangoon would be reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leaving Burma I received letters from H.R.H, the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which were repeated the offer of the 
Quartermaster-Generalship at the Horse Guards. But I had by this 
tim - begun to like my new work, and had no desire to leave Madras; 
I therefore definitely declined the appointment. 

ITmu Burma we returned to Ootacamund, viA, Calcutta, where we 
spoilt a few days with Lord and Lady Ripon and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart. 


Life at ‘ Ooty ’ was very pleasant; such peace and repose I had 
never before experienced,; I thoroughly enjoyed the rest after the 
turmoil of the preceding years, and I quite recovered my health, 
which had been somewhat shattered. Unlike other hili-Pfcations, 


Now Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.I, 
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^~Ootacamund rests on an undulating tableland, 7,400 feet above the 
sea, with plenty of room in the neighbourhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting; and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand as in the 
Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had, and it is more restful 
and homelike. We made many warm friends and agreeable acquaint¬ 
ances, who when our time in Madras come to an end presented my 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and affection ’; 
we were very sorry to bid farewell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
home. 

Each cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myself 
with the needs aud capabilities of the men of the Madras Army. I 
tried hard to discover in them those fighting qualities which had dis¬ 
tinguished their forefathers during the wars of the last and the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. But long years of peace, and the security 
aud prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as they 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and deteriorating 
effect; and I was forced to the conclusion that the ancient military 
spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordinary Hindustani of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety be pitted against warliko races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opinion with 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Army, for which I had always 
entertained a great admiration. For the sake of the British officers 
belonging to the Madras Army, too, I was very loath to be convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
c and wero justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief to do all that I possibly could towards rendering it an 
efficient part of the war establishment of India. 

Madrassies, as a rule, are more intelligent and better educated than 
the fighting races of northern India, and I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them the value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, I encouraged rifle meetings and endeavoured 
to get General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspections, and 
to make those inspections instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle-shcoting myself, as did the officers on my personal staff,* 

• who were all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognized as it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. rretyman, R.A., was Assistant Military s r , ro¬ 
tary until lbc>4, when he was succeeded by Lieutenant fVilonel R. INile-Caivw 
Coldstr.ain Guards. Lieutenant Neville t-hamborlain, Central India Horae* 
and Captain lan Haniih-'n, the Gordon Highlanders, were Aides-de-camp, 
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^aS^all entered the service in the days of ‘ Brown Bess.’ Some of 
them had failed, to note the remarkable alteration which the change 
from the mnsket to the rifle necessitated in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very different conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with those 
under which some of our most celebrated victories had been won. It 
required time and patienco to inspire officers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martini-Henry rifle, and it was even 
more difficult to make them realize that the better the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently used. 

I had great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost, 
I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in course of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the Commanders-in-Chief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and the Hon. Arthur Hardinge) 
were present—the first and last tune that the ‘ three Chiefs ’ in India 
met together at a Camp of Exercise. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Army, being indeed a most 
useful, efficient body of men, but as no increase to that branch was 
conside red necessary, I obtained permission to convert two Infantry 
regiments into Pioneers on the model of the Pioneer Corps of the 
Bengal Army, which had always proved themselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the British officers was accelerated, 
recruits were not allowed, to marry, or, if married, to have their wives 
with them, and many other minor changes were made which did much 
towards improving the efficiency of the Native portion of the Madras 
Army; and 1 hope I was able to increase the comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also by relaxing irksome and useless restrictions, 
and by impressing upon commanding officers the advisability of not 
punishing young soldiers with the extreme severity which hod hitherto 
been considered necessary. 

I had been unpleasantly struck by the frequent Courts-Martial on 
the.younger soldiers, ind by the disproportionate number of these lads 
to be met with in the military prisons. Even when tho prisoners 
happened to be of some length of service, I usually found that they 
bad undergone previous imprisonments, and bad been severely 
punished within a short time of their enlistment. I urged that, in 
the first two or three years of a soldier’s service, every allowance 
should be made for youth and inexperience, and that during that time 
faults should, whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not 
visited with the heavier punishment which a Court-Martial sentence 
necessarily carries with it,.and I pointed out that this procedure might 
receive a wider application, find become a guiding principle in the 
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^j&a^inent of soldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of a good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their company 
defaulter sheets for one year, should be granted certain privileges, such 
as receiving the fullest indulgence in the grant of passes, consistent 
with the requirements of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendance at all roll-calls (including meals), except perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remarked that those corps in which indulgences 
were most freely given contained the largest number of well-behaved 
men, and I had been assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abused, and that, while they were greatly appreciated by those who 
received them, they acted as an incentive to less well conducted men 
to try and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding officers, on the results of these small 
ameliorations, after a six months’ trial, were so favourable that I was 
able to authorize still further concessions as a premium on good 
behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible to combine pleasure 
with duty in a very delightful manner while travelling about the 
country. My wife frequently accompanied me in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy between 
the English and French in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Arcot reminded one that it was in the brilliant capture and still more 
brilliant defence of the fort at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius 
first became conspicuous. Tricliinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer Lawrence’s and Eyre Coote’s splendid services, and 
while standing on the breach at Seringapatam, one was reminded of 
Wellington’s early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross the single plank which alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectural wonders of Tanjore and 
the Caves of Ellora; the magnificent entertainments and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha¬ 
rajas of Mysore and Travancore, the Maharaja of Vizianagram, the 
Baja of Cochin, and many other Rulers of Native States ; the delights 
of n trip along the west coast by the beautiful ‘ back water,' and the 
return journey through the glorious forests of Cannara and Mysore; 
the pleasure of visiting tho lovely ‘ White Lady’* and the wonderful 
Kaveri falls; but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
be to put too great a strain upon their patience, which I fear has 
already been severely’ taxed. 

The late Maharaja of Travancore was an unusually enlightened 


* The finest of the Gassapa falls. 
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He spoke and wrote English fluently ; his appearance was 
distinguished, and his manners those of a well-bred, courteous English 
gentleman of the old school. His speech on proposing the Queen’s 
health was a model of fine feeling and fine expression, and yet this man 
was steeped in superstition. His Highness sat, slightly retired from 
the table, between my wife and myself while dinner was going on; 
he partook of no food or wine, but his close contact with us (he led my 
wife in to d inn er and took her out on his arm) necessitated his under¬ 
going a severe course of purification at the hands of the Brahmins as 
soon as the entertainment was over; he dared not do anything without 
the sanction of the priests, and he spent enormous sums in propitiating 
them. 




live. 


Notwithstanding the high civilization, luxury, and refinement to be 
found in these Native States, my visits to them strengthened my 
opinion that, however capable and enlightened the Ruler, he could 
have no chance of holding his country if deprived of the guiding hand 
of the British Government as embodied in the Resident. It is just that 
control, so light in ordinary times as to be hardly perceptible, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from being rent 
by factions and internal in; -iguo, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owing to the influence of the Brahmins and tho prac¬ 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, involving; ignorance of 
what is taking place immediately outside their own palaces, the Native 
Princes of the less warlike peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withdrawal of British 
influence. 

A. remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Rao, ex-Minister of 
the Baroda State, which exemplifies my meaning, comes back to me' 
at tins moment. Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him tho excitement 
produced by the ‘ Ilberfc Bill,’ he said : ‘ Why do you English raise 
these unnecessary questions? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
heard of the cry, “ India for the Indians,” which some of your philan- 
iliropists have raised in England; but you have only to go to the 
Zoological Gardens ;uid open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
soon sco what would be the result of putting that theory into practice. 
There would be a terrific fight amongst the animals,' which would end 
in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of the r-st. ‘ Whom,’ 

I inquired, ; do you consider to be the tiger ?’ ‘ The Mahomedan from 
the North,’ was his reply. 
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DISTURBING ACTION OF RUSSIA 



CHAPTER LXIV. 


In March, 1885, we again visited Calcutta. The Marquis of Ripon had 
departed, and the Earl of Dufferin reigned in his stead. 

Affairs on our north-west and south-east frontiers were at this time 
in a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook altogether had 
assumed rather a gloomy aspect. Our relations with the French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of their interference with 
Upper Burma and our occupation of Egypt ; while Russia’s activity 
in the valley of the Oxus necessitated our looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan. These considerations rendered it advisable to increase 
the army in India by 11,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, bring¬ 
ing the strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 
and that of the latter to 128,686. 

Russia’s movements could not be regarded with indifference, for, 
while we had retreated from our dominating position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan, and in a direction 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further^ onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Russian army advancing on Afghanistan Would have had 
to solve the difficult problom of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by SkbbelofBs victories over the 
Tekke Turkomans, which gavo Merv and Sarakhs to Russia, and en¬ 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian—by far 
the most important step ever made by Russia in her advance towards 
India. I had some years before pointed out to the Government of 
India how immeasurably Russia would gain, if by the conquest of 
Merv—a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to be accom¬ 
plished in the near future—she should he able to make this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as ‘ Mervonsness.’ But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Russian possession, 
and Turkestan was in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
8t. Petersburg. And can it, be denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled tho army in the Caucasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it possible for General Komaroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary Commission which was sent to del mo 
the northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject an Afghan 
garrison from Panjdcli under the eyes of British officers ? 

Lord Buhevin took up the reins of the Government of India t a 
lime when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
with the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Highness’s frontier, the strengthening of 
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the extension of the Sakkur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the 
discussion of the general situation. Abdur Rahman was therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Rawal Pindi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst a 
numerous company, including Their Royal Highnesses the. Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Ruling Punjab Chiefs, and the high officers 
of Government from various parts of India, to be the guests of His 
Excellency and Lady Dufferin on the interesting occasion. 

The meeting was fixed for the end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for us to return to Madras and get back again before 
then, we proceeded leisurely up country, visiting different places and 
one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobilize tw T o Army Coips, 
and that I was to have command of the first. This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Rawal Pindi, where we 
should be in direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Government 
was forced on them by the representatives of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who were persistent in their attempts to encroach on 
Afghan territory, in order that they might be in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Russian occupation of which fortress we 


could not permit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pindi on the last day of March ; 
1)0 was about forty-five years of age, and although he required a stick 
to walk with, being a "martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and imposing. He had a manly, 
clever, and rather handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently courteous though.some¬ 
what abrupt. 

Several semi-private meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing liis 
appreciation of the flattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Dufferin that he had consistently warned the British 


Governmt nt of the approach of the Russians towards Afghanistan and 
of the in -.ding effect their advance was producing on the minds of 
his countrymen ; and he advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, had been paid to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of the 
British Government. 

Lord Dufferin, in reply, pointed out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engineer 
officers had been offered to him for the purpose of putting Herat into 
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.^^Jfactory state of defence. His Excellency declared that Englan 
was resolved that a Russian advance on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war; that preparations were then being made to give 
effect to that resolve; and that it was now absolutely necessary for 
His Highness to make ‘ up his mind which of his two powerful 
neighbours he would elect to choose as his ally. 

Abdur Rahman thanked the Viceroy for liis offer of help, but 
showed plainly that he had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of our Engineers. He vowed that his own personal wishes 
were entirely in favour of a close and practical alliance with the 
British, but that his subjects did not share his feelings towards us. 
They were ‘ rude, uneducated, and suspicious. He hoped that in 
time they might become more disposed to be friendly, but at present 
he could not pretend to rely upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason for his ready response to the Viceroy’s invitation by saying that 
he would gratefully receive the assistance of the British Government 


in the shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the difficulty of the 
position in which the British members of the Boundary Commission 
were placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the faco of a Russian advance was explained to the 
Annr. A map wns produced, on which the country to the north of 
Herat was carefully examined, and^ Russia’s claims were made known 
to him. Abdur Rahman’s ideas of topography w r ere not very accurate, 
but he displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep¬ 
tion of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave the question of the delimitation of his northern 
frontier in the hands of the British Government. 

On the 6th April there was a paradeiof the troops, 17,000 in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir’s health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that the prosperity 
of the British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. He had watched, he said, the progress of 
India under British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
in like manner ; aud he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve Her Majesty’s troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
A iceroy, on whose right hand he w'as placed, while the Duke of 
* 'onnaught occupied the seat on his left. After a few words had been 
exchanged, Abdur Rahman rose, aud spoke as follows: • I am deeply 
s-n ilj!,. of tlic kindue which I have ree<i\ed from Ilis Excellency 
tliu Viceroy, and of the favour shown me by Ii* r Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. In return for this kindness and favour, I am ready with my 
army and people to render any services that may be required of me or 
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Afghan nation. As the British Government lias declared that it 
will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Government.’ 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice : ‘ With this sword I hope to smite 


any enemy of the British Government.’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the Russian attack 
on Panjdeh, and communicated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, not appearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. He observed that the excuse given by the Russians, 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared fill that his men had done was very properly to make pre 
palpations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Rahman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India he was invested, informally, 
with the G.C.S.I. As the train was moving off, he said to the British 
officers assembled on the platform : ‘ I wish you all farewell, and com¬ 
mend you to the care of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between us will last for ever.’ 

Abdur Rahman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his visit, for not only wa3 Lord Ripon’s promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Du florin, but the Amir was given, in addition to the large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-loading rifles, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitzers, a Mountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to then’ respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment’s notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy, were profuse in their offers gnd 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found necessary; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host m d hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the most 
gratifying result of the gathering was the unmistakable loyalty dis¬ 
played by the Native Rulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distant parts of India, on hearing of the unprovoked attack made by 
the Russians on the Afghan troops at Panjdeh, and our consequent 
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UNMISTAKABLE LOYALTY OF THE NATIVES 


■ations for war. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
ious military camps at Rawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might be allowed to return to the colours 
and fight once more for the Sirhar; and one Native officer, who had 
been with mo in Afghanistan, came to me and said : ‘ I am afraid, 
sahib , I am too old and infirm to do more work myself ; but you must 
take my two sons with you — they are ready to die for the Angrese 
We hastened back to Madras, and reached Ootacamund after seven 
consecutive nights in the train, with a thermometer at 104° in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at Poona, where we 
spent a few hours with our friend General Sir John Ross. 

I left my horses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered back to the Punjab to take command of 
the 1st Army Corps. A change of Government, however, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salisbury's determined attitude 
convinced Russia that, no further encroachments on the Afghan frontier 
would be permitted; she ceased the ‘ game of brag ’ she had been 
allowed to play, and the Boundary Commission were enabled to proceed 
with the work of delimitation. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

We only remained three months at ‘ Ooty,’ for on the 8th July a 
telegram arrived from Lord Dufferin announcing the Queen’s approval 
of my being appointed to succeed Sir Donald Stewart as Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At the end of a fortnight all our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the 18th August we left Bombay, in the teeth of Iho 
monsoon. 

Our boy, whose holidays had just commenced, met n . at Venice, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
but six weeks in England, returning to the East at the end of November, 
to join my new command. I met Lord Dufferin at Agra, and accom¬ 
panied him to Gwalior, whither his Excellency went for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, which had been occupied by us since 18A — an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade which could be far more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwalior we received the news of the capture of Mandalay, and I 
*) A Native corruption of the word ‘ English.’ 
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a telegram to Lieutenant-General Prendergast ,* to congratulate 
hmi on the successful conduct of the Burma Expedition. 

J 11 ^ urraa ^ een h’om bad to worse from the time 

lung Thebaw came to the throne in 1878. Wholesale murders were of 
constant occurrence within the precincts of the palace; dacoity was 
life throughout the country, and British officers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Besident had to be withdrawn. In 1883 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Burma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to appeal to France for assistance, in the event of his bein^ 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gained sufficient ascendancy over 
Ivmg Thebaw to enable him to arrange for the construction of a rail¬ 
way between Mandalay and Tongliu, and the establishment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which France would speedily 
have gamed full control oyer the principal sources of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these designs, the King picked a quarrel with a 
litisn trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the King refusing to modify his action with regard to the trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of State for India that 
an ultimatum f should be sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of the ultimatum, Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 
ins opinion that its despatch should be concurrent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Rangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
wit Inn a, specified time, and that if the ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A force* of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prendergast, was accordingly ordered to be in 
readiness at Thyetinyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 
* Now General Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., K.C.B 
f The ultimatum informed King Thebaw that the British Government 
insisted upon an Envoy being revived at Mandalay, with free access to the 
lung, without having to submit to any humiliating cer nony ; that proceed¬ 
ings against the trading company would not be permitted ; 'that a British 
Agent with a suitable guard of honour and steamer for bis personal protection 
must be permanently stationed at the Burmese capital; that the Burmese 
Government must regulate their external relations in accordance with British 

* grai,tcj for the 

T ■*]'*' ^J*® 0 consisted of 36-i seamen and 09 Marines formed into a Naval 
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« se Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prendergast was 
vucted to advance on Mandalay, with the result which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
iii-Ghief of the Army in India. 

From Gwalior I went to Delhi to prepare for a Camp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever before been held. Many weak 
points m the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobilization of the two Army Corps had 
been imminent the previous spring, it was considered necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for the strength and composition of 

left India , 10 ^ manosuvred bad been issued before Sir Donald Stewart 

^ Tiic troops were ^divided into two Army Corps. The northern 
ibsemblod at Umballa, and the southern at Gurgaon, 25 miles from 
^ if the P ° mtS of coneci >tration being 150 miles apart. 

.ei a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional movements, the 
opposing forces advanced, and on the 7 th January they came into 
contact on the historic battlefield of Panipat* 

Lord Dufferin, whose interest in the efficiency of the army induced 
mu to come all the way from Calcutta to witness the last two days’ 
manonivres, was present—with the twelve 1 foreign officers’! from the 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
a tend tho camp—at a march-past of the whole force of 35,000 men on 
. ie th. It was a fine sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstorm 
aid a pel-fee. deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what the 
hoops could do than if we had had the perfect weather we had hoped 
01 . 10 foreign officers’ were, apparently, somewhat surprised at 

the fine physique and efficiency of our Native soldiers, but they all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with the Indian regiments, 

^ Uc ... C01lld not . bufc acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
our military organization. 

"When the camp was broken up, I accompanied the Viceroy to 
Imrma, where we arrived early in February, 1886. Lord Dufferin 
must, X think, have been pleased at the reception he met with at 
Rangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 


Panipat is famous for throe great battles fought in its immediate nciirh- 
bourhood; one in 1526, by the Emperor Babei 

resulted m the est&blishm at of (Id- Mogul dynasty ; the second in 1550 
when the Emperor Akbar beat tho Hindu General of the Afghan turner and 
re-established the Moguls in power; and the third in 1761, when Ahmc.l 
Shah Durani defeated the Mahrattas. Ann,ea 

t I was much gratified at receiving subsequently from His Imperial Maiestv 
the Emperor William I. and from the Crown Princess of Prussia autoLmn f 
letters of acknowledging nt of. and thanks for, the reception accorded ami 11 . 
attention paid to Majors von Hite no and von Hagenau, the two reurrsmt +• V * 0 
of the German army who attended these manoeuvres. m lives 
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gratitude to the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been carried out, and each nationality had erected a 
triumphal arch in its own particular quarter of the town. 

From Rangoon we went to Mandalay, where Lord Dufferin formally 
announced the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Burma 
over which King Thebaw had held sway. We then proceeded to 
Madras, where I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to the North-West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which interested me very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
I now held as a member of the Government of India, I should be able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, all-important subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under the orders of 
my predecessor by a Committee, the members of which had recorded 
their several opinions as to the means which should be adopted to 
make India secure. But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised. 

The matter had therefore to be taken up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the * Defence Committee ’ 
before visiting the frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to the points to be defended. 

It seemed to me that no no of the members, with the exception of 
Sir Charles Macgregor and the secretary, Major W. G. Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place in our position 
since the near approach of Russia, and our consequent promise to the 
Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened the limit 
of our responsibilities from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. Hr 

Less than a year before we had been on the point of declaring war 
w ith Russia because of her active interference with 4 the authority of 
a sovereign—our protected ally—who had committed no offence*;’ 
and even now it was not certain that peace could be preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Russian members of 
the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between RussL n and Afghan territory should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which prevented me 
from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, 
for the majority of the members laid greater stress on the necessity 
for constructing numerous fortifications, than upon lines of com¬ 
munication, which I conceived to be of infinitely greater importance, 

Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of credit for 
£0,.'>00,000 for special preparations in connection with the Afghan diiliculty. 
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affording the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into direct communication with the railway system of India, 
and enabling us to mass our troops rapidly, should we be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

I’ ortifications, of the nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
neighbours, for experience had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses as would have to be 
constructed, and as a support to tho army in the field. 

I he line chosen at that tune for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In the first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Baluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Governor-General’s 
gent, Sir Robert Sandeman, and tho Chief Engineer of the Sind- 
1 ishin Railway, Brigadier-General Browne.* 

"\\ e together inspected the Kwaja-Amran range, through which tho 
ohjak tunnel now runs, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to the rear of that range, in the space between 
t ie lakatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad; nature had made its flanks perfectly secure, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply flooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of in rear of tho 
I akabu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a complete protection 
for the line of rail also. 


Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meeting tho offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Khybcr 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political considerations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entiro control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country being at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the circum¬ 
stances were altogether different: the tribes were hostile tu a degree, 
find no European’s life was safe across tho frontier. Except in the 
Hhyber itself (where the policy of establishing fiiendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had been most 

successfully practised by the political officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
^Va> ’ art on ), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive. 


* The late Major-General Sir James Browne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Robert Sand .nan, died while holding the important and responsible* position 
oi GoVen^pr-Gencral's Agent i t* ff iluchistm 
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'much. less helping us if we advanced into Afghanistan. While, should 
an army attempt to invade India from that direction, wo should to a 
certainty have every man of the 200,000 warlike people who inhabit 
the mountainous district from Chitral to Baluchistan combining 
againc t us, and pouring into India from every outlet. 

For these reasons I recorded a strong opinion in opposition to the 
proposals of the Defence Committee, which were in favour of the 
construction of a large magazine at Peshawar and extensive entrenched 
works at the mouth of the Kliyber. I pointed out the extreme danger 
of a position communication with which could be cut off, and which 
could be more or less easily turned, for it was clear to me that until 
we had succeeded in inducing the border tribes to be on friendly terms 
with us, and to believe that their interests were identical with ours, the 
Peshawar valley would become untenable should any general disturb¬ 
ance take place ; and that, instead of entrenchments close to the 
Khybcr Pass, we required a position upon which the garrisons of 
Peshawar and Nowshera could fall back and await the arrival or 

reinforcements. v , 

For this position I selected a spot on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, between Khairabad and the Indus ; it commanded the passage 
of the latter river, and could easily be strengthened by defensive 
works outside the old fort of Attock. 

It will be readily understood by those of my readers who have any 
knowledge of our North-West Frontier, or are interested in the 
question of the defence of India, that other routes exist between the 
Bolan and the Khyber Passes which might be made use of either by 
an army invading India, or by a force sent from India to the assist¬ 
ance of “Afghanistan: and by such it will probably be asked, as was 
the case when my recommendations were being discussed, why I did 
not advise these lines to be similarly guarded. My reply was, and is, 
that there are no arsenals or depots near these passes to be protected, 
as at Quetta and Bawul Pindi; that we should not be likely to use 
them for an army moving into Afghanistan ; that, ah bough small 
parties of the enemy might come by them, the main body of a force 
operating towards India is bound to advance by the Khyber, for the 
reason that it would debouch directly on highly cultivated country 
end good roads leading to all die great cities of the Punjab; and 
iinally that, even if our finances would admit of the construction ol 
such a long line of forts, it would be impossible for our limited army 
to supply the garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned to bimla 
and drew up a memorandum declaring the conviction I had arrived at 
after careful deliberation, that the improvement of our Communications 
was of far greater importance than the immediate construction of forts 
and entrenchments, and that, while I would not spare mone^ in 
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strengthening well-defined positions, the strategical value o{ which was 
unmistakable, I would not trouble about those places the primary im¬ 
portance of fortifying which was open to argument, and which- might 
never be required to be defended ; these, I contended, might be left 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of them localities and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require. My note ended with the following w'ords : ‘ Meanwhile I 
would push on our communications with all possible speed ; wo must 
have roads, and we must have railways; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our military position more than to 
open out the country and improve our relations wnth the frontier tribes. 
There are no better civilizers than roads and railways ; and although 
some of those recommended to be made may never be required for 
military purposes, they will bo of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in the administration of the country.’ 

Accompanying this paper was a statement of the defensive works 
which, in my opinion, should bo taken in hand without delay ; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail¬ 
ways which should be constructed, to make the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army in 
India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that I loft our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to mako it so, hampered 
as we wero by want of money. The necessary fortifications had beeD 
completed, schemes for the defenco of the various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my esti¬ 
mation of such vast importance, had either been finished or were well 
advanced, 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes had gradually 
come to be better understood, and it had been realized that they would 
be a powerful support to whichever side might bo able to count upon 
their aid ; the policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban¬ 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication were becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to bo expected that these results could be achieved .without 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majority of 
our countrymen (even amongst those who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had. taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britain and Russia in Asia, and 
to their disbelief in tlie steady advance of Rnssia towards Afghanistan 
bein" in any way connected with India, 01 in Russia s wish or power 

B3 
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eaten our Eastern Empire.* The idea was very common, too : 
amongst people who had not deeply considered the subject, that all 
proposals for gaining control over our troublesome neighbours oh the 
border, or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, and enabling us to 
fulfil our engagements. 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Commander- 
in-Chief were not amongst those who held these opinions ; and while 
they had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
realized that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions. It was a fortunate 
circumstance, too, that, for the first five years I was at the head of the 
Army in India, I had as my military colleague in Council the late 
General Sir George Chesney, a man of unquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only in frontier affairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the efficiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly indebted. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Many interesting and important questions had to be dealt with during 
this my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
pleasant to me to bo able to bring before the Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very much at heart for many years— 
for supplying skilled nursing to the military hospitals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely dependent for 
nursing, even in times of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of * the orderly on duty,’ who, whether kind-hearted or the 
reverse, was necessarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the require¬ 
ments of sickness, was a source of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many ; but whenever she had discussed tho 
subject with those who might have helped her, she was told that pro¬ 
posals for supplying this want had already been made, that the 
Government could not, nor would they ever be able to, act on such 
proposals, on account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I might be in a position to see that 
any suggestions made hy her would be certain to receive the careful 

* A Statesman of high, reputation in England was so str ong in his disbelief 
of the necessity for making any preparation \ in Indi i, that he publicly stated 
that if the only barrier between Russia in Asia and Britain in Asia wen*, a 
mountain ridge, or a stream, or a fence, there would be no difficulty in pre- 
serweg pea*.e ! "iv - en Russia arid the United Kingdom. -Speech delivered by 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., at Birmingham on the 16th April, 1879. 
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NURSING FOR THE SOLDIER 

of Government. This time had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady Roberts returned to India in 1886 sho drew up a scheme 
for supplying lady nurses to the military hospitals throughout India, 
and set to work to try and get the support of some of the principal 
Medical officers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
accepted by Lord Duffer in and his Council, and her note upon the 
subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly backed up 
by the Government of India. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and consented, not only to a certain number of 
nurses being sent out the following year as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of ‘ Homes in the Hills for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government of 
their having to be sent home on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trying work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
these ‘ Homes * to be 1 an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, ‘ and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my wife undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously responded 
—even the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means—so that by the beginning of the following year my wife 
was able to set about purchasing and building suitable houses. 

‘ Homes ’ wore established at Murree, Kasauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at Wellington* in Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the officers of the army, and with the assistance of kind and 
liberal friends in England and India, and the proceeds of various enter¬ 
tainments, Lady Roberts was able to supply, in connexion with the 
‘ Homes ’ at Murree and Kasauli, wards for the reception of sick 
officers, with a staff of nursesf in attendance, whoso salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ‘ Lady Roberts’s Fund.’ My wife was induced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or clubs on being sent to the 
Hills after a hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal friends to look after them. Although it is 
anticipating e vents, I may as well say hero that the nursing experiment 
proved a complete success, and now every largo militai\ hospital in 
India has its staff of nurses, and there aro altogether 4 superintendents, 




* The homes at Quetta and Wellington were eventually taken over by 
Government, and Lady Roberts’ nurses, who woik a m the mihtaij hospitm 
at these stations, were replaced by Government nurses when the increase to 

the Army Nursing Service admitted ot tins *emg « one 

t When the ‘ Homes in the frills are closed during the cold months, these 
nurses attend sick officers iu their own houses in the plains, free of charge 
except travelling expenses. 
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_ (puty superintendents, and 39 nursing sisters, in India. There are 
many more wanted in the smaller stations, where there is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed 
out in her first appeal, * when one considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as he does, £100 before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alone, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State’s 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ’ which has up to 
now saved so many lives. 


That officers as well as men might benefit by the devotion of the 
nursing sister, I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other purposes, to be appro¬ 
priated for an officers’ ward or wards, and these have proved a great 
boon to the younger officers whose income does not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the large civil 
hospitals in the Presidency towns. 


The next most interesting question, and also the most pressing, 
which had to bo considered by the Viceroy’s Council during the 
summer of 1886, was the pacification of Upper Burma. People in 
England had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed. It is 
extremely easy, however, to sit at home and talk of what "should be 
done, but very difficult to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
carry it out. To establish law and order in a country nearly as large 
as France, in which dacoityis looked upon as an honourable profession, 
would be no light task even in Europe : but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate for several months in the year, is covered 
to a great extent with jungle, and is without a vestige of a road, the 
task assumes gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line of the 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to the embarrassment of the situation, dis- 
affection had spread to Lower Burma, and disturbances had broken 
out in the almost unknown district between Upper Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 
the unhealthy season should be over and it would be safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Macpherson (who had 
succeeded me as Commander-in-Ckief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thitner. 

In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started from Simla 
on a trip across the Hills, with the object of inspecting the stations of 
Bhurmsala and Dalhousie before it was cool enough to begin my 
winter tour in the plains. We crossed the Jalaurie Pass, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Ivulu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at Palampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the Kangra valley. Having been cut 
off from telegraphic communication for some time, we went straight 
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te telegraph-office foxr news, and found at the moment a message 
£ing deciphered which brought me the terribly sad information that 
General Macpherson had died’ of fever in Burma. In him the country 
had lost a good soldier, and I a frjtend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and admiration. We were discussing his untimely end, 
and I was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. This was from Lord Duffer in, telling me that he wished me 
to transfer my Head-Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘the neck of the business w’as broken.' 

I hurried to Calcutta, embarked in the first mail-steamer, and landed 
at .Rangoon on the 9th November. 


Sir Charles Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and General White 
had cu/r well under very difficult circumstances ; but owing partly to 
large districts being impassable from month*, of heavy rain, and partly 
to the change in Commanders, unavoidable inaction had been forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 


Having been in constant correspondence with General White, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, as his responsible Chief,* I had 
approved of them ; I therefore had the somewhat complicated military 
situation at my fingers’ ends, and did not neod to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over the country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would be 
sufficient for all requirements, bjt it soon became apparent that the 
difficulties connected with the pacification 0 f Burma had been under¬ 
rated, and that, in addition to more troop*, an efficient civil administra¬ 
tion would have to be provided, to take the place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been crushed; for to 
ue;-l with ordinary robbers I conceived to be work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years’ experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not be relied upon for this kind of service; I there¬ 
fore recommended that a large body of police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
meantime I asked for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

I felt very confident of success, for I had taken great care in tho 
selection of the brigade commanders and staff officers, and I knew the 
troops could be depended upon in any emergency that was likelv to 
arise. Nevertheless, as the work they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some general instructions for the guidance of the 
officers in command of the different columns.* These instructions 
were carried out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service 


6 These instructions arc given in the Appendix. 
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•ecially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raised and organized 
by Major Symons, of the South Wales Bor derers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887, I was able t»o report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule. 
Most of the principal dacoit leader* had been killed or captured, and 
villages which had been in their hands for months were being re¬ 
occupied by their legitimate inhabitants; caravans were coming into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts on the Chinese borders; contracts 
for making roads were readily tr-ken up, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially Aided by 
the hearty co-operation o* Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him; whfe the entire absence of fanaticism amongst the • 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with them. 1 received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Poonghies , or monks, with many of whom I made friends. 
From the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
those monks, and that every male, from the King to the humblest 
peasant, was obliged to enter a monastery and wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the priesthood had enormous influence 
with the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 
Burma, the Poonghies being the advise-of tho people and the centre 


round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation oL' Upper Burras, was necessarily a great blow to tho 
Buddhist priesthood, for many of tho monasteries* were kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State ; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommended that a monthly stipend should be paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishops of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help me, and when I was leaving the country 
the old Thathanabwin (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Rangoon. We corresponded till his death, and I still hear occasionally 
from one or other of my Poonghie friends. 

1 remained only a short time in Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for tho North-West Frontier, in company with 
General Chesney, who had previously expressed his general concurrence 
in my defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer’s point of viow, of their 
suitability to be treated as I suggested. It was a great source of con¬ 
tentment to me to find that the sites chosen and the style of entrench-* 


* Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places for the monks, but 
tie the schools ulu.ro all education is carried on. 
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THE REGIMENTAL INSTITUTE 

I had advocated commended themselves to my expert com¬ 
panion. 

Simla was more than usually gay during the summer of 1887, incon¬ 
sequence of the numerous entertainments given in celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. We had just added a ballroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
we inaugurated its opening by a fancy ball on the 21st June, in honour 
of the auspicious anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gazette as having been‘given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what I valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Government of India of my strong recommenda¬ 
tion for the establishment of a Club or Institute in every British 
regiment and battery in India. In urging that this measure should be 
favourably considered, I had said that the British Army in India could 
have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of the Queen s 
Jubilee than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, in which the soldier would have under 
the same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a decently- 
managed refreshment-room. 

Lord Dufferin’s Government met my views in the most liberal spirit, 
and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Regimental Institute ’ 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Council referred to as a second Jubilee honour for me ! 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and write, and when 
we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp and more 
respectable antecedents than those of which it was composed in ‘tho 
good old da 3 r s,’ it appeared to mo a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still provail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his self-respect if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed. I believed, too, that the more the status of the i ank 
and file could be raised, and the greater the efforts made to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leisure hours, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in the army. 

Funds having been granted, a scheme was drawn up for the erection 
of buildings and for tho management of the Institutes, Canteens were 
reduced in size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation-rooms; tho name ‘liquor bar was substi¬ 
tuted for that of ‘canteen,’ and, that there should be no excuse for fre¬ 
quenting the ‘liquor bar,’ I authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be served, if required, with tho men’s suppers in the refiv h- 
ment-room—an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
results. 

At first it veas thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off in regimental funds* but experience has proved the reverse. With 
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c goo^management, the profits from the coffee-shop and the soda-water 
manufactory far exceed those to be derived from the canteen, and this 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to purchase from the 
coffee-shop and without interfering at all with local tradesmen. 

Another measure which I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies that 
existed in India for the prevention of drunkenness in the army into one 
undenominational society, under the name of the Army Temperance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for the 
Government to assist the movement. The different religious and ‘ total 
abstinence ’ associations had no doubt done much towards the object 
they had in view, but then work was necessarily spasmodic, and being 
carried on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing my proposals soon came to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Temperance Association which 
could in any way interfere 'with total abstinence, and that the only 
difference between their systems and mine consisted in mine being 
regimental in its character, and including men for whom it was not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogether, but who ear¬ 
nestly desired to lead temperate lives, and to be strengthened in their 
resolve by being allowod to share in the advantages of the new 


Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was above all things 
important to secure the active co-operation of the ministers of the 
various religions. To this end 1 addressed the heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and the results I hoped to attain in 
estabk Sing the amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their! pproval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. With two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to whom T appealed accepted my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal-mindedness on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refreshing. 

The Government of India were good enough to sanction the allot¬ 
ment of a separate room in each soldiers’ Institute for the exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol in any shape was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, the 
success of the undertaking. The success was proved by the fact that, 
when X left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were members or honorary members of the Army Tem¬ 
perance Association. 
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DEFENCE AND MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES 
CHAPTER LXVII. 


In December I made a prolonged tour along the North-West Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and meet many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Part of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. I rode with Lord Dufferin through the 
Khyber Pass, and to the top of the Kwaja Amran range, our visit to 
this latter point resulting, as I earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
be gained by making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes We ended this very enjoyable tour at Rawal Pindi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavalry Camp of Exercise in the 
neighbourhood. There were assembled together under the direction 
of Major-General Luck one regiment of British and eight regiments of 
Native Cavalry, with two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, and it was 
a pretty sight, their advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long lino of Cavalry within a few yards of tho Viceroy, for the 
Royal salute. The spectators were much impressed with Lord Dufferin’a 
nerve in being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
the face of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters; but General Luck knew his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and we knew General Luck. 

In the early part of 1888 I visited all the chief military stations in 
the Bengal Presidency, and attended Camps of Exercise for all arms, 
held at Rawal Pindi, IT mb alia, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on the Budget; after which the 
Government generally breaks up for the hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful work was got through by the 
Defence Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Commander-in-Chief 1 ove* both, and was 

fortunate in being able to secure as my secretaries two officers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, L.E., for defence, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Elies, R.A., for mobilization. It was in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholsons cleai-sighted judgment on 
the many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that the schemes for the defence of the frontier, and for 
the ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras, were 
carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically as they were ;* 

* The total cost of the comt and frontier defences amounted to the very 
moderate sum of five crores of rupees, or about three and a halt millions sterling. 
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regard to measures for rendering the army mobile, Colonel 
ved himself equally capable and practical. The Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, Major-General Edwin Collen, 
was a particularly helpful member of the Committees* from his inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the various subjects which had to be discussed. 

If niy readers have had the patience to follow in detail the several 
campaigns in which I took part, they will have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized Transport Department, and they will understand 
that I was able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army Corps came to be seriously con¬ 
sidered. We were able to demonstrate conclusively the impossibility 
of putting a force into the field, sufficiently strong to cope with a 
European enemy, without a considerable increase to the existing 
number of transport animals, and without some description of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
without roads; for it is no exaggeration to say that in the autumn of 
1880, when T left Kandahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out the road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 250 
miles, with no other guide than that of the line of dead animals and 
broken-down carts left behind by the several columns and convoys 
that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after I took over the command of the Army in India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Lord Dufferin, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its urgency, and 
promised to give me all possible help in my endeavour to render the 
army mobile—a promise which he amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and giving his 
hearty support to our various recommendations.f 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack animals (chiefly 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and recorded as to 
t) it? district whore others could be rapidly procured in caso of emergency. 
A Lmtisport service was established, for which officers had logo through 

* The Committees consisted, besides the Military Member of Council and 
myself, of the beads of Departments with the Government of India and at 
Army I feud-Quarters. 

f when the report of the Mobilization Committee was submitted to the 
Viceroy, he recorded a minute expressing his ‘warm admiration of the 
manner in which the arduous duty had been conducted/ and ‘his belief that 
no scheme of a similar description had ever been worked out with greater 
thoroughness, in more detail, and with clearer apprehension of the ends i he 
accomplished.’ He concluded by conveying to the members an expression 
of his great satisfaction at what had been done, and recording that * the result 
of the Committee’s labours is a magnificent monument of industry end pro¬ 
fessional ability.' 
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~rTregular course of instruction, and pass an examination in the loading 
and general management of the animals. A prize was offered for a 
strong, useful light cart; and when the most suitable had been selected, 
large numbers were made up of the same pattern.* The constitution 
of two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told off and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was prepared, giving the hours at which the 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any block en route . 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detraining Cavalry 
and Artillery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where road marching would probably commence. Finally, the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Regulations for Mobilization.’ It was extremely gratifying 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by which the 
Chitral relieving force was last year so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during this, 
the last year of Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from apolitical and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appointed a committee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, but at that time I, in common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States; tho excel¬ 
lent work, however, done by the Native Contingent I had with me in 
TCuram, and the genuine desire of all ranks to be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the unmistakable spirit of 
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^tfvkity displayed by Native Enters when war with Russia was imminent 
in 1885, convinced me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that then* concern in the defence of the Empire was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part in 
strengthening our rule and in keeping out all intruders. I believed, too, 
that we had now little to fear from internal trouble so long as our Govern¬ 
ment continued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, we 
could not expect to remain free from outside interference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be inevitable in the end. We have done 
much, and may still do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be incumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war material that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and useful as possible. 

The subject was, of course, most delicate and complex, and had to be 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to materially strengthen our military position in India, but I was con¬ 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Rulers, provided we studied their wishes, and were careful 
not to offend their prejudices and susceptibilities by unnecessary inter¬ 
ference. 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals, and extremely interesting to watch the 
steady improvement in their armies under the guidance of carefully 
selected British officers. Substantial results have been already obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Chitral expedition by the 
transport trains organized by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantly of the Imperial Service Troops belonging to His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunza-Nagaand during the siege and 
relief of Chitral. 

Two minor expeditions took place this year: one against the Thi¬ 
betans in retaliation for their having invaded the territory of our ally, 
the Raja of Sikim ; the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
the murder of two British officers. Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but in the Black Mountain the determination of the Pun¬ 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reaping any political advantage. We 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district; no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, consequently, year 
soon another costly expedition had to be undertaken. 

In November, 1888, Lord Bufferin left India amidst a storm of 
regret from all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. He was succeeded 
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Lord Lansdowne, one of whose earliest communications to me 
rejoiced my heart, for in it His Excellency inquired whether anythin" 
could be done towards improving our relations with the frontier tribes 
ibis augured well for the abandonment of the traditional, selfish, and* 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping aloof, and I hoped that en¬ 
deavours would at last be made to turn the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blockades or constant and expensive expedi¬ 
tions for their punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Camp of Exercise at Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Camp at Gurgaon, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Bifle Association, 
winch was most interesting and successful. We spent Christmas in 
camp the first Christmas we had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, came out in the early part of the year with 
a tutor, to bo with us for eighteen months before entering Sandhurst. 

At the end of December I proceeded to Calcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, accompanied by my wife and daughter, I started off on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and ltajpu- 
tana, and to ascertain what progress had been made in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, I should like to tell my readers of the beauties of 
l daipur and the magnificent hospitality accorded to us there, as well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Uhvar, but, if I once began, it would 
e dnhcult to stop, and I feel I have already made an unconscionably 
leavy demand on the interest of the public in things Indian, and must 
soon cease my labour of love.’ I must therefore confine myself to 
nose su ejects which I am desirous should be better understood in 
England than they generally arc. 

Upon seeing the troops of the Begum of Bhopal and the Maharana 
0 <• aipiu, 1 rocommended that Their Highnesses should be invited to 

a ow their share of Imperial defonce to take the form of paying for 
tie services of an increased number of officers with their respective 
local corps, ' for I did not think it would be possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their small 

According to treaty, thn Bhopal State pays nearly two lakhs of rupees a 
year towards the cost of the local battalion maintained by the British Govern¬ 
ment lor the purpose of keeping order within the State itself. The battalion 
however, has only four, instead of eight. British officers, and it appeared to 
me only reasonable that the Begum should he invited to pay the additional 
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rmies were composed. The men were relics of a past age, fit only for 
polico purposes, and it would have been a waste of time and money to 
give them any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in the defence 
scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there 'was splendid material, and a 
most useful force was being organized by the Mahara-ja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Pert-ap Sing, himself a Rajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India. The Cavalry were specially fine. The gallant 
Rajput horsemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival¬ 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in their 
wars with the Mahrattas and the armies of the Mogul Emperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost none of their characteristics, and that blood and breeding 
must tell, and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results now 
as of old. There could be but one opinion as to the value of the 
‘ Sirdar Rissala,’* so named after the Maharaja’s son and heir, Sirdar 
Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who led the little army past the 
saluting flag mounted on a beautiful thorough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Bhopal and 
Udaipur. I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, the Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Imperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully-equipped animals. 

At Ulwar I found the GOO Cavalry and 1,000 Infantry (all Rajputs) 
well advanced in their chill and training ; this was evidently owing to 
the personal interest taken in them by the Maharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visiting the parade grounds. 

By the end of March I had finished my tour in Central India and 
Rajputana, and as the heat was every day becoming more intense, I 
was not sorry to turn my steps northwards towards Kashmir, the 
army of which State still remained to be inspected, and the measures 
most suitable for its re-organization determined upon. 

Our whole family party reassembled at Murree early in April, and 
we all went into the 4 Happy Valley ’ together, where between business 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful six weeks. The Maharaja 
personally superintended the arrangements for our comfort. Our 
travelling w r as made easy—indeed luxurious—and everything that the 
greatest care and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomplish to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Resident, Colonel Nisbet. 

The Kashmir army was much larger than any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
06 guns—more than was needed, even with the Gilgit frontier to guard. 

* Rissali is a body of Cavalry. 
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of the regiments were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogras; but as the cost of such a force was a heavy drain upon the 
State, and as many of the men were old and decrepit, I recommended 
that the Maharaja should be invited to get rid of all who were 
physically unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men and SO guns. I knew this would be a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Commander-in*Chief (who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother), Raja Ram Sing, to perform, so I recom¬ 
mended that a British officer should be appointed military adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be carried out. 

At that time we had none of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as I thought it advisable, in case of disturbance, that the 
Kashmir troops should be speedily put into such a state of efficiency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arrive from India, I urged that the military adviser should be 
given three British officers to assist him in carrying out his difficult and 
troublesome duty; and at the same time 1 pointed out. that it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an early' date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Gilgit, as the sole approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All theso proposals commended themselves to, and were acted upon 
by, the Viceroy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neville Chamberlain—a persona grata to the 
Kashmir authorities — was appointed Military Secretary to the Kashmir 
State, and by his ability, tact, and happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Maharaja and his two brothers, 
Rajas Ram Sing and Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was remodelled and rendered fit for service; and an excellent 
road was made to Gilgit. 

During the summer of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the Native Army. 
The necessity for these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officers who served undci 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible o 
do much with a system which dated from a period when fire disci¬ 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shots. After the Delhi Camp of 
Exercise in 1885-bfi, when the want of fire control was almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign officers, the Army m India 
made a great advance in this important branch of musketry training; 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress was possible, and that the 
instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement m this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rifle-shooting and an officer of exceptional 
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fgy and intelligence. Lieutenant-Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed 
him, as Assistant Adjutant-General of Musketry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resemble as nearly as 
possible those of field service, and in which fire discipline should be 
developed to the utmost extent. He was most successful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from the first year’s trial of the new 
system were infinitely better than even I had anticipated. 

{Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry, a great advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry officers, had failed to 
realize the value of the new weapon, and it required the teaching of a 
man who himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech¬ 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tremendous power 
placed in their hands, and to the importance of devoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces¬ 
sary. Such a man was Major-General Nairne, and I was happily able 
to induce the Government to revive in him the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Artillery. 

Under the unwearying supervision of this officer, there was quite as 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had effected in musketry. Practice camps were annually formed at 
convenient localities, and all ranks began to take as much pride in 
belonging to the ‘ best shooting battery ’ as they had hitherto taken 
in belonging to the ‘ smartest,’ the ‘ best-horsed,’ or the ‘ best-turned- 
out ’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men that the two 
things were quite compatible ; that, according to my experience, the 
smartest and best turned-out men made the best soldiers ; and while I # 
urged every detail being most carefully attended to which could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take their proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope that tho Eoyal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cftv&ky was equally apparent. For this 
arm of the service also the Government consented to an Inspector- 
General being appointed, and, J was fortunate enoug tto be able to 
secure for the post the service^ of Major-General Luc. in officer as 
eminently fitted for thi3 position as was General Nairne' v his. 

Just at first tho British officers belonging to Native Cavalry were 
apprehensive that their sowars would be turned into dragoons, but 
they soon found that there was no intention of changing any of their 
traditional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-General was to make them even better in their own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry in the world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will always prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord Lansdowne, to 
my great satisfaction, announced his intention of visiting the frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him. 



ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY TRAINING 



- -We rode through the Khyber and Gomal Passes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some interesting manoeuvres, carried out with a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner as possible, the defensive power 
of the recently-finished Takatu-Mashalik entrenchment. The principal 
works were fired upon by Artillery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
the excellent practice made, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
proved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, and much im¬ 
pressed by all he saw of the frontier; and he was confirmed in his 
opinion as to the desirability of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view, His Excellency authorized 
Sir Bobert Sandeman (the Governor-General’s Agent at Quetta) to 
establish a series of^police posts in the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intercourse between the people of the Zhob district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done in this direction, for 
the Amir’s attitude towards us was becoming day by day more un¬ 
accountably antagonistic. He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and occupying places altogether outside the limits of Afghan control; 
and every movement of ours—made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own—for strengthening the frontier and improving 
the communications, evidently aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives. 


CHAPTER LXV1II. 


New Year’s Day, 1890, found me in Calcutta, where I went to meet 
Prince Albert Victor on his arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask mo to retain my 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief iv* India for iiome time after the 
expiration of the usual term of ofiico; 1 it that, while *ueh an arrange¬ 
ment would have his hearty approval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
bo extremely agree able to himself, and he felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if ho could secure me for the post of Adjutant-General in succes¬ 
sion ? to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord Wolseley’s successor would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartington’s Commission cause a change to be made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

1 was pleased, though somewhat surprised, at this communication, 
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d I replied to the Right Honourable gentleman that I would gladly 
accept the offer, and that I could arrange to join on the 1st October, 
when the appointment would become vacant, but that, as Lord Lans- 


downe had expressed a wish that I should remain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, if it were possible, some arrangement 
might be made to admit of my doing so. The idea of employment in 
England, now that I allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
attractive, for dearly as I loved my Indian command, and bitterly as 
I knew I should grieve at leaving the country, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense interest to me, 
I felt that the evil day at longest could only be postponed for a few 
years, and that thero is a limit to the time that even the strongest 
European can with impunity live in an eastern climate, while I was 
glad to think I should still be in a position to work for my country 
and for the benefit of the army. 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Muridki, where a large force of 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry was assembled for practice, and where 
we had a standing camp, at which Prince Albert Victor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the final manoeuvres. I think His Royal 
Highness enjoyed the novelty of camp life, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and soldier-like appearance of the Native troops. 
The Native officers were very proud at being presented to the grand¬ 
son of their Empress, and at His Royal Highness being appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 1st Punjab Cavalry. 

Towards the end of April I returned to Simla for what I thought 
was to bo our last season in that place ; and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr. Stanhope informed me that my appoint¬ 
ment had been accepted by the Cabinet, and that my presence in 
England was strongly desired in the autumn. It was therefore with 
very great surprise that I received a second telegram three weeks later 
from the Secretary of State, telling me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose my successor, and as the exigencies of the 
public service urgently required my presence in India, the Cabinet, 
with the approval of Her Majesty and the concurrence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had decided to ask me to retain my command for two 
more years. 

I felt it my duty to obey the wishes of the Queen; Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Coimnander-in-Chief; but I fully, realized that 
in doing ro I was forfeiting my chance of employment in England, 
and that a long and irksome term of enforced idleness w r ould in all 
probability follow on my return home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal from Mr. Stanhope that I was disappointed. 

At the latter end of this year, and in the early part of 1891, it was 
found necessary to undertake three small expeditions: one to Zhob, 
under the leadership of Sir George White, for the protection of our 
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_Jewly-acquired subjects in that valley; one on the Kohat border, 
commanded by Sir William Lockhart, to punish the people of the 
Miranzai valley for repeated acts of hostility; and the third, under 
Major-General Elies,* against the Black Mountain tribes, who, quite 
unsubdued by the fruitless expedition of 1888, had given trouble almost 
immediately afterwards. All these were as completely successful in 
then- political results as in their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn until the tribesmen had become convinced that they 
wore powerless to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, and that it was 
their interest, as it was our wish, that they should heuceforth be on 
amicable terms with us., 

While a considerable number of troops were thus employed, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched in quite the 
opposite direction to punish the Baja of Manipur, a petty State on the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other British officers. 

Notwithstanding its inaccessibility, two columns, one from Burma, 
the other from Cachar, quickly and simultaneously reached Manipur, 
our countrymen were avenged, and the administration of the State was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India.*}* 

Towards the end of January the Cesarewitch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of being introduced to our august visitor, w r ho 
expressed himself as pleased with what he had seen of the country 
and the arrangements made for His Imperial Highness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India. 

In April my military colleague in the Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, and my personal friend, General Sir George Ch» sney, left India, 
to my great regret. We had worked together most harmoniously, and, 
as he wrote in his farewell letter, there was scarcely a point in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Brackenbury, who 
had been Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office. I was 
relieved to find that, although in some particulars my new coadjutor s 
views differed from mine, we were in accord upon all essential points, 
particularly as to the value of the Indian Army and the necessity for 

its being maintained in a state of preparedness for war. ' 

From the time I became Commander-in-Chief in Madras until I 
left India the question of how to render the army in that country as 
perfect a fighting machine as it was possible to make it, was the one 
which caused me the most anxious thought and to its solution my 
most earnest efforts had been at all tunes directs . 

The first step to be taken towards this end was, it seemed to me, to 

; particular request 

of the regimeut, took part in the expedition, and drd good service. 
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^titute men of the more warlike and hardy ra^es for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Telagus of Madras, and the so- 
called Mahrattas of Bombay; but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an equilibrium between the armies of the three Presi¬ 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
with respect to the characteristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Native was as good as 


another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so much 
stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, and there 
existed no means of rapid communication, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predominance of soldiers of any one creed or 
nationality; but with British troops nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one-third, with all the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the whole of the Artillery manned by British 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one end of 
India to the other, with the risk of internal trouble greatly diminished, 
and the possibility of external complications becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were completely altered, 
and it had become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their share of fighting 
against a European foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a matter of training; the samo courage and military instinct 
are inherent in English, Scotch, and Irish alike, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlike races of northern India, 
and of one recruited from the effeminate peoples of the south. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India, was a marvel to me; but, then, I had 
had peculiar opportunities of judging of the relative fighting qualities 
of Natives, and I w r as in despair at not being able to get people to see 
the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothing was more sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as it was 
then constituted, could he relied on in time of war. 

General Chesney fortunately shared my opinions, and as Lords 
Dnfferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards increasing the efficiency of tho Native Army and improving 
the status and prospects of the Native soldier. Several companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
wt ll-knowTQ fighting castes entertained instead. Class regiments were 
formed, as being more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esprit dc corps ; recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose duty it was to 
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acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
fom which the recruits for their own regiments were drawn; and 
special arrangements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could be obtained 
for our thirteen Gurkha regiments. 


The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not be long deferred;* the issue of good-conduct pay was 
accelerated; jagirs f were sanctioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers; full "pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments; field batta\ was sanctioned whenever troops should 
be employed beyond sea or on service; pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bronze war medals were sanctioned for all 
authorized Government followers; a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo an annual course of training, was formed for the 
Artillery and Infantry; and a system of linked battalions was 
organized, three battalions being grouped together, and the men 
being interchangeable during war-time. 

Wlfile the tendency of these alterations and concessions was to 
make all ranks happy and contented, their training wes carefully 
attended to, and, as I have bofore mentioned, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 


The one thing left^ undone, and which I should like to have been 
able to accomplish before leaving India, was to induce the Government 
to arrange for more British officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nine to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
itiiiy be sufficient in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, like soldiers of every 
nationality, require to bo led; and history and experience teach us 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however bravo and accustomed 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the place of 
British officers, i have known many Natives whose gallantry and 
devotion could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 


* The i>ay of the Native Infantry has been suitably increased since I left 
India. 

t Jagirs are grants of laud. . 

X Batin ., extra allowances given to Native soldiers wuen proceeding on field 
service. 
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'proportion of British officers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our best Indian troops; I have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans; I thoroughly appreciate their soldierly qualities, 
brigaded with British troops, I would be proud to lead them against 
any European enemy; but we cannot expect them to.do with loss 
leading than our own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
them too highly to send them into action with the present establish¬ 
In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob \ alley, 
was included in my frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Braeken- 
bury He was prevented from getting as far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, as he told me, before he had 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a fact 
in our system of defence which could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant little Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* T)nrin<' the Mutiny the casualties amongst the British officers with the 
six PuffirtreffimenS whkh saw the most fighting amounted to 60 per cent 
lS these were able to be replaced by officers belonging,t. corps which 
. V • a T-iiio cnmilxr however has long since been used up, ana u 

is likely to be engaged in a serious war. ^ 
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place, which has been so graphically described in Mr. Knight’s ‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet.’ It was brought about by Russia’s intrigues 
with the Rulers of the petty States on the northern boundary of 
Kashmir; and our attention was first roused to the necessity for action 
by two British officers, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Russian soldiers to leave what the 

leader of the party called ‘ newly-acquired Russian territory ’*_ 

territory to which Russia had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addition to this unjustifiable treatment of Captain Younghusband 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country 
on the borders of Kashmir, re-crossed the range by the Baroghil Pass. 
x\s this was a distinct breach of the promises made by the Russian 
Government, and an infringement of tho boundary line as agreed to 
between England and Russia in 1873, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recurrence of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
liimself in favour of Russia. He made a desperate stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter¬ 
mined gallantry of our Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent from 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must be a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which all 
proved themselves heroes, each individual must have felt himself 
honoured by the small force being awarded such a largo number of the 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

Wo reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Chitral required to bo relieved, and the IIunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon me, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment as Commander-in-Chief —an offer I would 
gladly have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the concurrence 
of the* Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months’ leave to 
England. But during a quarter of a century I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a little rest after so many years of continued hard work. 
Under the existing regulations a Commander-in-Chief could have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the ‘ Officers’ Leave Bill ’; but as he informed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, I was 

* Captain Younghusband was at Bozai-Gumbaz, and Lieutenant- Davison 
on the Alichur Pamirs, both places being south of the Aksu branch of the 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pamir Lake, 
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Siiged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last time, my wife and I 
made another trip to Burma as far as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting visit to Nepal, having received the very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Rana Bahadur. 

Khatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segowli, by a very rough road over a succession of steep, high hills and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been quite impossible 
for a lady to travel by but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese officials; the last descent was the worst of all; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of the mountain all was changed. A beautifully cultivated 
valley spread itself out before us; comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, where w r e were met by some of the State officials ; and 
a perfectly appointed carriage-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where we were received by the Resident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning the official call was made, which I returned soon 
afterwards; and in the evening the Maharaja, accompanied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, all high officers of state, were 
present at Mrs. Wylie’s reception, wearing military froek-cokts and 
forage-caps. They'all spoke English fluently; their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free from awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Roberts for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an English bandmaster ;* three of them were in attendance, 
and wero directed to play selections from our favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs, ivltogethei, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)* was held on a ground one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be considered a flno 
parade-ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con¬ 
siderable expenditure of time, labour, and money to make in such a 
hilly place as Khatmandu. 

On reaching the ground, I was received by the Maharaja and Deb 


* The Infantry comprised twenty-four battalions drawn .up in hue of 
quarter columns. The Artillery consisted of one battery (six ^-pounders) 
carried on elephants, six batteries (six guns each, 6-pounders and /-pounders) 
dragged hy soldiers., and six batteries (six guns eaclg 3-pounders and 
6-pow riders) carried by Blmtiu coolies. 
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iamsher Jung, the eldest of his many brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-m-Clnef of the army ; we rode along the line together, and 
.-ho march past then began. Everything was done with the utmost 
precision; there was no fuss or talking, and from first to last not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
bad been drilled. I was told that the executive Coinmander-hi-Chief 
the third brother, by name Chandra Shainsher, had almost lived on the 
parade-ground for weeks before my arrival. The Maharaja’s sons and 
mothers, who all knew their work, and were evidently fond of soldier- 
m o> commanded the several divisions and brigades. 

Tho troops were not, perhaps, turned out quite so smartly as those in 
our service, and several of the officers were old and feeble; but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men were quite as good as the Gurkhas 
wo enlist; and I could not help thinking that they would bo a valuable 
addition to our strength in the event of war. 

General Chandra Shamsher is a very red-hot soldier. He said to my 
wife: ‘Lady Roberts, when are the Russians coming? I wish they 
would make hasto. Wo have 40,000 soldiers in Nepal ready for war 
and there is no one to fight!’ ’ 

The next day a grand durbar was held, at which the King (the 
Maharaja Dhiraj as he is called) presided; he was an unusually 
handsome lad of about eighteen years of age, fairer than most Nepalese, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous occasion,, everyone wore 
uniform except the King, who had on a perfectly plain dress of spotless 
white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the Dliiraj, but he has no 
power, and is never consulted in.matters of State, being considered too 
sacred to be troubled with mundane affairs. Although a mere boy, ho 

Jung ” 1 ' V1VC8 ' tW ° ° f thCm Jau £ hters of tho Maharaja Bir Shamsher 

After the durbar, I was shown over the principal school and hospital; 
both appeared to be well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
spared upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which wore a 
number of guns of various calibre and any amount of ammunition. I 
was told thero were several other magazines, w hieh I had not time to 
see, and a few miles from Khatmandu extensive workshops, where all 
kinds of munitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and Mrs. Wylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s palace. The durbar hail, which was 
filled with men in uniform, waa of beautiful proportions, and very 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After tho usual introductions 
and some conversation with the chief ofiiccrs, we were invited to vidb 
the Maharani in her own apartments, and having ascended a fikdit of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously furnished 
rooms, we were shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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i was rose, lighted by lamps of the same colour. The Maharani 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose-coloured gauze dotted over with golden spangles; 
her skirts were very voluminous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood behind 
her, holding fans, and dressed in the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Maharani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter¬ 
preter. The Maharani presented Lady Roberts with a beautiful little 
Chinese pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted kookri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with during our stay in 
Nepal. The Maharaja endeavoured in every way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and his brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was impressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Queen-Empress, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it in the event of war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional differences which have occurred 
between our Government and the Nepal Durbar, I believe that, ever 
since 1817, when the Nepal war was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Ochterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
liking for us : but they are in perpetual dread of our taking their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured travelling by the difficult route that we traversed. Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Nativo soldiers thence, everything should. I think, bo done to 
show our confidence in the Nepalese alliance, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal w T e made a short tour in the Punjab, and then 
went to Simla for the season. 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of the Ruler of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Rahman* Khan appeared to have 
entirely forgotten that he owed everything to us, and that, but for our 
support and lavish aid in money and munitions of war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul. We refused to Slier 
Ali much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
made him a firm friend, but in our dealings with Abdur Rahman we 
rushed into the other extreme, and showered favours upon him; in 
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fact, wo made too much of him, and allowed him to get out of hand, 
^he lesult was that he mistook the patience and forbearance with 
which we bore his fits of temper for weakness, and was encouraged in 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance; 
he considered that he ought to be treated as the equal of the Shah of 
1 ersia, and keenly resented not being allowed to communicate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


In the hope of being able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con¬ 
dition to admit of his leaving it, the Viceroy expressed his villingness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Rahman evaded this arrange¬ 
ment also under one pretext or another. It was at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal I gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to hope that, by personal explana¬ 
tion, I should bo able to remove the suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our help in the time of his need must depend 
upon our mutually agreeing in what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to be rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdur Rahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that I, as Commauder-in-Chief, should be accom¬ 
panied ; and, as the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement in our relations with Abdur Rahman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than we were four years ago*—a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Amir) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Rabid 
and Kandahar are brought into connexion with the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly acceptable by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 


* I am not unmindful of the ^ Lit which Sir Mortimer Durand paid to Kabul 
after I had. loft India, but on that occasion, I believe, the question of the 
dofence of Afghanistan was not discussed. 
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words wg bade a regretful adieu to our happy homo of so many 


years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to Pawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see how the works under con¬ 
struction for the protection of the arsenal wero progressing. These 
works had been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom¬ 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Rawal Pindi, its strategical importance with regard to the right flank 
of the frontier line being hardly inferior to that of Quetta in relation to 
the left flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by my colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it would be unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war should be imminent.* 

In January, 1898, a series of farewell entertainments were organized 
for me at Lahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst the 
crowds assembled in the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was 
greatly pleased to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Kuram, from the cbnfines of 
Baluchistan, even from the wilds of Waziristan; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to be. not only a proof of their kindly feeling 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the much to be desired change that was taking place in the senti¬ 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sikh, Hindu, 
Mahomcdan, and European communities of the Punjab, respectively, 
which I will venture to give in the Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

* The works were stopped after I left India, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had been finished, with the communications thereto. The 
reasons given were that a change of plans was necessary for economy’s sake, 
and that the construction of fortifications might induce the Natives to think 
we were doubtful of the continuance of our supremacy. As regarded the 
first, I explained that the total outlay for works and armaments was estimated 
at only £832,274—considerably less than one half the cost of a British line- 
of-battle ship ; and as to the second, I urged that an argument of this sort 
against frontier defences would hardly hear examination ; that the possibility 
of external attack was freely discussed in every newspaper; that Russian 
movements and frontier difficulties were known and commented on in every 
bazaar ; that the construction of fortifications in support of the Ruling Power 
had been an Oriental practice from time immemorial ; that our action in this 
respect was at least as likely to instil the idea that we meant to retain oui 
eastern possessions at any cost, as to give an impression of weakness; that 
t!o progressive re-organization and mobilization of our army were well knovn 
to have reference to service beyond ihe frontier ; and that we had extended 
our confidence in this respect to Native Princes by encouraging them to train 
tlieir own troops and fit them to take their place in line with GUI’S. 
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^ of loyalty which porvados them will ho a revelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country to 
which we owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to bo the brightest jewel in England's crown. 

It w*as a wonderful and moving scene upon which wc looked from 
the platform of the Town Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it was of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog¬ 
nizable from their different costumes and characteristics, but all united 
by the same kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present. 

At each place that we visited on our way to Calcutta there was the 
same display of kindly regret at our departure; friends assembled to 
see us off at the railway-stations, bands played ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and 
hearty cheers speeded us on our way. 


In February wo went to Lucknow for a few days, when the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and me an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in the Wingfield Park, and presented me with an 
address* and a sword of honour. 

On our return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro¬ 
pean community entertained me at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James Mackay, K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of tho Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. Sir James was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre¬ 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After dinner a reception was given to Lady Roberts and 
myself, at which tho Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne and all the prin 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
address*}* was presented to me on this never-to be-forgotten occasion, 
in which, to my supreme satisfaction, the Nativo noblemen and gentle¬ 
men expressed their hearty approval of what had been done during my 
tenure of offico as Commander-in-Chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the army in India efficient, and declared that 
‘ w f e cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections against aggressions from without we believe all -who dwell 
within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace tho best safeguard they and their children can possess to 
enable them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape 
the misery and ruin which follow war and invasion.’ 

We travelled to Bombay via Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places we 
were royally entertained by the Rulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were given excellent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, particularly by my son, who, having joined tho 
King’s Royal Rifles at Rawal Pmdi, was attached to me as A J> C 


* Given in the Appendix. 
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£mg my last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Portap Sing gave us a signal 
proof that the ancient valour of the Rajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Pertap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he 
came face-to-face with the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell; the infuriated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tushes. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hind-legs) at arms’ length by his 
mouth. The spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on realizing that mine did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, 
letting go his hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind -legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying: ‘ Maro, sahib , incuro V 
(‘ Strike, sir, strike !’) which I instantly did, and lulled him. Anyone 
who is able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appre¬ 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Sing in this perform¬ 
ance. Fortunately, my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a light cart, were close at hand, and we were able to 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was found to be rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attending some tent¬ 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though he had to be 
carried to the scene. 

A few months after my return to England the boar’s head arrived, 
set up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in¬ 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Ahmedabad, where the train stopped while we lunched, I was 
presented with an address by the President and members of the Muni¬ 
cipality, who, ‘with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,’ expressed their hope that Lady 
Roberts and I would have ‘a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in future.’ 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
Byeulla Club gave me a parting dinner. It was with great difficulty I 
could get through my speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my countrymen, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sad and deeply depressed at the thought uppermost in my 
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■» ^ me had come to separate myself from India and my 

[ant comrades and friends, British and Native. 

In dwelling on the long list of farewell addresses and entertainments 
with which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay¬ 
ing myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one’s own 
experiences it is difficult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, I would rather that, than 
that those who treated me so kindly and generously should deem me 
unmindful or ungrateful. 


Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, wonder 
that I left the country with heartfelt regret. The greater number of 
my most valued friendships had been formed there; from almost every- 
one with whom I had been associated, whether European or Native 
civilian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion to duty of the 
Arm y hi India, hi peace and war, I felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achieve. 
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(See p. 97.) 

The 9tli Native Infantry, to which Captain Donald Stewart belonged, was 
divided between Aligarh, Mainpuri, Bulandshahr, and Etawa, Stewart being 
with the Head-Quarters of the regiment at Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of alarm 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been made for 
sending away the ladies and children, but, owing to the confidence placed in 
the men ol the 9th, none of them had left the station. Happen what might 
in other regiments, the officers were certain that the 9th could never be faith¬ 
less tv their salt ! The Native officers and men were profuse in their expres¬ 
sions of loyalty, and as a proof of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed 
several rebel sepoys, who were making for their homes in Oudli and the 
adjoining districts. As a further proof, they gave up the regimental pandit 
for endeavouring to persuade them to mutiny. He was tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of European and Native officers, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged. The sentence was earned out that same afternoon. It was 
intended that the regiment should witness the execution, but it did not reach 
the gaol iu time ; the men were therefore marched back to their lines, and 
Stewart, in his capacity of Interpreter, was ordered to explain to them the 
purpose for which they had been paraded. While he was speaking a man of 
his own company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear the words, 
and no one would repeat them. The parade was then dismissed, when the 
same man, tearing off his uniform, called upon his comrades not to servo a 
Government which had hanged a Brahmin. A general uproar ensued. The 
Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the regiment to seize the ring¬ 
leader ; they did so, but not being supported by the rest they released him. 
The Subadar Major was then told to arrest the mutineer, but he took no 
notice whatever of the order. Tiih Native officer bad been upwards of forty 
years in the regiment and was entitled to Ins full pension. He had been a 
member of the Court-Martial which tried the pandit, and, though a 
Brahmin himself, had given his vote in favour of the prisoner being hanged ; 
moreover he was a personal friend of all the officers. Stewart, who had been 
f r many years Adjutant, 1 now him intimately, and believed implicitly in his 
loyalty. The man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart mid 
others, and had been mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoys who had 
passed through Aligarh ; and yet when the hour of trial came lie failed as 
completely as the last-joined recruit. 

The British officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, hilt 
tin; excitement rapidly spread some of the young soldiers began to load, and 
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J ** ^^oUev ones warned the officers that it was time for them to bo off Th„ 
^poys then plundered the treasury, broke open the gaol doors released H e 
prisoners, and .marched in a body towards Delhi.* * cased the 

Stewart, being thus left without a regiment, attached himself to +1 

ip i a ,w- tmte A° f th u d !;? tri r^ and took conu nand of a small body of volunteers 
■iid\ 17 Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces to 

aid the civil authorities m restoring order. Not carin'* for tPio ’ i 

find SsVav to d'iV-° J". 0r .® U3eftlU y employed, Stewart made up his mind to 
deolrl' y t? D h ,' s ldea was t0 tr ? and S et thclv Meemt, but before 
Kl 8 °.V h ° r ° UtC ’ h . e W0I,t t0 A e ra . "-here lie had been invited bv the 
Lieutenant-Governor. At the interview, Mr. Colvin advised Stewart to 
travel wd Muttra, as the safer of the two routes and told him n of 
despatches had been received from the Government in Calcutta for the 

then undcratood to be with the army before Delhi. At 
same time the Lieutenant-Governor impres. 3 d upon Stewart that 1 P 

Stewart accepted the duty, and took his leave of Mr. Colvin as the sun was 
^T°" h ' th at the chance of being able to/ol" «“ 

m isfuin Cf °T°he^aliwtn ?r° f 3£° h -1 d Muttra > ‘hirty-tive miles distant, without 
lslup. Ine sheets of tins city were crowded with men, all carrying arms 

“ ; , U ‘®^ showcd "° a ‘gns of hostility, however, and even Tainted 
out to Stewart the house of which he was in search. The owner of this 

Brahmin holdln^an bee °? om, .' lend cd by the Agra authorities, was a 

man min holdingan official position m the town. This Native Gentleman 

tho presence 1 of 1 a British* ffi 110t conceal his embarrassment at 

intonZT i' rl J • \ k • fhcer ’ 01 \ hls rellef when Stewart announced bis 

intention oi resuming his journey an hour or so before davbreak. 

Bharn,u^ r whh U o,SeT l l C<1 lm “ with 8 °' var3 belonging to the Raja of 
tWofii 1 • .°J. T® to accompany him as far as Kosi. They were cut- 

their sln-i'es 8 and Stewart fclt ~«ier inclined to dfcponsc with 

cec^pted tlmn^rtthhrSlr^eTeTuld? Sh ° W ° f dUtr °* he 

onwUch n hi«!,5rtf'i° r 3ixb T n n ’ il | s > Stewart’s home fell from exhaustion, 

our^iKlT^dewff UPr ° an0USl ' V ’ a ” d " a,1 ° PCd0fI; lcavi ”S 

bridleand h ,°T .T H,ld not vc< ; over . Stewart took off the saddle and 

or hire an », •'T* , to the t village, where he hoped to ho able to buy 
howeyrn wonto'), ,° u? m ° H"! 1 0,1 which to oontinlle his journey. No one! 
grarinu {« n A e *d u , m ' aud ,le was forced to seize a donkey which he found 
SC Mm J H;, About sunset he mashed Kosi, tfdrty-sovcn miles 

bread and mill 1 , lie .t eAst M er t received him courteously, and gave him some 
1 • fl 11 d ! flldv - but would not hear of his staying for the night. He told 
rnat ins appearance in tlie town was causing considerable excitement, and 
rt Vi® c ! Jll< . lu,t be responsible for liis safety. Stewart was much exhausted 
dn V f ll ( S b ut as the tehsUdar stood firm there was nothing fur him to 

with l° L ’° n ^5® llis journey, and lie consented to start if ho were provided 
1111 a horse. The tehsUdar promptly offered his own pony, and as soon as it 

* M hilo the regiment was in the act of mutinying one of the sepoys left the 
Jin! i C T°! l ! ld \ nl,<1 running round to all the civilians’houses, told the occn 
pints what had happened, and warned them to make their escape. 11<> :vsk*wl 
lor no reward, and was never seen again, 
t Native magistrate. 
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dark Stewart set out for the Jaipur camp. His progress during the night 


rtvas slow, and it was not until eight o’clock the next morning that lie reached 
his destination, where he was hospitably received by the Political Agent, 
Major Eden, who introduced him to the Maharaja’s Wazir. This official at 
first promised to give Stewart a small escort as far as Delhi, but on various 
pretexts he put him off from day to day. At the end of a week Stewart saw 
that the Wazir either could not or would not give him an escort, and thinking 
it useless to delay any longer, he made up his mind to start without one. 

There were several refugees iu the camp, and one of them, Mr. Ford, 
collector and magistrate of Gurgaon, offered to join Stewart in his venture. 

Stewart and his companion left the Jaipur camp on the afternoon of the 
27th June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford sent for the Icotical* 
who was one of his own district officials, and asked him for food. This was 
produced, but the Icotwal besought the sahibs to move on without delay, 
telling them that their lives were in imminent danger, as there was a rebel 
regiment in the town, and he was quite unable to protect them. So they 
continued their journey, and, escaping from one or two threatened attacks by 
robbers, reached Badshahpur in the morning. Here they rested during the 
heat of the day, being kindly treated by the villagers, who were mostly 
Hindus. 

The travellers wore now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proceed 
further without a guide, and the people of Badshahpur declined to provide 
one. They pleaded that they were men of peace, and could not possibly 
leave their village in such evil times. Sudaenly a man from the crowd 
offered his services. His appearance was against him, and the villagers 
declared that he was a notorious cattle-lifter, who was strongly suspected of 
having set fire to the collector’s (Mr. Ford’s) office at Gurgaon, in order that 
the evidences of his offences might be destroyed. Not a pleasant compagnon 
de voi/age, but there was nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon ns it was dark a start was made, and at daybreak on the 29th the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an occasional shell 
might be seen bursting near the eity. 

On reaching the Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to his word, stopped and said lie could go no 
further. Hr would not take any reward that it was then in the power of 
Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hope that, when the country 
became settled, the slight service lie had performed would not be forgotten. 
They gratefully assured him on this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then 
went to the nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who under¬ 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the ride was 
that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hostile to him, had 
evidently made up their minds that the British raj was at an end, and were 
busily engaged in rendering their villages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
disturbances which they considered would surely follow on the resumption of 
Native nils. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by Stewart 
during this most adventurous ride. It was a marvel that he ever reached 
Delhi. His coming there turned out to he the best thing that ever happened 
to him, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and carried him 
through his dangerous journey, marked him as a man worthy of advancement 
and likely to do well. 


City magistrate. 
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(These two memoranda arc referred to in the note on page 196.) 

Memorandum by Lieutenant McLeod Innes . 

‘ 1. Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of March 1857 
succeeding Mr. Coverley Jackson in the Chief Commissionersliip. 

‘2. On his arrival he found himself in the midst of troubles, of which tin- 
most important were these: 

I. A general agitation of the empire, from the discontent of the soldiery 
1L AweakEuropp force at Oudh, with all the military arrangements 

III. Grievous discontent among several classes of the population of Oudh 
\iz., the nobility of Lucknow and the members and retainers of the 
Koyal ran illy, the official classes, the old soldiery, and the entire 

< o rrii ? olmtr y population, noble and peasant alike. 
t . 3 \This third "-as clue to disobedience of, or departure from, the instine- 
f 1 ®"? '“ d ! loKn , fy Government at the annexation, ns very clearly shown in 
Lord Stanley s letter o October la, 1858. The promised pensions had either 
been entirely withheld or very sparingly doled out; the old officials were 
entirely without employment; three-quarters of the army the same: while 
the country barons had, by forced interpretation of rules, been deprived of 
the mass ol their estates, which had been parcelled out among their followers 
who, tor clannish reasons, were more indiguaut at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of their Chiefs than they were glad for their own individual 
acquisitions. 

‘4. The weakness of the European force could not be helped: it was 
deemed politic to slimy the country that the annexation did not require force. 

5 ' i t 0 inefficiency of the military arrangements arose from mero 
horizon ^ ’ ftlld WaS serloils » under tlie threatening aspect of the political 

‘6. The discontent of the province, and the coming general storm, had 
alleady found vent in the brigandage of Fuzl Ali, and the seditions of the 
Jbyzabad Moulvio. 

aniv Witl1 tij0Se ^ ir Lawrence i lad to grapple immediately on his 

ti P i,U J ^ safely say that ten days saw the mass of them disappear. 
Jiie iyzabad Moulvio had been seized and imprisoned. Fuzl Ali had boon 
surrounded and slain. The promised pensions had been paid, by Sir II. 
(awrences peremptory orders, to the members and retainers of the Royal 
i’umUy. A recognition bad been published of the fair rights of the old Oudh 
Officials to employment in preform t - in i igrauts from our old provinces 
ai-d instructions had been issued for giving it effect. The disbanded soldiers 
ot the Royal Army of Oudh were promised preference in enlistment in the 
local corps and the police, and a reorganization and increase to tin latter, 
winch were almost immediately sanctioned, gave instant opportunities for the 
fulfilment of the first instalment of these promises. While last, but not least 
durbars were held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence was able to proclaim his 
views and policy, by which the landholders should be reinstated in the 
possessions which they held at the annexation, the basis on which the 
instructions had been originally issued, which had been hitherto practically 
ignored, hut to which he pledged himself to give effect. 

‘9. To strengthen his military position, he placed Artillery with Hv 
European Infantry : he distributed his Irregular Cavalry ; he examined 
1,10 01 W decided on taking possession of the Muchee Bawii and garrisoning 
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^rnmoned in Colonel Fisher and Captain George HardhX 

And «*>». ^ted U 


toJUKae rs^^BBH! l~ 

^^ISSH^sSSSSSS 

sfissswtsin^^ 

could come to our relief before the middle of AiUist -^HriVfh^ f ? ? ],s 
forces would, he thought, be coniined to thS 4Sffir thJ fU^SFSS 
countiy ahvays liked our European officers, whom they had fm,uentlv 

thf wli^f 3 |r 0r ^S P Safe 1 t ?* of t, 1 101r llves aud the honour of their families • and 
the whole Hindu population had a lively recollection of our friendly line of 

oJrhef- 11 that taWt"? tLe Mussulniaus yarding the Hunnooman 
uuinec, mat to hold out where we were was necessary for the slightest 

appearance of yielding, or of not showing a bold front would resf t fn 
annihilation ; that to hold out we must get provisions •’ that to »et t>™ 
visions and prepare for an efficient defence we must keep open our commuriica- 
tion with the country, and keep the city quiet; that to the former end the 
retention of the cantonment was necessary, and of the Muchec Bawn to tin- 

defLe8 - in - ° f ££%?£% 

as 

any where I do not know; but they must have been writ en in leUcra to 

TZf 3 , V T >m ‘ r 1f at0d t0 otheraof Ws sulrordinates at Lucknow ! 
mention these mattem thus early, as although the facts on which they bear 

Sfisasisis*’ L ” re “ “ i-~ «i 

eutrenchments at the magazine at Oawnpore, and to ensure his command 
of the boats whatever might happen ; that he wrote early to the Government 
entreating them to divert one of the European regiments in the course of“f 
and divide it between fkwmmm a . i n . . \ . » 



r 7i , 1 1 ll,r bue same end, and to subsidize 

Oudh ° f ^ Nepal tr0 ° P9 f ° r thG P rotGCtion of older provinces east of 

, revert . t0 the narrative, the measures already mentioned so entirely 

pacified the province that, in spite of the previous discontent, the previous 
troubles, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and the increasing 
agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty experienced in 
GwlX? revenue by the close of April. And the sub'sequent dis 
tuiLances were, as will be Shown, entirely due to the soldiery, and till 
long alter Sir Henry s death, participated in only by them, by the city 
ni(hams, and by a few Of the Mussulman families ,/the oountly pomdathui 
The mass of the city people and the entire Hindu population held aloof ami 
would have nothing to say to the outbreak ; and, with one single exee lth 
every Talookdar, to whom the chance offered itself, aided, mow Tless 
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in the protection of European fugitives. This phase in the 
of the disturbances in Ouah is not generally known ; hut it is 
nevertheless true, and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Provi¬ 
dence, to the benignant personal character and the popular policy of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

‘14. The 1st of May saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the durbar 
in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the aspect of 
affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need not be repeated by me. 

‘ 15. The durbar was held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether he had 
any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The telegrams, when 
they did arrive, were vague; but he indubitably kept on his guard imme¬ 
diately on receiving them. The Cavalry were piqueted between the canton¬ 
ments and the Residency, and the Infantry and Artillery were kept prepared 
for movement. His plans were evidently already decided ; but they were to 
bo effected simultaneously and not successively, and the movements of the 
Europeans were somewhat dependent on the arrangements of the Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Department. It was not until the sixteenth that the tents 
required for the 32nd were ready ; and the morning of the 17th May saw an 
entirely new and effective disposition of the troops. Half the Europeans 
were at the Residency, commanding the Iron Bridge ; half, with the Artillery, 
were at the south end of the cantonments ; the bridge of boats was moved and 
under control, while the Mueheo Bawn, not yet sufficiently cleansed from its 
old conglomeration of tilth, was garrisoned by a selected body of Native 
troops. The whole of these dispositions could not have been effected at an 
earlier date, and Sir Henry would not do them piecemeal or successively. 
Simultaneous, they were effective, and tended to paralyze any seditious plots 
that may have been hatching. Successive and piecemeal, they would have 
incited the sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to insurrection. 5 


Memorandum, 18 th May , inserted in Sir Henry's own hand in his ledger book. 

' Time is everything just now. Time, firmness, promptness, conciliation, 
and prudence ; every officer, each individual European, high and low, may at 
this crisis prove most useful, or even dangerous. A firm and cheerful aspect 
must be maintained— there must bo no bustle, no appearance of alarm, still 
less of panic; but. at the same time, there must he tne utmost watchfulness 
and promptness ; everywhere the first germ of insurrection must he put down 
instantly. Ton men may in an hour quell a row which, after a day’s delay, 
may take weeks to put down. I wish this point to be well understood. In 
preserving internal tranquillity, the Chiefs and people of substance may be 
most usefully employed at this juncture: many of them have as much to 
lose as wo have. Their property, at least, is at stake. Many of thorn have 
untied retainers—some few are good shots and have double-barrelled guo 
For instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 yards. He is with the 
ordinary soldiers I want a dozen such men, European or Native, to arm 
their own people and to make t Hannahs of their own houses, or some near 
position, and preserve tranquillity within a circuit around them. 
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The column was composed as follows : 

F Battery, A Brigade, R.H.A., commanded by Colonel W. 

Men. 

Guns. 

Sterling... 

135 

6 

One squadron 10th Hussars, commanded by Major Bulkeley 
G Battery, 3rd Brigade, R.A., commanded by Major Sydney 

102 


Parry ... 

83 

3 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot, commanded by Colonel Barry Drew 
Wing 72nd Highlanders, commanded by Lieu tenant-Colonel 

620 


F. Brownlow 

405 


Total British troops 

1,345 

9 


12tli Bengal Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Hugh Gough, 

V.O. ... ... ... ... ... ... 337 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, commanded by Captain Kelso ... 136 

7 th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners ... ... 113 

2 nd (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Tyndall ... ... ... ... 647 

5th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Major 

McQueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

5 th (Punjab Frontier Force) Gurkhas, commanded by Major 

Fitz-Hugh ... ... ... ... ... 438 

21st Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major Collis ... 496 

23rd Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Currie ... ... 650 

29th Punjab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J. J. Gordon 671 


4 


Total Natives ... ... 3,990 4 

Grand total ... ... ... 5,335 13 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Lindsay commanded the Artillery, Colonel 
AEneas Perkins was Commanding Royal Engiuoei. Colonel Hugh Gough com¬ 
manded the Cavalry, Brigadier-Generals Cobbe(l7th Foot) and The!' 1 -all (21st 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry brigades. Major W, Galbraith (85th Foot) 
was Assistant-Adjutant-General ; Major H, Collett, Assistant, and Captains 
‘Dick’ Kennedy and F. Carr. Deputy-Assistant-Quarterniaaters-General. 
Captains (J. do (J. Motion and A. Scott, V.O. , Brigade-Majors. Captain A. 
Badcock, Chief Commissariat officer; Captain J. Colquhoun, R.A., Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance; Major Moriarty, Captain Goad, and Lieutenant F. 
Maisey, Transport officers ; Captain A. Wynne (61st Foot), Superintendent of 
Field Telegraphs; Captain R. Woodthorpe, R.E., Superintendent of Surveys; 
Deputy-Surgeon-General F, Allen, Principal Medical officer; Rev, J. W. 
Adams, Chaplain. 
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(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Translation of a letter from Major-General Sir Frederick Roberts 
to His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 


Alikhel, ISth September, 1879. 

(After the usual compliments.) Your Highness’s letter of the 28 th Ramazan 
Wltil . 0 enclosures from Herat and Turkestan, reached me last night. I have 
acemamted myself with the contents. I am -lad to find your Highness is in 
good health, but sorry to hear of the unfortunate disturbances in your High¬ 
ness s dominions. Your Highness’s letter, in original, has been sent with 

r°fi Hld celle ? c X. th ® Vicer °y* 1 have already informed your 
aj 3 ® of ^be wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy, and the reasons for 
the movements of the British troops, and I have requested your Hi-hness to 
seiir a confidential representative to my camp. I am awaiting a repfy to that 
letter and the arrival of your Highness’s confidential representative/ 

Au tjie meantime I have sent a Proclamation to the tribes, and letters to 
^ 1C ?. U .\° MZffruLliks, your Highness’s subjects, to assure those not con- 
"r 111 A le hateful massacre, and asking them for assistance in carriage and 

• pp les on payment. As it appears to me proper I should inform your High- 
iess of what I have done, I enclose copies of the Proclamation to the tribes 

• * 0 * e ^er to the Logar maliks. and hope that your Highness may also 

® neces.^iry orders for the furtherance of our plans. Rest assured of the 
support of the Government of India. 


APPENDIX Y. 

(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Notes of on interview between General Sir Frederick Roberts and the 
Amir’s Agents, Mustaufi Habibulla Kiian and Wazir Shaii 
Mahomed Khan. Dated Alikhel, 23rd September, 1879. 

Ari er compliments, General Roberts intimated to the Agents ’that at their 
esire he had granted them a second interview. Ho now requested them to 
• good enough to speak freely al! that they wished him to know, 
l s, - u 11 l * u n s P°k° m the following sense : The intcicslsof England 
t v ,, jb r hanistau are the same, and the Amir and his officials an- deeply 
giiovrd at the lute no imunoe.'; in Kabul. Moreover, the Amir is anxious to 
ho whatever the British Government wishes, and most desirous that tin 
dignity of the British Government should be maintained by any means which 
imiy «p 0m p r0 p er the Viceroy. But His Highm - cannot conceal from 
musclt that the mutinous troops and his people 1 o -encml, ryots as well os 
soldiers, are in fear of an indiscriminate revenge, which will fall alike upon 
innocent and guilty. He hopes, therefore, that measures will be taken to 
guard against the possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

The Mustaufi was here minded oi 

tion on 15th September. H< answered that the people were too ignorant 
to be acted upon by a Proclamation, and then went on as follows: 

Gf course, it ia possible that n«> such combination may take place. The 
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.fghans are selfish, and divided against tliemselves. Still, lest he should be 
blamed if it should occur, the Amir thinks it right to express his opinion, 
and give the British Government all the information in his power. On the 
whole, his advice, as an earnest friend, is that the advance of a British force 
on Kabul should be delayed for a short time (‘ Panjroz'). In the interval 
he will endeavour to disarm the Regular troops, raise new levies, and, by the 
aid of the latter, punish all concerned in the late abominable outrage. His 
idea is to get rid of Sher Ali’s soldiery—always a source of danger— and keep 
only 15,000 men for the future. It would be very desirable to delay 'the 
advance until he could establish his power. The Amir does not mean to 
imply that any Afghan army, were it 50,000 strong, could resist the British. 
The mutinous troops have neither organization nor leaders. But the mutinous 
troops are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys them, as it. would 
undoubtedly do in case of resistance, the whole country may combine against 
the British and the Amir. It is for this reason that he advises delay, and 
that the punishment of the guilty be left to him. The Viceroy may rest 
assured that he will show no mercy. He will make an example which will be 
conspicuous in the eye3of the world as the sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul regards the Amir as an infidel, because of the way in which he and 
his have thrown in their lot with the British Government. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, things might go right if 
the mutinous troops would keep together and attempt a stand. But the Amir 
fears they will not do so. They are more likely to scatter here and there, and 
raise the country. In that case there will be constant attacks on the com¬ 
munications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will be difficult. 
They would come chiefly from the direction of Ghazni, partly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would be hard to collect them. Only one mouth remains 
before the setting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to say what may 
happen. There may be no opposition, and the Amir is in any case ready to 
do what the "British Government desires. But he feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the present season is unsuited for a forward 


movement. 

Gen f.iial Roberts replied that on behalf of the Viceroy he thanked the Amir 
for his kind advice, which he was confident was the advice of a friend. He 
said the matter was important, and required careful consideration, and asked 
whether the Agents had anything more to bring forward. 

The Mustaufi then spoke as follows : The Amir’s advice to delay the 
advance is that of a sincere friend, and it is the best lie can give. But if the 
British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more which I am 
desired to say : let it march in such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion throughout the country. You cannot wait for 
reinforcements. If you come, you must come in full strength—in sufficient 
strength to put down all opposition. Then' may be no opposition, but you 
cannot count on this. 

General Roberts replied : The Amir’s advice is of great importance, and 
must be carefully considered. When His Highness first wrote,' announcing 
the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the first desire of the Viceroy was 
to send British forces without delay. I was ordered to Ivuram at once to lead 
the force here. Simultaneously the Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandahar, which it was then leaving, and to advance towards 
Kelat-i-GhOzai, and instructions were issued to collect a third force at 
Peshawar : all this was to help the Amir. The Viceroy from the first con¬ 
templated the possibility of such a general rising as the Amir now fears, and 
the several armies were, therefore, by II is Excellency’s order, made up to such 
strength that all Afghanistan combined could not stand against them for a 
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^ nt. The Kandahar troops were ready in a very short time, and are now 
leyond Kandahar, on the road to Kabul.* The Peshawar force was rapidlv 
collected and pushed on ; and the Amir may rest assured that the British 
army is advancing in ample strength. I will think over the Amir’s advice 
nevertheless, for it is important. But His Highness must remember that the 
late occurrences at Kabul do not affect only the English officers and the fifty 
or sixty men who were treacherously killed—the honour of tho English 
Government is concerned ; and so long as the bodies of these officers and men 
remain unburied or uncared for in Kabul, I do not believe the English people 
will over be satisfied. They will require the advance of a British force, and 
the adequate punishment of the crime. Still, the Amir’s advice, which I am 
convinced is that of a friend, must be carefully considered, and I will think 
over it and give an answer later. 

Tho Mtjstaufi then said: We quite understand what has been said 
about the strength of the British army. Doubtless it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against it. But the Amir asked us to mention 
what I have hitherto forgotten, that there are in Turkestan 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 6 of Cavalry, and 56 guns. These troops were the first to show a 
disaffected spirit at Mazar-i-Sharif; and putting aside external enemies, there 
are Abdur Rahman and the sons of Azim Khan waiting their chance. Herat 
again is doubtful; when the troops there hear what has occurred at Kabul, 
l here is no saying what they may do. If Abdur Rahman ingratiates himself 
with these people, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently severed from the 
Afghan dominions. This is another reason why the advance of the British 
force should be delayed, in order that the Amir may have time to gain over 
the Herat and Turkestan troops. 

General Robe Hi'S replied : All these reasons will have full consideration, 
the Viceroy’s first order was to push on at once to help the Amir ; but I am 
sure His Highness’s advice is friendly, and that in any case he will do his 
utmost to co-operate with the British Government. Therefore every con- 
sideration wifi be given to what His Highness has desired you to fcay. 

A, Wus rAUFi: The Viceroy may be sure the Amir will do what he pleases. 

J he Wazir : When the Amir learnt from General Roberts’s letter that the 
Viceroy lmd given General Roberts power to deal with the whole matter, he 
was very pleased, knowing General Roberts's character as a soldie*’ and his 
kindness of heart. 

General Roberts replied that he would carefully consider the proposals 
-ought forward, and give an answer later on. Meanwhile, he must request 
x Agents to stay a day or two in camp until lie should have thoroughly 
weighed the Amir’s advice, which w-as of the utmost importance to both the 
uiIjhIi and Afghan Governments. 

1 * le interview then came to an end. 

(Signed) H. M. DURAND, 

Political Secretary to General Roberts, K.O.B., V.C.. ’ 
Commanding Kabul Field Force. 


The Agents here seemed surprised and anxious.—II. M. D. 
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From Li eutenant-Gexeral Sir F. Roberts, K.C.B., V.C., Commanding' 
Kabul Field Force , to A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India , Foreign Department. 

Kabul, 22nd November , 1879. 

1. I HAVE the honour to submit a brief account of an interview which 
took place between the Amir Yakub Khan and myself on the 22nd October. 
The interview was a private and informal one ; but recent events have lent 
some interest to what passed on the occasion, and I have, therefore, thought 
it desirable that a report should be prepared for the information of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

2 . After some conversation upon matters of no special importance, the Amir 
introduced his father’s name, and thus gave me the opportunity I had often 
wished to have of leading him on to speak naturally and unconstrainedly 
about Slier Ali Khan’s feelings and policy during the last ten years. I was 
most careful to avoid any expression of my own views upon the subject in 
order that I might, if possible, obtain from the Amir a perfectly spontaneous 
and truthful account or the circumstances which led, in his opinion, to Sher 
Ali’s estrangement from ourselves and rapprochement to Russia. In this I 
think I succeeded. Yakub Khan spoke readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no question or suggestion from me to declare his conviction 
regarding the cause of his father’s unfriendly attitude towards us during the 
past few years. 

3. The. substance of the Amir’s statement was as follows : 

‘ In 1869 my father was fully prepared to throw in his lot with you. He 
had suffered many reverses before making himself secure on the throne, of 
Afghanistan ; and he had come to the conclusion that his best chance of hold¬ 
ing what lie had won lay in an* alliance with the British Government He 
did not receive from Lord Mayo as large a supply of arms and ammunition as 
he had hoped, but, nevertheless, he returned to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
he remained until the visit of Saiyad Nur Muhammud to India in 1873. 
This visit brought matters to a head. The diaries received from Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed during his stay in India, and the report which lie brought back on 
his return, convinced my father that he could no longer hope to obtain from 
the British Government all the aid that he wanted ; and from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian alliance. \ou know 
how this ended. 

; When my father received from the Government of India the letter inform¬ 
ing him that a British Mission was about to proceed to Kabul, he read it out 
in durbar. The members of the Russian Embassy were present. After the 
reading was finished, Colonel Stolic toff rose, saluted the Amir and asked per¬ 
mission to leave Kabul. If permitted, he would, lie said, travel without 
delay to Tashkent, and report the state of affaire to General Kauffmaun, who 
would inform the Czar, and thus bring pressure to bear on England. He 
promised to return in six weeks or two months, and urged the Amir to do 
everything in his power meanwhile to prevent the British Mission from 
reaching Kabul. 

* Colonel Stolietoff never returned to Kabul. Ho lost no time in reaching 
Tashkent, where he remained for a few weeks, and he then started for Russia. 

* The Afghan official, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, generally known as 
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Dabir-ul-Mulk,” who had travelled with Colonel Stolictofl* from the 
Oxus to Kabul, accompanied him on his return journey to Tashkent. Here 
the Mirza was detained under pretence that orders would shortly be received 
Irom the Emperor, until the news of my father’s flight from Kabul reached 
General Kauftinann. He was then permitted to leave. Two Aides-de-Camp 
were sent with him, one a European, the other a Native of Bokhara. 

“My father was strongly urged by General Kauflinanu not to leave Kabul. 

, p samc li ine file members of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, the Doctor being permitted to remain with my father if his services 
were required. 

‘Throughout, the Russian Embassy was treated with great honour,’ and at 
all stations between Mazar-i-Shariff and Kabul, orders were given for the 
tioops to turn out, and for a salute to be fired on their arrival and departure.’ 

*1. I cannot, of course, vouch for the exact words used by Yakub Khan, but 
1 am confident that the foregoing paragraph, which is written from notes 
a time, contains a substantially accurate record of the conversation. 

o. It would be superfluous for me to advance any proof of the fact that for 
one reason or another, Sher Ali did during the latter part of his reign fall 
away Irom us and incline towards an alliance with Russia. But I think the 
closeness of the connection between Russia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
hostility towards ourselves, lias not hitherto been fully recognized, 
cikub Khan’s statements throw some light upon this question, and they are 
oonluinod by various circumstances which have lately come to my knowledge. 

ic pie valence ol Russian coin and wares in Kabul, and the extensive military 
pi epamtions made by Sher Ali of late years, appear to me to afford an in- 
' r uctive comment upon Yakub Khan’s assertions. Our recent rupture with 
g? 1 in fact, been the means of unmasking and checking a very 

'g 0U ® conspiracy against the peace and security of our Indian Empire. 
jy * V le magnitude of Sher Ali’s military preparations is, in my opinion, a 
act of peculiar significance. I have already touched upon this point in a 
out} 101 ^ut } a li Il l] perhaps be excused for noticing it again. Before the 

f )rea k ol hostilities hvst year the Amir had raised and equipped with arms 
4 vn! (C1S * 0n regiments of Infantry and 16 of Cavalry. The Afghan 
~ "Ifiry amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of skilled artizans were 
ou-stantly employed in the manufacture of rifled cannon and breach -loading 
n . ia . am is. More than a million pounds of powder, and I believe several 
lulhon rounds of home-made Snider ammunition, were in the Bala Hissar at 
of° explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 

military equipment were stored in proportionate quantities. Finally, Slier 
* *\ a( l aiqieiiaed upon the construction of the Sher pur cantonments an 
f ’^hing amount of labour and money. The extent and cost of this work 
i\v be judged of from the fact that the whole of the troops under my eom- 
! al ;cf will find cover during the winter within the cantonment, and the bulk, 
m them in the main line of rampart itself, which extends to a length of nearly 
■"o miles under the southern and western slopes of the Bimam hills. Sher 
-vii 8 original design was apparently to carry the wall entirely round the hills, 

1 distance of nearly five miles, and the foundation, were already laid fora 
considerable portion of this length. All these military prom rations were 
quite unnecessary except as a provision for contemplated hostilities with our- 
$®lv68, and it is difficult to understand how their entire cost could huvo been 
rjlet from the Afghan treasury, the gross revenue of the country amounting 
ou {y 1° about eighty lukbs of rupees per annum. 

/• I have referred to the prevalence of Russian com and wares in Kabul as 
ovideuee of the growing coumxion between Russia and Afghanistan. I am 
unable to find proof that the Czar’s coin was introduced in any other way 
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an by the usual channels of trade. It is quite possible that the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came in gradually by this means, the accumulation of 
foreign gold in particular being considerable in this country, where little gold 
is coined. Nevertheless, it seems to me a curious fact that the amount of 
Russian money in circulation should be so large. No less than 13,000 gold 
pieces were found among the Ainir’s treasure alone ; similar coins are exceed¬ 
ingly common in the city bazaar ; and great numbers of them are known to 
be in possession of the Sirdars. Of course English goods of all kinds are 
plentiful here — that is inevitable, particularly with a considerable body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Russian goods also abound. Glass, 
crockery, silks, tea, and many other things which would seem to be far more 
easily procurable from India than from Russian territory, are to be found in 
great quantities. A habit, too, seems to have been growing up among the 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of Russian cut, Russian buttons, 
Russian boots, and the like. Russian goods and Russian ways seem, in fact, 
to have become the fashion in Afghanistan. 
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Translations of letters from General-Adjutant Von Kauffmann, Governor - 
General of Turkestan, to the address of the Amir of Afghanistan, 
received on 10th Shdban , 1295, through General Stolietoff, 9 th 
August, 1878. 

Re it known to you that in these days the relations between the British 
Government and ours with regard to your kingdom require deep consideration. 
As I am unable to communicate my opinion verbally to you, I have deputed 
my agent . Major-General Stolietoff. Th is gentleman is a near friend of mine, 
and performed excellent services in the Russo-Turkish war, by which he 
earned favour of the Emperor. The Emperor has always had a regard for 
him. He will inform you of all that is hidden in my mind. I hope you will 
pay great attention to what he says, and believe him as you would myself, 
and, after due consideration, you will give him your reply. Meanwhile, )• > it. 
known to you that your union and friendship with the Russian Government 
will be beneficial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantages of a 
close alliance with the Russian Government will be permanently evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of Turkestan and 
Adjutant-General to the Emperor, Yon Kauffmann, Tashkent, Jamadial 
Akbar, 1295 ( = June, 1878). 

To the Amir of the whole of Afghanistan, Suer Ali Khan. 

(After compliments.) Be it known to you that our relations with the 
British Government are of great importance to Afghanistan and its depen¬ 
dencies. As I am unable to see you, I have deputed my trustworthy (official) 
General Stolietoff to you. The General is an old friend of mine, and during 
the late Russo-Turkish war earned the favour of the Emperor by his spirit and 
bravery. He has become well known to the Emperor. This trustworthy 
person will communicate to you what he thinks best. I hope you will pay 
attention to what he says, and repose as much confidence in his words as if 
they w< re myown ; and that you will give your answer in this matter through 
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the meantime, be it known to you that if a friendly treaty will 
t to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourself. 



General Stolietoff sent the following letter , on his return to Tashkent from 
Kabul, to the address of the Foreign Minister , Wazir Shaii Mahomed 
Khan, dated 23 rd of the holy month of Ramazan, 1295 ( = '21st September, 
1878). 

Thank God, I reached Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my respects to the Viceroy (Yaroni Padishah means ‘ half king ’). I am trying 
day and night to gain our objects, and hope I shall be successful. 1 am 
starting to see the Emperor to-day, in order to inform ITis Majesty personally 
°f our affairs. If God pleases, everything that is necessary will be done and 
affirmed. I hope that those who want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
iciu see that the door is closed ; then , please God , they will tremble. I hope you 
will give my respects to His Highness the Amir. May God make his life long 
and increase his wealth ! May you remain in good health, and know that the 
protection of God will arrange our affairs ! 

(Signed) General Stolietoff. 


From General Kauffmann to the Amir, dated Tashkent , St 1 : Zekada, 
1295 ( = 22 nd October , 1878). 

(After compliments.) Bo it.known to you that your letter, dated 12th 
‘ naval, reached me at Tashkent on the 16th October, i.e., 3rd Zekada, and 
understood its contents. I have telegraphed an abstract of your letter to the 
ac dross of the Emperor, and have sent the letter itself, as also that addressed 
o (jeneral Stolietoff, by post to Livadja, where the Emperor now is. I am 
u onned on good authority that the English want to come to terms with you; 
' uu, as a lriend, I advise you to make peace with them if they offer it. 


From. General Stolietoff to Wazir Siiah Mahomed Khan, dated 
^ 8th October , 1878. 

iirst of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give my respects to the 
j nur. May God make his life long and increase his wealth ! I shall always 
emeniber his royal hospitality. I am busy day and night in his affairs, and, 
a lan k ?od, my labours have not been without result. The great Emperor is 
ru ® friend of the Amir’s and of Afghanistan, and His Majesty will do what- 
Vu * h nia *^ necessary. Of course!, you have not forgotten what I told 

vail r lat “ 10 ada ^ rs °f kingdoms are like a country which has many mountains, 
Bv t? S ’ an< ^ rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well, 
j/ lu P°wer and oi-der of God, there is no empire equal to that of our great 
“ 1 P er or. May God make his life long! Therefore, whatever our Govern¬ 
ment advise you, you should give ear to it. I tell you the truth that our 
vemment is wise as a serpent and harmless as i dove. There are ninny 
w which you cannot understand, bn! our Government understands them 
Nc • It often happens that a thing which is unpleasant at first is regarded 
7 ? a “leasing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, I inform you that the enemy 
oi your famous religion wants to make peace with you through the Kaisar 
VJ>ultan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look to your brothers who live on 
other side of the river. If God stirs them up, and gives the sword of 
*wit into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bismilla), otherwise 
should be as a serpent; make peace openly, and in secret prepare for war, 
when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself. It will be well, 
" hen the Envoy of your enemy wants to entei tlv* country, if you send an 
a J le emissary, possessing the tongue oi a serpent und full of deceit, to the 
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_*my’s country, so tliat lie may with sweet words perplex the enemy’s mind, 

and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you. 

My kind friend, 1 entrust yon to the protection of God. May God be the 
protector of the Amir’s kingdom, and may trembling fall upon the limbs of 
your enemies ! Amen. 

Write to me soon, and send the letter to the capital. Please, write in 
Arabic characters, so that T may be able to read your letter. 


From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 30th 
Zclcada ( = 2 6th November , 1878). 

(After compliments.) I was much pleased to receive your letter, dated 
24th Zekada, 1295 ( = 18th November, 1878), and to hear of your good health. 
1 have also received a copy of the letter which you sent to the Governor- 
General. May God be pleased with you. The British Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambassador in London that they will not interfere with the 
independence of Afghanistan. I am directed by His Majesty the Emperor to 
communicate this news to you, and then, after forming friendship, to go to 
His Majesty. I intend to go to the Russian capital after I have arranged the 
allairs of this country (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted officials, whom you are in want of, here any more, I send 
Mahomed Ilassan Khan, Kamuah (Deputy-Governor), and Gholam Haidar 
Khan, with two officers, back to you. I hope you will consider mo a well- 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to me now and then. I have given 
instructions that, until my return, every letter of.yours which they receive at 
Turkestan should be forwarded to the capital. Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles come upon you, I also shall be grieved. 
Some presents have been sent by me through Mirza Mahomed Hassan, 
Kamuah ; perhaps they may be accepted. 


Translation of a letter from General Kauffmans to General Yozgonoff, 
dated Zcl Hijja , 1295 ( = December, 1878). 

The Amir knows perfectly well that it is impossible for me to assist him 
with troops in winter. Therefore it is necessary that war should not be com¬ 
menced at this unseasonable time. If the English, in spite of the Amir s 
exertions to avoid the war, commence it, you must then take leave ot the 
Amir and start for Tashkent, because your presence in Afghanistan in winter 
is useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement, ot war m 
Afghanistan, you ought to come here and explain the whole thing to me, so 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor. This will be of great benefit to 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 


From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 25 th 
December , 1878 (Russian, 13 th Mnharram , 1296). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hijja ( = 20th November), 1878, has reached me. 
I was pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor 1ms caused 
the British Government to agree to the continuance ot Afghan independence. 
The English Ministers have promised this. I earnestly request you not to 
leave your kingdom. As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
not lose your independence. For the present come to terms with the Biitish 
Government. If you do not want. U> go back to Kabul lor this purpose, you 
can write to your son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace with the hughsh 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil ot Afghanistan at this time, 
backus., it will be of benefit to you. My words arc not without truth, because 
your arrival in Russian territory will make things worse. 
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^m^&eneral Kauffman n to the Amt it of Afghanistan, received at 
i-Sharif on the lltk January , 1879. 

I have received your friendly letter, dated 13tli Zel Hijja ( = 8tli December, 
1878). In that letter you asked me to send you as many troops as could be 
got ready. I have written to you a letter to the effect that the Emperor, on 
account of your troubles, hac communicated with the British Government, 
and that the Russian Ambassador at London had obtained a promise from the 
British Ministers to the effect that they would not injure the independence of 
Afghanistan. Perhaps you sent your letter before you got mine. Now, I 
have heard that you have appointed your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. I have received an 
order from the Emperor to the effect that it is impossible to assist you with 
troops now. I hope you will be fortunate. It all depends on the decree of 
God. Believe me, that the friendship which 1 made with you will be per¬ 
petual. It is necessary to send back General Vozgonoff and liis companions. 
You can keep Dr. Yuralski with you if you please. No doubt the doctor will 
be of use to you and to your dependents. I hope our friendship will continue 
to be strengthened, and that intercourse will be carried on between us. 

From General Kauffmann to the Amir Sher Alt, dated 29 th December , 
1878 ( = 17tft Muharram , 1296). 

(After compliments.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
informed me by telegraph that the Emperor has directed me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore communicate this news to you 
with great pleasure ; at the same time, I may mention that I have received 
no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburg. My personal interview 
with you will increase our friendship greatly. 




Translation of a letter from Major-General Ivaxoff, Governor of Zaraf- 
shan, to the Heir-Apparent, Mahomed Musa Khan, and others. 

On the 26th of Rabi-ul-Awul, at an auspicious moment, I received your 
# 1 otter which you sent me, and understood its contents. I was very much 
pleased, and at once communicated it to General Kauffmann, the Governor- 
General. With regal’d to what you wrote about the friendly relations between 
the Russian and Afghan Governments, and your own desire for friendship, I 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous oi being I riends. The 
friendship between the two Governments existed in the time of the late Amir 
aud I hope that it will be increased and strengthened by Amir Mahomed 
lakub Khan. 

May God change the wars in your country to happiness ; may peace icign 
111 it; and may your Government be strengthened ! J have been forwau mg 
uil your letters to the Governor-General, General Kauffmann. May God keep 
you safe ! 

The Zarafshan Province Governor, 

A1 W o H-G K V K UAL IV A NOT' V . 


M ritten and sealed by the General. . , Q . -.oo.-n 

Written on 2SH1> Mart (March), 1879 ( = 5th Rabi-ul Saul, 1- >). 

Treaty between the Russian Goveunmext ami ■ Amib toAu Khan ; 
•written from memory by Mikza Ma 

1- The Russiau Government engages that the 
Governmovif ...ui, rmworrmient of Amu Shu All Is nan, Amu of all 


Afghanistan, will be a permanent and perpetual one. 

The Russian Government engages tlint, aa Sirdai Abdulla Khan, son ol 
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-the Ainir, is dead, the friendship of the Russian Government with any person 
whom the Amir may appoint Heir-Apparent to the throne of Afghanistan, 
and with the heir of the Heir-Apparent, will remain firm and perpetual. 

3. The Russian Government engages that if any foreign enemy attacks 
Afghanistan, and the Amir is unable to drive him out, and asks the assistance 
of the Russian Government, the Russian Government will repel the enemy, 
either by means of advice, or by such other means as it may consider proper. 

4. The Amir of Afghanistan will not wage war with any foreign power with¬ 
out consulting the Russian Government, and without its permission. 

5. The Amir of Afghanistan engages that he wall always report in a friendly 
manner to the Russian Government what goes on in his kingdom. 

o. The Amir of Afghanistan will communicate every wish and important 
affair of his to General Kauffmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, and the 
Governor-General will be authorized by the Russian Government to fulfil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. The Russian Government engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Russian territory will be safe from wrong, and that they 
will be allowed to carry away their profits. 

8 . The Amir of Afghanistan will have the power to send his servants to 
Russia to learn arts* and trades, and the Russian officers will treat them with 
consideration and respect as men of rank. 

9. (Does not remember.) 

10. I, Major-General Stolietoff Nicholas, being a trusted Agent of the 
Russian Government, have made the above-mentioned Articles between the 
Russian Government and the Government of Amir Slier Ali Khan, and have 
put my seal to them. 
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Letter from Sirdar Abddr Rahman Khan to Lepel Griffin, Esq., 
dated 15 th April , 1880. 

Whereas at this happy time I have received your kind letter. In a spirit of 
justice and friendship vou wrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 
My honoured friend, the servants of the great [British] Government know 
well that, tlnoughout these twelve years of exile in the territories of the 
Emperor of Russia, night and day 1 have cherished the hope of revisiting my 
native land. When the late Amir Slier Ali Khan died, and there was no one to 
rule our tribes, I proposed to return to Afghanistan, but it wa9 not fated [that 
I should do so]; then I went to Tashkent. Consequently, Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, having come to terms and made peace with tin* British Govern¬ 
ment, was appointed Amir of Afghanistan ; but since, after he had left you, 
lie listened to the advice of every interested [dishonest] person, and raised 
fools to power, until the ignorant men directed the affairs of Afghanistan, 
which during the reign of my grandfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed that night was bright like day, Afghanistan was, in consequence, 
disgraced before all States, and ruined. Now, therefore, that you seek to 
learn my hopes and wishes, they are these : that as long as your Empire and 
that of Russia exist, my countrymen, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live 
quietly in ease and peace; that these two States should find us true and 
faithful, and that we should rest at peace between them [England and 
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, sia], for my tribesmen are unable to struggle with Empires, and are ruined 
. want of commerce ; and we hope of your friendship that, sympathizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers. This would redound to the 
credit of both, would givo peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

This is my wish ; for the rest, it is yours to decide. 
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Letter from A. C. Lyall, Esq., O.R., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department , to Level H. Griffin, Esq., C.S.I., Chief Political 
Officer , Kabul , dated Simla, April, 1880. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Governor-General has received and 
considered in council your telegrams of the 22nd and 23rd instant, forwarding 
the translation of a letter received by you from Sirdar Abdur Rahman on the 
21 st instant, together with a summary of certain oral explanations which 
accompanied that letter, and a statement of the recommendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Roberts and yourself. 

In conveying to you its instructions on the subject of this important com¬ 
munication, the Government of India considers it expedient to recapitulate 
the principles on which it has hitherto been acting in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the point of view from which it contemplates the present 
situation of affairs in that country. The single object to which, as you are well 
aware, the Afghan policy of this Government has at all times been directed 
and limited, is the security of the North-West frontier of India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acted on the convic¬ 
tion that the security of this frontier is incompatible with the intrusion of 
any foreign influence into the great border State of Afghanistan. To exclude 
or eject such influence the Government of India has frequently subsidized 
and otherwise assist ed the Amirs of Kabul. It has also, more than once, 
mken up arms against them. Rut it has never interfered, for any other 
purpose, in the atfairs of their kingdom. Regulating on this principle and 
Jnniting to this object the conduct of our relations with the rulers of Kabul, 
if was our long-con tinned endeavour to find in their friendship and their 
strength the requisite guarantees for the security of our own frontier. Failing 
m endeavour, we were compelled to seek the attainment of the object to 
which our Afghan policy was, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
Eh- pommnont security of our frontier as much us posdhle independent of 
sueh conditions. 

1 his obligation was not accepted without reluctance. i\ot even when 
hoped into hostilities by the late Amir Slier Ali Kuan's espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a rupture with the British 
Government, did w< ; relinquish our desire for the renewal of relations with a 
strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Sher Ali subsequently 
sought our alliance and protection, they were at once accorded to him, on 
conditions of which His Highness professed to appn eiah the generosity. The 
1 rime, however, which di .solved the Treaty of Gaud am ak, and the disclosures 
which followed that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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tlie interests committed to its care could not but be gravely imperilled by 
further adhesion to a policy dependent for its fruition on the gratitude, the 
good faith, the assumed self-interest, or the personal character of any Afghan 
Prince. 

When, therefore, Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in September 
last, it was with two well-defined and plainly-avowed objects. The first was 
to avenge the treacherous massacre of the British Mission at Kabul ; the 
second was to maintain the safeguards sought through the Treaty of Gan- 
damak, by providing for their maintenance guarantees of a more substantial 
and less precarious character. 

These two objects have been maintained : the first by the capture of Kabul 
and the punishment of the crime committed there, the second by the severance 
of Kandahar from the Kabul fiower. 

Satisfied with their attainment, the Government of India has no longer any 
motive or desire to enter into fresh treaty engagements with the Rulers of 
Kabul. The arrangements and exchange of friendly assurances with the Amir 
Slier Ali, though supplemented on the part of the Government of India by 
subsidies and favours of various kinds, wholly failed to secure the object of 
them, which was, nevertheless, a thoroughly friendly one, and no less con¬ 
ducive l.o the security and advantage of the Afghan than to those of the 
British Power. The treaty with Yakub Khan, which secured to him our 
friendship and material support, was equally ineffectual. Moreover, recent 
events and arrangements have fundamentally changed the situation to which 
our correspondence and engagements with the Amir of Afghanistan formally 
applied. Our advance- frontier positions at Kandahar and Kuram have 
materially diminished the political importance of Kabul in relation to India, 
and although we shall always a]>preciate the friendship of its Ruler, our 
relations with him are now of so little importance to the paramount objt ts of 
our policy that we no longer require to maintain British agents in any part of 
his dominions. 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately withdrawing our forces 
from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been 5 — first, the excited and unsettled 
condition of the country round Kabul, with the attitude of hostility assumed 
by some leaders of armed gatherings near Ghazni; and, secondly j, the inability 
of the Kabul Sirdars to agree among themselves on the selection of a Ruler 
strong enough to maintain order after our evacuation of the country. 

The first-nanted of these reasons has now ceased to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th ultimo the Viceroy and Governor-General stated that ‘the 
Government is anxious to withdraw as soon as possible the troops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to be occupied under the Treaty of Gandamak, 
except Kandahar. In order that this may be done, it is desirable to find a 
Ruler for Kabul, which will be separated from Kandahar. Steps,’ continued 
His Excellency, ‘are being taken for this purpose. Meanwhile, it is essential 
that we should make such a display of trength in Afghanistan as will show 
ihat we are masters of the situation, and will overawe disaffection.’ . . . 

‘ All that is ncc ssaiy, from a political point of view, is for General Stewart 
to march to Ghazni, break up any opposition lie may find there or in the 
neighbourhood, and open up direct communication with General Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kabul.’ The military operations thus defined have been accom¬ 
plished by General Stewart’s successful action before Ghazni. 

With reg i rd to the second reason mentioned for the retention of our troops 
in northern Afghanistan, the appearance of Abdur Rahman as a candidate for 
the throne of Kabul, whose claims the Government of India has no cause to 
oppose. ,uid who seems to be approved, and likely to l»c supported, by at least 
a majority of the population, a if ids fair ground for anticipating that our 
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vishos in regard to the restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the country will now be fulfilled. 

t; | 1,e ^vemor-General in Council lias consequently decided that the evacua- 
sn 1 °1 be effected not later than October next, and it is with 

Hciai ref to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
in Council ^ U1 ^ a ^ iman ^ iave ^ Jeen carefully considered by His Excellency 

it ^ iirs ^ Aaims notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire that 
.nJ-r f° r the permanent establishment of Afghanistan with our assist- 
Im.Vt n' lllC s IP!l ,atll y under the joint protection of the British and Russian 
n,,„! this suggestion, which is more fully developed in the Sirdars 

written message, cannot be entertained or discussed. 
r< s a IC;l( jy stated, the primary object and declared determination of the 
f'nmiro h ftVe been the exclusion of foreign influence or intcr- 

A <r - l 0111 Afghanistan. This cardinal condition of amicable relations with 
Aigmnustan has, at all times and in all circumstances, been deemed essential 
ior the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. As such, it has 
mtnerto been hrmly maintained by successive Governors-General of India 
urnier tiie explicit instructions of Her Majesty’s Government. Nor has it 
cvei been ignored, or officially contested, by the Russian Government. That 
ovemnient, on the contrary, has repeatedly, and under every recent change 
o circiimstances in Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
V 181 Government that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
spnere ot her influence.’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between tlie two Governments 
yvni, a view to the mutual recognition of certain territories as constituting a 
neutial zone behyeen their respective spheres of legitimate influence and 
action, And that at one time it was proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
Vn-!i aS a . ueutml 1 territory. Those- negotiations, however, having proved 
iiuiUess, the northern frontier of Afghanistan was finally determined by 
ui ual agiecment, and in 1876 the Russian Government formally reitoi*ated 


a:s . terminated the discussions relative to the intermediate zone, which ‘pro¬ 
mised no practical result. ’ 1 

. lhe position of Afghanistan as defined and settled by these engagements 
wms agam distinctly affirmed on behalf of the Queen’s Government by the 
°f Mabuiy in 1879, and the Government of India unreservedly 
anitams it in the fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the pcace“- 
thJ r° kct10 ^ Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. It is therefore desirable 
l you stiould fake occasion to inform Abdur Rahman that the relations of 
guamstan to the Britisli and Russian Empires are matters which the 
ovenimeiit of India must decline to bring into discussion with the Sirdar. 
^ ^ lan states and tribes are too contiguous with India, whose Nortli- 
frontier they surround, for the Government of India ever willingly lo 
acoe pt. partnership with any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
ecognizod influence over those tribes and States. 

the Governor-General in Council is. nevertheless, most anxious that the 
^'dar should not misunderstand the light in which his personal sentiments 
f lKl °t>ligations towards Russia are regarded by the Government of India. So 
ymg as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to its advice, this Government has 
lever ceased to impress on them the international duty of scrupulously re l 
the recognized rights and interests of their Russian neighbour 
ail nng from every act calculated to att'ord the Russian authorities in 
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Asia any just cause of umbrage or complaint. The intelligence and 
good sense which arc conspicuous in the Sirdar’s letter and messages to you 
will enable him to appreciate the difference between conduct regulated on 
these principles and that which cost Slier Ali the loss of his throne. This 
Government does not desire, nor has it ever desired, to impose on any Euler 
of Kabul conditions incompatible with that behaviour which Russia, as a 
powerful and neighbouring Empire, is entitled to expect from him ; least of 
all can we desire to impose such conditions on a Prince who has received 
hospitality and protection in Russian territory. I am therefore to observe 
that, in the natural repugnance expressed by Abdur Rahman to conditions 
which ‘ might make him appear ungrateful ’ to those ‘ whose salt he has 
eaten,* the Governor-General in Council recognizes a sentiment altogether 
honourable to the Sirdar, and perfectly consistent with the sincerity of his 
professed goodwill towards ourselves. 

These observations will furnish you with a sufficient answer to the question 
asked by Abdur Rahman as to the ‘ nature of our friendship ’ and ‘ its con¬ 
ditions/ 


The frankness with which he lias explained his position entitles him to 
receive from us a no loss unreserved statement of our own. The Government 
of India cordially shares the wish expressed by Abdur Rahman that, between 
the British and Russian Empires, his ‘ tribes and countrymen may live quietly 
in ease and peace.’ We do not desire to place them in a position of un¬ 
friendliness towards a Power which is pledged to us to regard their country 
as * entirely beyond the sphere of its action.’ The injury to Afghan commerce 
caused by the present condition of Afghanistan, to which the Sirdar has 
alluded, is fully appreciated by the Government of India, and on the restora¬ 
tion of peace between the two countries the revival and development of trade 
intercourse need present no difficulty. As regards our own friendship, it will, 
if sincerely sought, be freely given, and fully continued so long as it is loyally 
reciprocated. But we attach to it no other condition. We have no concessions 
to ask or make, and the Sirdar will therefore perceive that there is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and us. 

On this r>. 'int your reply to Abdur Rahman cannot be too explicit. Previous 
to flic Sirdar’s arrival in Turkestan, the hostility and treachery of those whose 
misconduct he admits and deplores had compelled the Government of India 
to make territorial arrangements of a material and permanent character for 
the better protection of our frontier. The maintenance of these arrangements 
is in no wise dependent on the assent or dissent, on the good-will or ill-will, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The character of them lias been so fully explained by 
you to all the other Kabul Sirdars that it is probably well known to Abdur 
Rah man. But in order that om present intercourse and future relations with 
the Sirdar may be perfectly clear of doubt on a point affecting the position he 
aspires to fill, the Governor-General in Council authorizes you, if necessary, 
to make him plainly understand that neither the district assigned to 11s by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restored to the Kabul Power. 

As regards this last-mentioned province, the Government of India has been 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Slier Ali Khan, the present Wali 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance that he will be not only recognized, but. 
maintained, by the British Government as the Ruler of that province. Sher 
Ali Khan Is one of the Native nobles of Kandahar. H< is administering the 
province with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
Government, which has promised h#i the support- of a British garrison 
so long us he requires such support. The Governor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that Sirdar Abdur Rahman will readily recognize the obligation 
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^—~bent on the honour of the British Government to keep faith until all 
who, whether at Kandahar or elsewhere, have proved themselves time and 
loyal adherents. Yakub Khan forfeited our alliance, and with it his throne, 
by mistrusting the assurances we gave him, aud falsifying those which he had 
given to us. If, misled by his example, Yakub Khan s successor attempts to 
injure or oppress the friends of the British Government, its power will again 
be put forth to protect or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul Ruler 
reintroduces into his Court or country foreign influences adverse to our oun, 
the Government of India will again take such steps as it may deem expedient 
to deal with such a case. These contingencies, however, cannot occur if the 
sentiments of Abdur Rahman are such as he represents them to he. Mean¬ 
while, the territorial and administrative arrangements already completed by 
ns for the permanent protection of our own interests are not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion with Abdur Rahman or any other claimant to the 
throne of Kabul. 


To the settlement of Herat, which is not included in these completed 
arrangements, the Governor-General in Council cannot authorize you to make 
or invite any reference in your reply to Abdur Rahman. The settlement of 
the future administration of Herat has boon undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Government; with those present views in regard to this important question, 
the Government of India is not yet acquainted. 

Nor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject for proposals in 
your correspondence with the Sirdar. This measure was determined on by 
the Government of India long before the appearance of Abdur Ralnnan as a 
candidate for the government of the country we are about to evacuate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, ami is not, therefore, conditional on the 
goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to carry out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manner most conducive to the personal advantage 
of Abdur Rahman, whose interests wo believe to be, more than those of any 
other Sirdar, in accordance with the general ini crests of the Afghan people. 
For this reason it is desirable that you should inform Abdur Rahman of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our desire to take that opportunity of un¬ 
conditionally transferring to his authority the whole of the country from 
which our troops will be withdrawn. You are authorized to add that our 
military and political officers at Kabul will bo empowered to facilitate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and peaceably 
effecting, in co-operation with him, the transfer thus contemplated on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, however, be consistent with our obligations 
towards those who have served and aided the British Government during our 
occupation of those territories. 

For this purpose, it appears to the Governor-General in Council desirable 
that the Sirdar should lose no time in proceeding to Kabul, and there settling, 
itt conference with General Stewart an<l yourself, such q relimiuary arrange¬ 
ments as may best promote the undisturbed establishment of his future 
government. , . . 

The Governor-General in Council has, however, no desire to press this 
suggestion, should it appear to the Sirdar that his presence at Kabul, previons 
to the withdrawal of our troops for the purpose of personal conference with 
the British authorities, might have the efleet of weakening his popularity, or 
compromising his position in the eyes of his future subjects. ^ 

The point is one which must be left entirely to the Sudai s own judgment 
and inclination. , 

But Abdur Ralnnan is doubtless awarc that there are at present, in and 
around Kabul, personages not destitute of influence, who themselves aspire to 
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ja^^overeignty he seeks, and that the family of Yakub has still numerous 
personal adherents, who may possibly take advantage of the withdrawal of 
our troops to oppose the Sirdar’s authority if he is not personally present to 
assert it. . 

It should on both sides be remembered and understood that it is not the 
policy of this Government to impose upon the Afghan people an unpopular 
Ruler or to interfere uninvited in the administration of a lricndly one. II 
Abdur Kahman proves able and disposed to conciliate the confidence of his 
countrymen, without forfeiting the good understanding which lie seeks with 
us, he will assuredly find his best support in our political appreciation of that 
fact. Our reason for unconditionally transferring to him the government of 
the country, from which our forces will in any case be withdrawn a few 
months hence, is that, on the whole, he appears to be the Chief best able to 
restore order in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. 
In iiis performance of it he will receive, if he requires it, our assistance. But 
we neither need nor wish to hamper, by preliminary stipulations or provisoes, 
his independent exercise of a sovereignty which lie declares himself anxious 
to maintain on a footing of peace and friendship with the British Govern- 

The present statement of the views and intentions of His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council respecting Abdur Rahman will enable you to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in your reply to the Sirdar s friendly 
overtures, and- t will now be your duty to convey to Abdur Rahman, without 
any avoidable delay, the answer of the Government of India to the letter and 
message received from him. His Excellency feels assured that you will give 
full expression to the spirit of candour and goodwill in which these com¬ 
munications have been received and are reciprocated. 

But I am to impress on your attention the importance of avoiding any 
expression which might appear to suggest or admit matter for negotiation 01 
discussion in reference to the relative positions of the Sirdar and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. . 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will be so 
good as to lose no lime in submitting its contents to General Sir Donald 
Stewart, should he then have readied Kabul. In any case, you will, of 
course, communicate them to General Roberts, and act upon them in con¬ 
sultation with the chief military authority on the spot. 
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TR tract from a Report by Lieutenant-Genreal Snt Frederick Rorer/is, 
V.C., K.O.B., to the QrARTKitMASTER-GKNERAL in India, dated Kabul, 
17th April , 1880. 

25. I rrtiNK I have now dealt with all the points of military importance con 
nected with the military position in northern Afghanistan, but there are a 
few questions of more general interest which I desire to bring to the notice of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the Gov cm men to f India. 
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Daily ration of Native soldiers: 
- 12 cliittacksf 


6. First with regard to rations. The daily scale of issue to Native troops 
is given in the margin. It has been found 
throughout the campaign, even when the 
men were employed upon hard work, that 
‘12 chitfacks’ of ‘atta’ daily arc amply 
sufficient for the Native troops, supplemented, 
as of late, through the liberality of Govern¬ 
ment, by a bi-weekly issue of 1 lb. of meat. 
In a climate like Afghanistan, where the inhabitants are all meat-eaters, this 
1 iberality has been most wise. Every endeavour was made, before this sanction 
was granted, to supply the Native portion of the force with meat on payment, 
and l attribute to this in great measure the sound health and excellent 
stamina which they now exhibit. 

W ith regard to the issue of mm, 


Atta* - 
DallJ • 
Ghi§ - 
Salt - 
Meat - 
Hum - 


1 ehittack 

1 lb, bi-weekly 
1 dram 


Da Hi/ ration of 
European soldier?: 


j o wi PH, I would suggest that it should not be 

issued free to Native troops, except under exceptional circumstances cf fatigue 
and weather, but that the Commissariat Department should be authorized to 
ia\ e in store a sufficiency of rum to admit of a bi-weekly issue to such troops 
as f nilk the spirit, ©ft payment , and then only on the recommendation of the 
ec leal (_ nicer, and under the sanction of the General Officer commanding, 
n ail occasions when rum is sanctioned, either free or on payment, those 
" l ? cl0 . n( ?" partake of spirits should be allowed a ration of tea and sugar 
under similar conditions’. 

i! le for Native followers requires no,ajteration. 

“ • ^ be .European rations now under issue in Kabul are W per margin, and 
with reference to them I would make the following 
remarks : The increase of £ lb. in bread and meat is, 
in my opinion, very desirable, for not only is the 
meat, as a rule, on service inferior to that served in 
cantonments, but the extras which can be procured 
from the coffee-shop are not here forthcoming. "When 
the vegetable ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 
sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vegetables 
_ , lb. is necessary. The substitution of dall for any 

portion of the vegetable ration I consider undesirable. 

Tinned soups and meats and biscuits are most valuable, and should be 
liberally supplied to every force in the field. They are portable and liked by 
t he men, to whom they furnish a very welcome change of diet. I would verv 
strongly recommend that a much larger issue of these articles than ha 
Hitherto been sanctioned should be provided. 

A question which has arisen during this campaign, and which may 
. crop up again, lias been the provision of firewood for cooking to 

ire wood. Native troops and followers. Throughout the winter firewood 
could not be purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to these men. This was done at the rate of one sccr per man, 
but this amount is not arbitrary, and might, under certain circumstances, ho 
diminished. Since roads were re-opened and markets re-established the issue 
of wood lias been discontinued. In framing any future rules for the guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firewood through the Com¬ 
missariat Department for Native troops and followers, free or on payment 
should be vested in the General Officers commanding. 


Meat - 
Bread 
Vegetables 
Rice - 
Halt - 
Tea - 
Sugar 
Hum - 


11 lb. 

i :: 

4 oz. 

f 

3 „ 

1 dr. 


Flour. + A ehittack =e 2 ounces. 

A kind of pea, § Clarified butter. 

; A seer=2 lb. 
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! scale of clothing authorized by Government for Native troops and 
followers was found, even in the rigorous climate of Afghanistan, to he most 
liberal, except that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
required. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as the 
weather became milder these extra blankets were withdrawn and returned 
into store. Warm stockings, too, are very necessary in a climate where frost¬ 
bite is not uncommon ; fortunately, some thousands were procured locally 
and issued to followers. The ordinary Native shoe of India, as provided by 
the Commissariat Department, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoes, as Afghanistan. Major Badcock will send to Peshawar (where they 
can easily be made up) a pattern Kabali shoe, which I am convinced 
would be found admirably suited for Native troops and followers crossing the 
frontier. We are now almost entirely dependent on the local market for our 
shoes. 

A large supply of English-made ammunition boots should always accom¬ 
pany a force in the field, in order to allow those Natives 
Ammunition boots, who use them, and who are often crippled by wearing other 
descriptions of shoe, to obtain them on payment at the 
moderate rate now fixed, viz., Rs. 4 per pair. 

The country-made waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have proved 
themselves quite a serviceable, if not more so, than the 
Waterproof sheets. English-made ones. 

At the close of the campaign, I would very strongly re- 
commend that an intelligent committee should be required to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for troops, British and Native, and for 
followers. I would also suggest that when a decision is arrived at, sealed 
patterns of every article approved should be deposited at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the large jails, so that when certain articles are required 
they need only be called for, and'precious time (often wasted in reference and 
correspondence) saved. 

81. The number of doolie-bearei’s with the two divisions of the Kabul 
Field Force now at Kabul is 3,536, with the very moderate 
sick report of 35, or 1 per cent, of strength. 

Doolies and dandies are distributed as follows : 


J Joolie-beurers. 


T) . , , f doolies, 3 per cent. 
British troopsjj^ 2 » cent 


Native 


troops/ f 00 la® 8 ’ 21’crcent 
1 \ dandies, 3 per cent. 


--a percentage which T consider sufficient for field-service, as, in the event of 
any unusual number of casualties, transport animals omild ami would be made 

if ol', ami it is jimmI undesirable to increase the number of followers, 


The Lllshai dandy for this sort of warfare is much preferable to the carpet 
or dhurrie dandy, ah it can be made into i\ lied, and nu n 
The Luslult dandy, arc not so liable to fall out of it. 

Bourke’s doolie is very good, but liable to get*out of 
u nuKo's <ioolio. order, and difHeitlt to repair when broken; tin ordinary 

kind is fairly good and serviceable, 

32. 1 would urge that in future all field-service tents should be made after 
the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, single fly for 
Field iicrvlee tents. Natives, double for Europeans, and that the poles should 
he constructed on the telescopic principle: that is, that 
no thinning of the wood where it enters the socket should be allowed either 
on uprights or ridge-pole, and that the old system of paring away should be 
abandoned. Instead, the upper section should sit flat on the lower. Doubt¬ 
less the sockets will have to hr longer and stronger than those now in use, 
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-Wit this is the only means by which tents can be adapted to nude and pony 
carriage, which will no doubt in future wars be our chief means of transport. 

33. The Waler horses of the Cavalry and Artillery have stood the strain 

remarkably well, considering the bard work and great ex- 
Waler horses. posure they have had to bear, and also that for a considerable 
time they were entirely deprived of green ioocl. I feel sure 
this information will lie most satisfactory, seeing that, for the future, t le 
Artillery and Cavalry in India must mainly depend upon the Australian 
market for their remounts. _ , , 

34. As there are some minor points of detail which might advantageousl) 

be considered by those who have had the experience 
Committee to record supges- 0 f recent service I have convened a committee, with 
tions on equipment. Colonel MacGregor, C.B., as President, which will 
take suggestions and record opinions regarding packing transport animals, 
equipment, kit, dress, etc., of both officers and men of the several branches 
of the service. From the constitution of the committee, I feel certain that 
their recommendations cannot but be valuable, and I hope to have the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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Instructions for the Guidance of General and other Officers 

COMMANDING COLUMNS IN BURMA. 

Mandalay, 

20 th November , 1886. 

The following general instructions for the guidance oi Brigadier-Generals 
and Officers in command of columns are published by order of His Excellency 
the Gommander-in-Chi6f in India : 

l.s7.--Columns rent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursuit of a 
particular gang of daeoits, must be amply provided and able to 
keep the field for ten days at least. To enable this to be done 
without employing an undue number of transport animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour V made to obtain grain lor Cavalry 

hurspq find Ti%U9j".fl; ponios (Von. tin- vilL-oa \>ti ^ through ; 

careful inquiry must bo made as lo where supplies can bo obtained 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly, Armug> - 
Monts must h« made for replenishing (lu* supply v.lien necessary 

from dcpols which must be formed at i uivonicht centres when the 
nature of the operations may nccessil vie it. 1 lo- d-pms should 
l,o pushed ion aid from time to time as the troops advance. 1 lie 
work of a column obliged to return to its base of supply beioro it 
lias had an opportunity of completing the object ot thei expedition 
must.be more harmful than h m heist, in its failure emboldens the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the people m our power to 
protect them and to reach the oftenders. 

2ml,— -Where two or more columns are acting in concert, the details of time 
and place of movement, should be settled beforehand with the 
greatest nicety, and the commanding officers of all such columns 
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should be provided with the same maps, or tracings from them, so 
that subsequent changes of plan, rendered necessary by later in¬ 
formation, may be understood and conformed to by all. Ollicers 
commanding columns must do their utmost to get into, and keep 
up, communication with one another. This can be elfected by : 
Visual signalling, 

Spies and scouts, 

Patrolling. 

3 rd .—Movements to be executed in concert with the troops in other 
brigades or commands, or likely to tell directly or indirectly on 
the districts commanded by other officers, will be fully communi¬ 
cated to those officers, both beforehand and when in progress. 

4 fh. —Brigadier-Generals are empowered to give very liberal remuneration 
for the effective service of guides and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. They may delegate this power to 
selected officers in detached commands, but a close watch must be 
kept on expenditure under this head. Opportunities should be 
afforded to timid informers who are afraid to compromise them¬ 
selves by entering camp to interview officers at some distance out 
and in secrecy. 

uth .—Cavalry horses and Mounted Infantry ponies must he saved as much 
as is compatible with occasional forced and rapid marches. On 
ordinary occasions the riders should dismount, from time to time, 
and march alongside of their horses or ponies. 

6th .—The special attention of all officers is called to the careful treatment 
of pack-animals, and officers in command of columns and parties 
will be held strictly responsible that the animals are properly 
loaded for the march, saved as much as possible during it, and 
carefully attended to and fed after it. Officers in command will 
ascertain by daily personal supervision and inspection that these 
orders are carried out. 

7th .—It must be remembered that ihe chief object of traversing the country 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
and at the same time to put before them evidences of our power, 
thus gaining their good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the bounden duty of commanding officers to ascertain that the 
troops under their command are not permitted to injure the 
property of the people or to wound their susceptibilities. 

8th .—The most injurious accounts of our intentions have been circulated 
amongst, and believed by, the people, and too much pains cannot 
he taken to eradicate this impression, and to assure the people both 
by act and word of our good-will towards the law-abiding. Chief 
men of districts should be treated with consideration and distinc¬ 
tion. The success of the present operations will much depend on 
the tact with which the inhabitants arc treated. 

fh.- When there is an enemy in arms against British rule, all arrangements 
must be made not only to drive him from his position, but also to 
surround the position so as to inflict the heaviest loss possible. 
Resistance overcome without inflicting punishment on the enemy 
only emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protracting 
operations, costs more lives than a severe lesson promptly ad¬ 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
our side. Arrangements should be made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats with Cavalry, and afterwards to hunt them closely 
vith Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest margin possible will 
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lie drawn between leaders of rebellion and the professional daeoit 
on the one part, and the villagers who have been forced into com¬ 
binations against 11 s. Bolts and leaders will generally be found 
heading the column of fugitives, and a portion of the Cavalry 
should be directed to pursue them without wasting time over the 
rank and file of the enemy. 

1 OtJi. —Unless otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should move in short 
marches, halting at the principal towns and villages. This will 
give civil officers opportunities for becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their districts, and give military officers time to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country. 

lU/i. — Where troops are likely to be quartered for some time, bamboo plat¬ 
forms should be erected to keep the men off the ground. Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be pitched on the platforms. 

12///. — The greatest latitude will be allowed to Brigadier-Generals and 
officers in local command in ordering and carrying out movements 
for the pacification of their districts. They will, however, report 
as fully as possible all movements iutended ami in progress, 
through the regular channel, for the information of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

13///. — Civil officers will be detailed under the orders of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner to accompany columns. As they are in a position to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will be able to obtain more reliable 
guides and intelligence than the military officers can hope to get. 
The Chief Commissioner has authorized selected Burmans, men ot 
position who may look for official appointments, being employed 
as scouts by the civil officers of districts and being attached to 
columns. These scouts should wear some distinguishing and con¬ 
spicuous mark or badge to prevent them being fired on by the 
troops. They should not bo called upon to take the front when 
approaching an unbroken enemy, or where ambuscades may be 
expected, but their services will be most valuable in gaining 
inhumation, and later in hunting down the individuals of a 
broken-up gang. 

14///, — Absolute secrecy must be maintained regarding movements against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him. 

lf>///.—When civil officers accompany columns, all prisoners will be banded 
over to them for disposal When no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, cx officio, have magisterial 
powers to inflict punishment up to two years imprisonment, or 
30 lashes. Offenders deserving heavier punishment must be 
reserved for disposal by the civil officers. 

16 ///. Officers commanding columns will be held responsible that the troops 
are not kept in unhealthy districts, and that, when a locality has 
proved itself unhealthy, the troops are removed at the earliest- 
possible opportunity. ” Military officers are responsible for the 
location of the troops. The requisitions of civil officers will be 
complied with, whenever practicable, but military officers are to 
judge in all matters involving the military or sanitary suitability 
of ji position. 

l7//i .—111 the class of warfare in which we are now engaged, where night 
surprises and ambit-cades arc the only formidable tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must be taken to ensure the safety of the 
• amp at night. To meet ambuscades, which usually take the 
form of a volley' followed by flight, and which, in very dense 
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jungle, it may be impossible to discover or guard against by means 
of flankers, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf would wish 
the following plan to be tried: Supposing, for instance, the lire 
of the enemy to be delivered from the right, a portion of the force 
in front should be ready to dash along the road for 100 yards, or 
so, or until some opening in the jungle offers itself. The party 
should then turn to the right and sweep round with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in his flight. A party in rear should 
similarly enter the jungle to their right with the same object. 
The centre of the column would hold the ground and protect the 
baggage or any wounded men. The different parties must be 
previously told off*, put under the command of selected leaders, 
and must act with promptitude and dash. Each party must be 
kept in compact order, and individual firing must be prohibited, 
except when there is a clear prospect. Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such plan as the above, but in guerilla war¬ 
fare officers must suit their tactics to the peculiar and ever-varying 
circumstances in which they may find themselves engaged. 

ISth.—The Government have ordered a general disarmament of the country, 
as soon as the large bands of rebels ami dacoits are dispersed. 
The orders for this disarmament direct that all firearms are to be 
taken from t he people, but that a moderate number may be returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and are able to defend them¬ 
selves. Ho firearms will be returned save under registered licenses; 
and licenses will be given only for villages which can produce a 
certain number (5 to 10) guns, and are either stockaded or fenced 
against sudden attack. The duty of disarming lies on civil officers 
and the police ; but as it is desirable that the disarmament should 
be effected as quickly as possible, officers commanding posts and 
columns will give such assistance as may be in their power in 
carrying it out. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Frederick Baron Roberts 
of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., R.A., 
Commander- in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in India . 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, representing the Sikhs of the Punjab, most re¬ 
spectfully beg to approach Your Excellency with this humble address of fare¬ 
well on Your Lordship’s approaching departure from this country. We cannot 
give adequate expression to the various ideas which are agitating our minds 
at this juncture, relating as they do to the past, present, and future, making 
us feel, at one and the same time, grateful, happy, and sorrowful. The 
success which Your Excellency has achieved in Asia is such as makea India 
and England proud of it. The history of the British Empire in India has 
. <ot, at least for the last thirty years, produced a hero like Your Lordship, 
whoso soldier-like qualities arc fully known to the world. The country which 
had been the cradle of Indian invasions came to realize the. extent of your 
power and recognized your generalship. The victories gained by Sale, Nott, 
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and Pollock in the plains of Afghanistan have been shadowed by those gained 
by Your Excellency. The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among the brightest jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship’s 
Baronage. Your Excellency’s achievements checked the aggressive advance 
of the Great Northern Bear, whose ambitious progress received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the person of Your Lordship ; and a zone of neutral 
ground has now been fixed, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Commission. The strong defences which Your Excellency has provided on 
the frontier add another bright stone to the building of your fame, and con¬ 
stitute in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency’s martial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship. 
Lhc result is that India has been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 
without. Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic qualification's, but 
the love and affection with which the people of India regard Your Lordship 
show what admirable qualities are exhibited in the person of Your Excellency. 
Terrible in war and merciful in peace, Your Excellency’s name has become a 
dread to the enemies of England and lovely to your "friends. The interest 
which Your Lordship has always taken in the welfare of those with whom 
you have worked in India is well known to everybody. The Sikhs in 
particular are, more than any other community in India, indebted to Your 
Lordship. \Ve find in Your Excellency a true friend of tin Sikh community 
a community which is always devoted heart and soul to the service of Tier 
Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. No one understands better 
than Your Excellency the value of a Sikh soldier, and we feel very grateful 
that the military authorities recognize the neccs ity of requiring every Sikh 
recruit lobe baptized according to the Sikh religion before admission to the 
Army—a practice which makes the Sikhs more true and faithful, and which 
preserves the existence of a very useful community. The Sikhs are said to 
Ik* born soldiers, but they undoubtedly make very good citizens in time of 
peace also. Unfortunately, however, they have had no opportunity of fully 
developing their mental powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
spirit of the age. Wo thank God that Your Excellency wa among those who 
most desired to see the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
College in the PunjJ for the use of the Sikh people, and we confidently hope 
Cnit the Sikhs, of whom a large portion is under Your Excellency's command, 
will give their mite in support of this national seminary. The subscriptions 
given by Your Lordship, His Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honour the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
jkhs are highly gratified by the. honour Your Excellency has lately given to 
t he Ivhalsa Diwan by becoming its honorary patron. In conclusion, we bog only 
to repeat that it is quite beyond our power t o state how much we are indebted 
to Your Excellency, and how much we are affected by the news that Your 
Lordship . ill shortly leave this land. The very idea of our separation from 
the direct contact of so strong and affectionate, a leader, as Your Excellency 
undoubtedly is, makes us feel very sorrowful ; but as our hearts and prayers 
will always be with you and Lady Roberts, w*e shall be consoled if Your 
Excellency would only keep us in your memory, and on arrival iu England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Mother-Empress, that all Sikhs, 
whether high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are heartily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in this country. Before retiring, we thank 
Your Excellency for the very great honour that has been done to the people of 
Lahore by Your Lordship’s visit to this city. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.I.E., R.A., Cormnandcr-in- Chief of Her Majesty's Forces tn India, 


May it please Your Excellency, 

We are proud to stand in Your Lordship’s presence to-day on behalf 
of tlie Hindus of the Punjab, the loyal subjects of the Queen-Empress, who 
appreciate the countless blessings which British Rule has conferred upon this 
tn ovnrftqftiftTi tn the feelings of gratitude which are uppermost 
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statesman who has taken an important part in making the India oi to-day 
what it is—contented within and strengthened against aggression from abroad. 
The Punjab is the province where the military strength of the Empire is being 
concentrated, and the bravery of the warlike races inhabiting it, which furnish 
the flower of Her Gracious Majesty’s forces of the Army in India, has been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions during tlie last thirty years. W e 
Hindus have availed ourselves the most of the facilities which British hule 
has provided for the progress of the people in commercial enterprise, educa¬ 
tional advance, and political progress. Wc are, therefore, all the more proud 
that wc have been allowed to-day to greet in person the mighty soldier, the 
sympathetic Commander, and the sagacious Statesman, the record ol whose 
distinguished career in the East is virtually the history oi nearly half a 
century of glorious victories—victories both of peace and wap—achieved bv 
the British Power in Asia, to show how intense is our gratitude towards the 
Queen-Empress and one of her eminent representatives m India, who have 
striven to do their duty by the people of this country, and done it to tlie 
satisfaction of the people and of their Gracious Sovereign. The interests oi 
India and England are identical, and the Hindus of tlie Punjab regard British 
Rule as a Providential gift to this country—an agency sent to raise the 
people in the scale of civilization. Anything that is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly peaceful condition ol the coxintiy is 
buddy appreciated by up. and we are, therefore, all the more giateiui to i 0111 
Lordship for all that your courage, foresight, sagacity, and high statesman¬ 
ship have been able to achieve. At a time when all the races and communities 
inhabiting this frontier province, which has been truly described as the 
sword-hand in India, arc vying with each other in showing their high appre¬ 
ciation of the good work done by Your Excellency, ot which not. the h i. 
significant proof lies in the arrangement for the defence of the country at all 
vulnerable points of the frontier, the Hindus are anxious to Hiowtkat 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks the demonstrations held m j out 
honour. But Your Excellency commands our esteem and regard on otiiei 
grounds also. The deep interest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of the sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine friendship Hindi you 
have esHflhhcd with many a notable of our community, have laid us imde 
deep obligations to Your Excellency. The encouragement that 
given to the organization of the Imperial Service hoops ol ■ ** . .... i 

is also gratefully appreciated by ns ; and only the other dav w - Kl 
to lean the high opinion You* Excellency entertained of the appearance and 
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military equipment of the Imperial Service Troops ol Jammu and Kaslimh, 
the most important Hindu State in this part oi India. e s i , 

in duty, we 1 feel, did we not on this occasion give to> the.great 

regret which the news of your approaching departure 1 / 

among the Hindus of the Punjab, who feel that they ar|partmg from a kind 
friend and a sympathetic Ruler. At the same time, we feel .that W^wuitTy 
will not lose the benefit of your mature experience and wise cou , P * 

for we are hopeful that you may some day be called upon to gi 
of the State in India, a work for which you are so specially htted. Iu con¬ 
clusion, we have only to pray to the Father ot All Good that He inay ^ 
His choicest blessings upon you and your consort that noble a y " j * 
in addition to cheering you in your hard and onerous work m In la,- 
dono a groat deal for the comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, an » 
may grant you many years of happy life—a life which has done so nine 1 o 
the Queen-Empress’s dominions, and which may yet do much moie. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Ik\RON 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.G., tT.u.i*., 
G.C.I.E., R.A., Gommmulcr-in-Chief of Her Majesty s Forces m India, 

May it flea.se Your Excellency, 

We, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Jour 
Excellency with this adress with eyes tear-bedimmed, but a lace smiling. 1 he 
departure of a noble and well-beloved General like yoursell from our country 
is in itself n fact that naturally tills our eyes with tears. M hat could be 
more sorrowful than this, our farewell to an old officer and ]Xiti’OU ol ours, 
who has passed the prominent portion of his life in our country, developed 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldievv, decorated them with 
honours, ana created them to high titles? Your Excellency’s separation is 
the harder to bear for the men of the Punjab because it is our 1 unjab that 
is proud of the fact that about forty years ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble achievements, which not only India, but England, 
rightly boasts of, was iaid down in one of its frontier cities, and that the 
greater part of your indomitable energies was spent in the Punjab frontier 
defence. If, therefore, we are sad at separating from ^ our Excellency, it will 
not in any way he looked upon as strange. But these feelings ot sorrow are 
mixed with joy when we see that the useful officer whom in D52 \\e had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to nse, 
departs from us in splendour and glory in the capacity of the Commander-m- 
Chief of the Annies of a vast Empire like India, and is an ex unple of the 
hi,rh* 5 t type to all soldiers. This address is too brief tor a detail of all the 
meritorious services rendered by your Excellency in tlio Punjab, India and 
other foreign countries from that early epoch to this date. \o\u ze.il in the 
M lltinv of 1857 Vour he roic achievements in the Abyssinian and Afghan wars, 
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period has proved a source of blessings to the whole of India, 
and Your Excellency deserves an ample share of the credit due to the Council 
for all its useful regulations and reforms. The great liking that men ot noble 
birth in India have been showing for some time towards military service is a 
clear demonstration of the excellent treatment received at your hands by 
military officers, as in the reforms made by you in the military pay and 
pension and other regulations. Another boon for which the Natives of India 
will always remember your name with gratitude, is that you have fully relied 
upon, and placed your confidence in, the Natives, thus uniting them the 
more firmly to the British Crown, making them more loyal, and establishing 
the good relations between the Rulers and the ruled on a firmer footing to 
their mutual good. Especially as Mussulmans of the Punjab are we proud 
that before Your Excellency’s departure you have had the opportunity of 
reviewing the Imperial Service Troops of theMahomedan State of Bhawalpur, 
one of the leading Native States of the Punjab, whose Ruler’s efforts to make 
his troops worthy to take their place by the side of British troops for the 
defence of India is only one instance of the spirit of active loyalty which we 
are glad to say animates the entire Mussulman community of the Punjab. 
Disturbances arising from foreign intrusions are not unknown to us, and wo 
have not sufficient words to thank your Lordship for the admirable manage¬ 
ment of the frontier defence work carried on to protect our country from all 
possible encroachments. The greatest pleasure and satisfaction, however, 
that we Maliomedans feel in presenting this address to Your Lordship 
emanates from the idea that you go oh your way home to your native 
country with a high and favourable opinion of the Mahomedans of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, whose number 
exceeds six crores, and who are rapidly growing. During the Mutiny of 1857 
the Chieftains and soldiers of our nation spared neither money nor arms in 
the reduction and submission of the rebels. \our Lordship is also aware 
what loyalty was displayed by the Mahomedans of India during the Afghan 
and Egyptian wars, waged against their own co-religionists, and the cheer¬ 
fulness shown by them in following your Lordship in all your victories. 
Frontier services, such as the Kabul Embassy and the Delimitation Com¬ 
mission, rendered by the officers of our creed are also well known to you. 
We are therefore sanguine that Your Lordship’s own observation will enable 
all the members of the Ruling race in India to form an opinion of the relations 
that exist between us and the British Crown. The Mahomedans of India 
and the Punjab are proud of being the devoted subjects of the Queen - 
Empress. In so acting we perform our religions duties, for our sacred religion 
enjoins upon us faithfulness and obedience towards our Ruling monarch, and 
teaches us to regard the Christians as our own brethren. The regard and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian Government, as that 
of our kind mother the Queen-Empress, needs no demonstration. Although, 
for certain reasons which we need not detail here, our nation has been deficient 
in education, and we have been left much behind in obtaining civil employ¬ 
ment, we hope that your long experience of our service will prove a good 
testimonial in favour of the warlike spirit, military genius, and foyaltv of our 
nation, and if the circle of civil employment has become too straitened for us, 
the military line will be generously opened to us. We do not want to 
encroach upon Your Lordship’s valuable time any further. We therefore 
finish our address, offering oui heartfelt thanks to your Lordship tor nil those 
kindnesses you have been wont to show during your time towards India and 
Indians in general, and the Punjab and Punjabis in particular, and take leave 
of Your Lordship with the following prayer : ‘ May God bless thee wherever 
thou mayest be, and may thy generosities continue to prevail upon us for a 
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'long time. 5 While actuated by these feelings, we are not the less aware that 
our country owes a great deal to Lady Roberts, to whom we beg that Your 
Excellency will convey our heartfelt thanks for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soldiers in particular and the people generally. In con¬ 
clusion, we wish Your Excellencies God-speed and a pleasant and safe voyage. 
That Your Excellencies may have long, happy, and prosperous lives, and 
achieve ever so many more distinctions and honours, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon the Empire tho blessings of a 
beneficent Rule, is our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick 
Laron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., Y.C.. 
G.G.B., G.O.I.E., R.A., Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces 
in India . 


May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the representatives of the European community in the Punjab, are 
tue prouder to-day of our British blood, in that it links us in eloso kinship to 
one who has so bravely maintained the honour of the British Empire alike in 
tie years of peace and storm that India has seen during the last three decade s. 
mi mg the Mutiny Your Excellency performed feats of gallantry that are 
listonc. oincQ then your career has been one of brilliant success and 
glowing military renown. Whenever, in the histories of war, men speak 
o lam mi:, marches, that from Kabul to Kandahar comes straightway to the 
T 1 our id md turns to military administration, wo remember the 
iec success of Your Excellency’s career as Quartermaster-General and 
hkrh 1 n8£^ r ‘ l S‘ 0hl ^i ,f J ? cr ^ iX ^f s Forces in India, in both of which 
nov ■... i ' r } ° l L laV -° lonour aiK * glory to your great name, which will 

tlrinK 1 o ? 1 ^ ,,tten . m * 11( * la \ M hen the private soldier, rightly or wrongly, 
to i lip ? S KVa S ce » \ UH desii'e is only that somehow it may be brought 

toll . r ° °i 0llr Excellency, from whom, through experience, he expects 
soi i/V T g el,c |’ 0118 sympathy. When wo look towards our frontier and 
ihrli A rat ^ nc f ailwa ys and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
m ii , n 10 JHVadcr, we know that for those safeguards the Empire is in no 
11 ‘ ln debted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency as military 

adviser to the Government of India. Last, hut not least, as a Statesman, 
° U1 ^xcelliM.cy ranks second to none in the Empire in the opinion of your 
countrymen in this North-West frontier province ; and we should gladly 
velcmne the day, if it might ever arrive, when Your Excellency returned to 
India. It is here that \ye see most clearly the passage of events beyond our 
border.; and mark the signs of brooding trouble; and om hope has always 
been that, when that trouble should break forth, yours might be the hand to 
guide England’s flag to victory again. The Punjab is the sword < [ India, 
and Your Excellency has had the courage to lean must strongly upon that 
sword. It is here that the pulse of the army beats in India ; it. is hence that 
tue enemies of our country shall feel the downright blow ; and it is here that 
the greatest grief is felt iii parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
Statesman as Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we should 
assemble upon this occasion of farewell to express the great sorrow which we, 
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^r^e^-esentatives of the Europeans in the Punjab, feel at the prospect of 
losing so soon the clear brain and strong hand that Your Excellency has 
ahvays brought to the control of the Army in India and to the solution of all 
questions ot political or military moment. In doing so, we mourn for the loss 
ul one of the best statesmen, the best general, and the best friend to the 
soldier m India. We say nothing of the kindly relations Your Excellency 
lias always been able to establish with the other races in India; our fellow- 
subjects here will doubtless do so in their turn. We say nothing of Your 
Excellency’s and Lady Roberts’ charming social qualities, nor Her Ladyship’s 
philanthropic work in India. Wc are here only to express our grief at parting 
Hith one whom we value so highly for the sake of our common country, and 
our hope that as your past has been full of glory to the Empire and honour to 
yoiiiselr, so may your future he ; and that you may be spared for many years 
to wield the sword and guide'the counsels of our country. 
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y ° His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick 
r A n rf /VV! 5 J r UT;S OI ‘ Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., 
t.u.L., Cr.C.I.E., R.A., Commander-in-Chief of IL.r Imperial Majesty's 
Army m India. J J 

May it please Your Excellency, 

,, t We, thel alukdars of Oudh, as loyal and faithful subjects of the 
imq.n-ss of India, avail ourselves of the present opportunity of offering 

Oiidli ilxue ellG ^ most cort *i a i ail( * respectful welcome to tho Capital of 
The long and valuable services rendered by Your Excellency to tho Crown 

ho country arc well known to, and are aeoph appreciated by, us, Your 
Excellency wise and vigorous administration of Her Majesty’s Army in India 
has won for you our respectful admiration ; while your prowess in the battle- 
10 f » and your wisdom in Council during the eventful period of your supremo 
commend of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired us with confidence in 
vour great military talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and the 
iiiJ.uinf success which has invariably attended the British Arms under Your 
Excellency a command lias added to the glory of the British Empire. 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at being honoured by Your Excellency’s 
presence in our capital town give place to sorrow and regret at the approaching 
<• Hviueut of Your Excellency from tho great service of which you are an 
ornament. t7 

v ‘^^owledgment of the most important services rendered by 

ion) Excellency to onr Empress and our country, we beg to be allowed the 
puulegc of presenting you with a Sword of Indian manufacture, which will, 

" vr- V • l0 ?* * I,tJ0 f o time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

•‘‘lung \ our Lordship a sale and pleasant voyage home, and a long and 

We subseriho ourselves, 

Your Lordsbiji’s most bumble 

and obodienf servants, 

The Taluk daks up Oudh. 
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India, ., D.C.L., LL.D., R.A., Commando'-in-Chief in 


India, we bog—i„‘' 7° llT a PP roachil ^ r departure from 
an £ W01 *k as Comman^/S, rr TFtT* 0 T cxprcss onr admiration of your 
h fc^ y ? U * to P ( ‘ nnit your r portra!t ?o °}l IV Forces in India, and to 

111 token lor the present f , ( 2 ?■ to . P laced m the Town Hail of Calcutta 
services, and in witness' to a 01 theu ’ ln ' h appreciation of vour eminent 

8,? " el ' a ° f th ° 08tcem >“ wMch you 

served have initLtcd < wS t m’SljS^ t ^ mttnshi P> Governments which you have 

ciuer and character AvhilstholdUnff th]T? . re , CoglI1 i Ze tho salient points of yonr 
we i-Z 0ar - <:on , tlIlllQd efforts to anmliortf 1 * Bnk , < ? f ..Oonunander-in-Ohiet 
M-hirh f'" 7 " " onfl humanity. I„ ! ‘ 10 co . ndltl0 “ ol ' ‘he private soldier 

characterizes von t ln oreasmg efficiency if tho. Army. 

,,, ■ 7 qualities. In the state nr c tenure of command, we recognize limh 

an Uhneurv- y t ,1,sc « n ''"ent of mndrimm^"'?'• 1 ’ ra< ' ,i, ' al *»*“**, con- 
diiliniltv c*au IlC U: - r ’ y ’ a rc *olnto pCisistfiup ? T ^pursuit of your aims 

. *W 25 S s d ,s t£“S a* K 
a 9 gg£g?*f 33 ut £.,^;s, ir “V',‘" . .*** 

dwell within ti r ? ns a « ain3 ‘ : agfirossimt from Vi’ t !'° cost, as in posses- 
aud in th« e i K ’P ei ? ° f the W wil fi, i ' Wlt , ,l °? t ' ,,elil >vu »« " ho 
them ti ms s the fr they and their best « llara,,t ^ for peace, 

f »Mow^ mfaS 

“'Si,, „ ' ” 1 ,on --t 5 WTA 5 Ss 
sag “r « j- 1 . 

f viei a - We . ,,d e , ,f tUot l ,nvnt « feeling van he allhated lo o t, 

"hatever part of ,1 t-rW with «“ «*pw*m of the wi^'t ° 

w-li V® ottenied as j„ tlm™* P 1 ,' 1 ’ 1 ,"' >'°" r hfe may he 1 

"ith health mid L, * n P* 8 ^ W1 ^ 1 honour, and, by the hlr< r /, 

. 11 <• the S ! w"-"'f-v-t ..u y ,i ho,, ” " f God - 

^served Sn ,?^ llv ? 0f l, i? 0ro ' vn aloi "‘ to bestow honour < ’ n 

Which you ! ii n n ’i lf ' T V 1 ' and h «ve h .. better merited who 

PHvih.n,, d' J ■ ' , "" 1 t« which, we trust, additions may |,„ t 

* ■•""“•twity to make [inh/ic prnfes.sio, Sf , , d V' U U the 

nurit U 1 u follow. 
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mfera where they consider it is due, and in availing ourselves of the privilege 

speed and a regretful Farewell. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency, 

Your obedient servants. 


Calcutta, 

11$ March , 1893. 
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Major Mark, 386, 465 
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137, 133, 141, 144, 148, 151, 178, 
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Jlolkar, Maharaja. 261, 272 


Home, Lieutenant, 121. 122, 12G, lofr; 
141, 145 

Hood, General Cockburn, C.B., 228 
Hope, Colonel the Hon. Adrian, 169, 
170, 173, 178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 210, 212, 213, 
214, 223 

Ilopkius, Captain, 187, 218 
Hornsby, Captain, 488 
Hovenden, Lieutenant, 33, 126 
Hudson, Lieutenant-General Sir John, 
K.C.B., 371, 385, 443, 450, 451, 452 
Huene, Major von, 509 
Hughes, General Sir W. T., K.O.B., 
71 

Hughes, Major-General T. E., C.B., 
286, 289 

Hunt, Captain, 404 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, 334, 501 

Ibrahim Khan, 303 
Sultan, 509 

Inderbir Lama, Sepoy, 490 
luge, Captain, 384 

Inglis, Brigadier, 160, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 207 
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Jaipur, Maharaja of, 261, 262, 334, 
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451, 453, 463 
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Jlrind, Raja of, 57, 81, 100, 114, 116, 
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Jodhpur, Maharaja of, 526, 541, 542 
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General Sir Edwin, G.C.B.. 9(i. 97, 
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301, 320, 321, 326, 327 
Johnstone, Brigadier, 74 
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Brigadier, 85, 124, 127. 128 
Jumna Das, 546 
Jung Bahadur, 216, 224 
Sir Salar, 334 


Kapurthala, Raja of, S, 74, 75, 76, 265, 
^ 266 

Karaoli, Raja, 261 

Kashmir, Maharaja of, 267, 275, 320, 
^ 335, 524, 526, 527 
Kauffmann, General, 329, 341, 342 
421, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558, 559 
Kavanagh, Mr., 167, 169, 173, 178 
Kaye, Major, 120 

Kaye, Sir John, 51, 65, 97, 221, 424 
Keen, Major-General, O.B., 186 
Kelly, Dr., 380 
Colonel, 535 

Kelso, Captain, 359, 550 
Kennedy, Captain ‘Dick,’ 350, 400, 
^ 550 

Keyes, General Sir Charles, G.O.B., 
286, 289, 337 
Khan Sing Rosa, 131 
Khelat, Khan of, 328 
Kinloside, Major, 175 
Kiunthal, Raja of, 51 
Knight, Mr., 535 
Knowles, Colonel, 385 
Knox, Captain, 91 
Komar off, General, 503 

La font, A., 239 

Lake, Colonel Edward, 74, 75, 76, 265 
Lord, 89, 133 

Lalbura, Chief, 314, 315, 317 
Lalla .Toti PcrsM, 155 
Lally, Count de, 167 
Lang, Colonel, 121, 122, 134, 135, 141 
Lansdowne, The Marquis of, 525. 527, 
528, 529, 530, 532. 535, 539, 641 
Lansdowne, The Marchioness of, 541 
Lauder, Colour-Sergeant, 489 
Law, Captain, 81, 110 
Lawrence, Lord, Chief Commissioner 
°f the Punjab, 27 ; made K.C.B., 
27 ; opposed to Edwardes’ frontier 
policy, 28, 30 ; meets Dost Mahom/M, 
JO; hopeful of affairs in Punjab, 
43 ; urges advance on Delhi, 55, 56 ; 
Lusts the Phulkiun Rajas, 57 ; his 
'vise measur. for preserving order in 



Lawrence, Lord {continued )— 
the Punjab, 58, 59; gratitude of 
Army of Delhi to, 138 ; begs for 
return of troops to Punjab, 141 ; 
favours a retirement cis-Indus, 267 ; 
appointed Viceroy, 293 ; leaves India 
for good, 303 ; his unique career, 

303 ; neutrality towards rival Amirs, 

304 ; his policy of' * c masterly in¬ 
action,’ 306 ; subsidizes Sher Ali, 

305 ; farewell letter to the Amir, 
307 ; 17, 18, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
43, 57, 62, 63, 64. 70, 71, S3, 97, 
117, 138, 141, 246, 340 

Lawrence, Sir Heiiry, K.C.B., Corps of 
Guides raised under his auspices, 25 ; 
tirst British ruler of the Punjab, 113 ; 
foresight in provisioning theLucknow 
Residency, 160 ; his admirable ar¬ 
rangements for its defence, 173 ; 
predicted the Mutiny fourteen years 
before its occurrence, 194 ; his char¬ 
acter as a Statesman and Ruler, 195, 
19G ; friendliness for Natives, 196 ; 
suggests employment of Nepalese 
troops, 216 : opposed to annexation 
ot Oudh, 235 ; letter to Lord Can¬ 
ning, 243 : his dispositions for coping 
with the Mutiny, 647-549 ; memor¬ 
andum in his ledger-hook, 549 ; 74, 
112, 113, 159, 160, 173, 193, 200. 
216, 246 

Lawrence, Captain Samuel, V.C., 193 
Major Stringer, 501 
Lennox. General Sir Wilbraham, V.C., 
K.C.B., 169, 187, 188 
Liddell, Lieutenant, 445 
Lindsay, Colonel, 550 
Little, Brigadier, 173, 174, 204 
Lockhart, Lieutenant - General Sir 
William, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.. 430, 531 
Longden, Captain, 169, 187. 204, 205, 
206 

Longfield, Brigadier, 108, 124 
Longhurst, Dr., 276 
Loughman, Captain. 189 
Low, Colonel, 11 
Low, General, 235 

Low*, Major-General Sir Robert, G.C.B., 
465, 477 
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Ltn:k, General, 521, 628 
Lu aid, General the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward, G.C.B., 217, 228 
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K.C.B., 25, 31, 304, 417 
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327. 332, 417 
Lady, 320, 332 
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Lyons-Montgoniery, Lieutenant, 477 
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Lytton, The Countess of, 332, 334 


Macdonald, Colour-Sergeant, 394, 406 
Macdonnell, Captain, 229 
Macdonnell, Major-General, 326 
MacGregor, Captain C. R., 477 
MacGregor, Sir Charles, K.C.B., 228, 
386, 417, 422, 439, 459, 468, 475, 
488, 489, 493, 510, 569 
Maekay, Sir James, K.C.I.E., 541 
Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Colonel A., 486 
Mackeson, Colonel, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
27 

Mackinnon, Major, 222 
Maclaine* Lieutenant, 483, 491, 492, 
495 
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Macn ibb, Sir Donald, K.C.S.I., 321 
Macpherson, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Herbert, V.O., K.C.B., 385, 401, 
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4 47, 450, 463, 464, 475, 488, 493, 
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Macqueeii, Colonel, 3S5 
Madhoo, Havildar, 126 
Mahomed, The Prophet, 183 

Hussein Khan, Mirza, 427, 455, 
463, 554, 558 
Nabbi, Mirza, 559 
Hyat Khan, 417 

Jan, 409, 432, 433, 431, 435, 437, 
439, 440, 141, 450, 451, 455, 462 


Mahomed, Sadik Khan, 559 
Usman Khan, 10 
Mainpuri, Raja of, 159 
Maiscy, Lieutenant, 550 
Malcolm, Sir John, 236, 246 
Man gal Pandy, 34, 13 
Manipur, Raja of, 531 
Manners-Smith, Lieutenant, 386 
Mansfield, Sir William. See Sandhurst 
Martin, Claude, 167, 168 
Captain Gerald, 439 
Lieutenant, 405 
Martindale, Miss, 146 
Massy, Brigadier-General, 384, 385, 
386, 408, 409, 410, 417, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 437, 438, 439, 410, 443, 

450, 454 

Matthew, Bishop, 295 
Mrs., 295 

Maxwell, Major Henry Hamilton, 213 
Mayne, Lieutenant Otway, 164, 166, 
173, 174 

Mayo, Lord, 303, 307, 308, 310, 31S, 
319, 321, 341, 421, 554 
Mazr Ali, Jemadar, 436 
McGillivray. Corporal, 490 
McQueen, Sir John, 136, 183, 362, 

451, 550 

Medley, Lieutenant, 121, 122 
Mehtab Sing, General, 75, 76 
Menzics, Lieutenant, 492 
Merewether, Colonel, 298 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 216 
Sir Theophilus, 129 
Middleton, Major, 169, 178, 185, 204 
205, 206, 222, 227 
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Mubarak Shah, 101 
Jatlir, 101 
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Money, Colonel G. N., 385, 395, 399, 
417, 431, 441, 442, 443, 490 
Monro, Lieutenant, 492 
Montanaro, Lieutenant, 445 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, G.C.B., 65, 
66 , 67, S3, 281, 284, 337 
Moore, Major Henry, 312, 332 
Rev. Thomas, 230 
Mrs., 230 

Moresby, Cap)tain, 1 
Morgan, Captain, 384, 431 
Moriarty, Major, 423, 550 
Morton. Captain G. de C., 385, 550 
Mowatt, Colonel, 54 
Mukarrab Khan, Sepoy, 181, 182 
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, Sir Thomas, 246 
urphy, Private, 163 
Murray, Lieutenant, 405, 492 
Musa Khan, 395, 414, 415, 450, 458, 
459, 559 

Mushk-i-Alain, 429, 461, 453, 484 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 501 


Nablia, Raja of, 57, 79, 260, 265 
Nadir Shah, 263, 435 
Nairno, Major-General, 528 
Nana Sahib, 113, 161, 162, 168,204, 
205, 206, 208, 209, 217, 236, 238, 
239 

Napier, Ensign, 84 

Napier (of Magdala), Field-Marshal 
Lord, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., 89, 120, 138. 
192, 216, 217, 221, 229, 253, 299, 
300, 301, 309, 310, 315, 319, 320, 
321, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 
Napier, Lord (of Murchiston), 319 
Sir Charles, 335 
Nek Mahomed Khan, 400, 401 
Nepal, Maharaja of, 536, 537, 538 
Nepal, Maharani of, 537, 53S 
Neville, Captain Philip, 434, 435, 437 
Nicholson, Lieutenant Charles, 62, 
130, 140 

Colonel W. G., 510, 521 
Brigadier - General John, C.B., 
a name to conjure with in the 
Punjab, 33 ; the beau-ideal of a 
soldier and a gentleman, 33 ; 
takes command of Movable 
Column, 73; punishment of 
Mehtab Sing, 75; his soldierly 
instincts, 76 ; defeats the rebels 
at Najafgarh, 116; his masterful 
spirit, 118 ; the man to do a 
desperate deed, 125 ; the first 
to ascend the breach, 126; 
mortally wounded, 129; the 
author’s last sight of him, 130 ; 
his anger at the suggestion of 
retreat, 132 ; his death, 28, 32, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 73, 78, 111, 114, 116, 117, 
121, 123, 124, 127, 128, 134, 
138, 1 14, 246, 287; his funeral, 
142 

Lieutenant-General Sii Lothian, 
_ K.C.B., 223 

Nisbct, Colonel, 526 
Norman, Colonel F., 488 

General Sir Henry, G.C.B., 



G.C.M.G., 13, 91, 96, 112, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 132, 13S, 142, 
143, 150, 151, 158, 169, 184, 
187, 18S, 230, 263, 271, 276, 
285, 319 

Northbrook, The Earl of, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 
330, 336 

North cote, Lady, 301 
Sir Stafford., 301 
Nott, General, 428 
Nugent, Lieutenant, 454 
Nur Jelian, 20 
Nnttall, General, 484, 488 


Obcd U1 la Khan, Sirdar, 344 
Ochterlonv, Sir David, 538 
Oldfield, Lieutenant, 183 
Olpherts, General Sir William, V.C., 
K.C.B., 189 
Omar Pasha, 239 
Onslow, Captain, 343 
Oudh, Begum of, 164 

King of, 164, 167, 173, 216, 235, 
236, 237, 239 

Outram, General Sir Janies, G.C.B., 
the Bayard of the East, 167 ; his 
military acumen, 168 ; his courage 
and chivalry, 188 ; differs with Sir 
Colin Campbell, 190 ; interview with 
the author, 192; commands an In¬ 
fantry division at siege of Lucknow, 
217 ; preparation for the siege, 220 ; 
maintains his high reputation, 221 ; 
captures the Chakar Ivotlii, 223; 
accomplished all that was expected 
of him, 225 ; overruled by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 226; completes the occupa¬ 
tion of Lucknow, 227 ; his views on, 
the administration of Oudh, 235, 
259 ; leaves India on account of fail¬ 
ing health, 268; 11, 28, 160, 163, 
164, 169, 173, 176, 178, 187, 191, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
216, 222, 224, 225, 246 
Ouvry, Major, 141, 144, 147 
Owen, Dr., 455 
Oxley, Captain, 405 

Packe, Lieutenant, 81, 98, 99 
Palmer. Brigadier-General, 7 

Major-General Sir Arthur, K.C.B 
362 

Parker, Colonel, 385, 488 
Parry, Major, \S4, 405, 550 
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Maharaja of, 57, 260, 265, 274 
afTJolonel, 280 
Paul, Lieutenant, 180, 188 
Payn, General Sir William, K.C.B., 
213 


Peacock, Sir Barnes, 2 
Peel, Sir William, 164, 169, 173, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 204, 
205, 206, 213, 219, 223, 230 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 329, 335 
Perkins, General Sir jEneas, K.O.B., 
355, 362, 373, 384, 394, 449, 450, 
456, 475, 550 

Persia, Shall of, 30, 238, 321, 539 
Pertap Sing, Maharaja, 344, 526, 542 
Pertap Sing, sepoy, 489 
Peshwa, The, 238 

Phavre, General Sir Robert, G.C.B., 
471, 481, 482, 483, 486, 487, 495 
Picot, Lieutenant, 361 
Pole-Carew, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B.. 
435, 499 

Pollock,-General Sir George, 377, 428 
Major - General Sir Frederick, 
K.C.S.I., 321 

Polwhele, Brigadier, 156, 157 
Porter, General, 221 
Powell, Captain, 2 
Captain, 367 
Powlett, Captain, 187 
Pratt, Major, 443 

Prendergast, General Sir Hany, V.C., 
K.C.B., 50S, 509 

Pretyman, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B., 
350, 356, 499 
lTideaux, Lieutenant, 298 
Primrose, General, 468, 469, 470, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 4S7, 488 
Probyn, General Sir Dighton, V.C., 
G.C.V.O.. 62,130, 141,111, 

146, 151, 152,-161, 172, 175, 207, 
214, 230, 282, 287, 2S9 
Protheroe, Colonel, 477, 498 
Prussia, Crown Princess of, 509 
Pursoo Khatri, Jemadar, 378, 379 


Quinton, Mr., 531 

Ragobir 2Ligarkoti, Subadar, 378 
Ram Sing, Raja, 527 
Iiampur, Nawab of, 260, 274 
Rao, Sir Madhava, 502 
Rassam, Mr., 298 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry. 306, 307 
Reade. Mr., 155, 157 



Reed, General, 27, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
64, 70, 102, 105, 108, 109, 112 
Reegan, Private, 114 
Reid, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 90, 
93, 95, 105, 120, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
326, 327 

Remmiugton, Captain, 141, 151, 172, 
173, 191, 204, 222 
Ren nick, Captain, 365 
Rewa, Maharaja of, 259, 260 
Rich, Captain, 303 
Ricketts, George, G.B., 78, 79, 80 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir West, K.C.B., 
460, 477 

Rind, Captain, 477 
Ripon, The Marchioness of, 498 
Ripon, The Marquis of, 464, 472, 473, 
492, 493, 495, 498, 503, 506 
Roberts, General Sir Abraham, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 
252, 264, 295, 325, 397, 480, 495 
Roberts, Hon. Frederick Hugh Sherston, 


315, 497, 507, 525, 541 
Roberts, Lady (widow of Sir Abraham), 


252, 295, 495 

Roberts, The Hon. Aileeu Mary,|268, 
271, 273, 497, 542 

Roberts, The Hon. Ada Edwina, 497 
Roberts, Miss, 252, 295, 495 
Roberts, Lady, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256. 
257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 

269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 

278, 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 

303, 308, 309, 318, 319, 320, 323, 

324, 326, 331, 336, 337, 375, 381, 

382, 383, 387. 478, 495, 496, 497, 


499, 501, 502, 504, 506, 510, 514, 
515, 516, 521, 525, 536, 537, 538, 
539, 541, 542, 575, 577, 578 
Roberts. Field-Marshal Lord, V.C., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
leaves England, 1 ; arrives in India, 
2 ; life in Calcutta, 3-6 ; journey to 
Peshawar, 6-9 ; at Peshawar, 9-19 ; 
visits Kashmir, 19-22 ; joins Horse 
Artillery, 22; at Umballa. 22, 23 ; 
revisits Kashmir, 23 ; tirst visit to 
Simla, 23, 24 ; returns to Peshawar, 
24; m Mian Mir, 24 ; first Staff 
appointment, 25; studies native 
languages, 25 ; passes examination, 

26 ; rides a hundred miles in one 
day, 27 ; tour with General Reed, 

27 ; witnesses meeting between Dost 
Mahomed and Sir John Lawrence, 


1 
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; second Staff appointment, 31 ; 
second tour with General Reed, 31, 
32 ; refuses appointment in P.W.D., 
32 ; reports on sanatorium of Choral, 

32 ; first meeting with Nicholson, 

33 ; returns to Peshawar, 33 ; hears 
first tidings of Mutiny, 34 ; at a 
Council of War, 36 ; Staff Officer to 
Brigadier Chamberlain, 38 ; at the 
mercy of a sentry, 40 ; starts for 
Rawal Pindi, 40 ; with Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawal Pindi, 58, 59 ; 
joins Movable Column at Wazirabad, 
63 ; cn route to Delhi, 62-82; at 
Lahore, 65-69 ; arrives at Delhi, 82 ; 
before Delhi, 96-136; appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. with Artillery, 97 : 
first under fire, 98; fidelity of.his 
servants, 104 ; wounded, 106 ; 
intimacy witli Nicholson, 118 ; 
knocked over by a round shot, 121 ; 
last sight of Nicholson, 130 ; charger 
killed, 132 ; takes part in storming 
of the palace, 136 ; leaves Delhi with 
Greathed’s column for Cawnpore, 
142 ; in action at Bulandshahr, 143 ; 
narrow escape, 144 ; in fight at Ali¬ 
garh, 147 ; in fight at Agra, 150- 
152; first sight of Taj Mahal, 154 ; 
leaves Agra, 158 ; arrives at Cawn¬ 
pore, 161 ; meets Sir Colin Campbell, 
169 ; marches to Lucknow, 170-172 ; 
meets with a night adventure, 175- 
178; in the storming of the Sikandar- 
bagli, 181, 182; in the attack on 
the Shall Najaf, 184, 185; plants 
the colours on the mess-houso, 187 : 
accompanies Outram and Havelock 
to the Residency, 188 ; meets the 
‘ hero of the Redan,' 201 ; in fight at 
Cawnpore, 205-208 ; in fight at 
Klmdaganj, 213, 214 ; wins the V.C.. 
215 ; at the siege of Lucknow, 220- 
226 ; with Outram at capture of tlie 
Chakar Kothi, 223; meets Jung 
Bahadur, 221 ; complimented by the 
Commander-in-Chief, 230 ; his views 
on the Mutiny, 231-244 ; on our 
present position in India, 246-261 ; 
takes furlough, 251 : marries, 252 ; 
receives the V.C. from the hands of 
the Queen, 252 ; returns to India, 
253 ; refuses post in Revenue Survey, 
254; accompanies Lord Canning on 
his Viceregal progress, 255-267 ; loses 
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chance of service in China, 261 ; 
visits Simla, 268, 269 ; accompanies 
Lord Canning through Central India, 
271-273 ; returns to Simla, 273 ; 
ordered to Allahabad, 274 ; accom¬ 
panies Commander-in-Chicf on tour, 
275,276; returns to Simla, 277 ; again 
oil tour with Commander-in-Chief, 
278, 279 ; has a sunstroke, 279 ; made 
A.Q.M.G., 280; serves with Umbeyla 
expedition, 280-293 ; too junior to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel, 293 ; voy¬ 
age round the Cape, 294 ; at home 
again, 295 ; returns to India, 295 ; 
serves with Abyssiniau Expedition, 
295-301 : bearer of the Abyssinian 
despatches, 301 ; first A.Q.M.G., 

302 ; returns to India, 303 ; birth of 
daughter, 303 ; serves with Lushai 
Expedition, 310-318 ; receives the 
C.B., 320 ; officiating Q.M.G., 326 , 
with the Prince of Wales at Delhi. 

327 ; first meeting with Lord Lytton ; 

328 ; takes part in the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, 332-335 ; 
accepts command of Punjab Frontier 
Force, 336 ; assumes command of 
Kuram Field Force, 348; short¬ 
comings of his column, 348, 349 ; his 
able staff, 350 ; advances into the 
Kuram valley, 352-855 ; takes the 
IViwar Ivotal, 355-364 ; devotion of 
his orderlies, 361 ; congratulated by 
the Queen, 365 ; hampered by want 
of transport, 368 ; punishment of 
treachery, 368 ; action at Khost, 

371 ; misrepresented in the House of 
Commons, 372 ; dismisses a war cor¬ 
respondent, 374; holds a Queen’s 
birthday parade, 37S; farewell to 
Cavagnari, 380, 381 ; serves on the 
Army Commission, 382 ; his recom¬ 
mendations gradually carried out, 
382; appointed Commander of Kabul 
Field Force, 384 ; starts for Kabul, 
387 ; correspondence with Yakub 
Khan, 388 ; issues a Proclamation 
to the people of Kabul, 390 ; meet¬ 
ing with Yakub Khan, 395 ; issues a 
Proclamation aud an order, 397; 
takes the Shutargardan, 399 ; defeats 
the Afghans at Charasia, 403-406 • 
advances on Kabul, 407-410; instruc¬ 
tions from the Government of India 
411, 412 ; inspects the Embassy and 
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Hissar, 412, 413 ; receives 
1 of Yakub Khan, 414 ; 
issues a Proclamation, 415, 416 ; 
makes a formal entry into Kabul, 
416 ; adopts measures for carrying 
on administration, 417 ; misrepre¬ 
sented in House of Commons, 417 ; 
congratulated by the Queen and the 
Viceroy, 418 ; wintering at Kabul, 
41, r 427 ; attacked by the tribesmen 
on all sides, 428-440 ; life saved by 
Mazr Ali, 436; storming of the 
Takht-i-Shah, 441, 442; further 
attacks, 444-447 ; concentrates his 
forces at Sherpur, 448, 449 ; 

strengthens his defences, 449, 450 ; 
arrests Daud Shah, 451 ; defeats and 
disperses the tribesmen, 453, 454 ; 
reopens communication with India, 
455 ; issues a Proclamation, 455 ; 
fortifies Sherpur, 456 ; negotiations 
at Kabul, 456-462 ; holds a durbar, 
462 hands over supreme command 
to Sir Donald Stewart, 465 ; visits 
Jalalabad, 468 ; hears news of Mai- 
wand, 468 ; telegram to Adjutant- 
General, 472 ; appointed Commander 
of Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, 473; 
preparations for the march, 473, 474; 
details of the Force, 475, 476 ; com¬ 
missariat and transport, 477, 478 ; 
starts for Kandahar, 4 78 ; order of 
marching, 479 ; reaches Ghazni, 180 ; 
readies Kelat-i-Ghikai, 481 ; tde- 
graphs progress to Government, 481 ; 
food required daily for the force, 482 ; 
down with fever, 482; reports pro¬ 
gress, 483; letter from General 
Phayre, 483; telegraphs to Simla, 
484; reaches Kandahar, 484; de¬ 
moralized condition of the garrison, 
484 ; encamps to the west of the 
city, 485 ; reconnoitres the enemy’s 
position, 486 ; assumes command of 
the Army of Southern Afghanistan. 
487 ; defeats Ayub Klian, 488-491 ; 
and captures his camp, 491 ; tele¬ 
graphs the news, 492; difficulties 
about supplies, 492 ; congratulated 
by the Queen and the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, 493; made G.C.B., 493; 
appointed Commander-in-Chici of 
the Madras Army, 493 ; proceeds to 
Quetta, 493 ; parting with the 
troops, 494; pleasant memories, 
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494 ; receives autograph letter from 
the Queen, 495 ; reception in Eng¬ 
land, 495; appointed Governor of 
Natal and Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, 497 ; witnesses the 
manoeuvres of the German Army, 

497 ; offered the Quartermaster- 
Generalship, 497; proceeds to Madras, 

497 ; visits the Andaman Islands, 

497 ; proceeds to Burma, 498 ; de¬ 
clines the Quartermaster-Generalship, 

49S; measures for improving the 
Madras Army, 499-501 ; memories 
of Madras, 501, 502 ; visits Calcutta, m 
503 ; meeting with Abdur Rahman 
at Rawal Pindi, 504-506 ; returns to 
Madras, 507 ; appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in India, 507 ; brief visit to 
England, 507; accompanies Lord 
Dulferin to Gwalior, 507 ; proceeds 
to Delhi, 509 ; Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 509 ; accompanies Lord Duf- 
ferin to Burma, 509, 510 ; proceeds 
to the North-West Frontier, 510 ; 
makes a tour of inspection, 510-512 ; 
draws up a memorandum on frontier 
defence, 512, 513 ; Lady Roberts’s 
Homes,514,515; sends reinforcements 
to Burma, 516 ; lands at Rangoon, 

517; measures for pacification of Upper 
Burma, 518 ; inspects North-West 
Frontier with General Chesney, 518 ; 
receives Grand Cross of the Indian 
Empire, 519; establishes ‘Regi¬ 
mental Institutes,’ 519 ; establishes 
the Army Temperance Association, 

520; makes a tour with Lord Duf- 
ferin along the North-West Frontier, 

521 ; official inspections, 521 ; pre¬ 
sides over Defence and Mobilization 
Committees, 522-524 ; supports Lord 
Dufferin's scheme for the utilization 
of Native States’ armies, 524 ; visits 
the frontier, 525 ; spends Christmas 
in camp, 525 ; visits Calcutta, 525 ; 
makes a tour of inspection in Cen¬ 
tral India and Rajputana, 525-527 ; 
and in Kashmir, 527 ; remodels the 
system of musketry instruction for 
the Native Army, 527 ; improve¬ 
ments in Artillery and Cavalry, 528 ; 
visits the frontier with Lord Lans- 
downe, 529; offered the post of 
Adjutant-General, 529 ; meets Prince 
Albert Victor in Calcutta, 529; 
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r itcrtains the Prince at Muridki, 

530 ; extension of command, 530 ; 
meets the Oesarewitch in Calcutta, 

531 ; vie\fs on the Native Army, 

taken to increase its 
efficiency, 532, 533 ; concession to the 
.Native Army, 533 ; unable to remedy 
the under-officering of Native regi¬ 
ments, 633 ; inspects the Zliob 
valley with General Brackenbury, 
534 ; raised to the peerage, 535; 
visits Burma. 536; visits Nepal, 
536 ; review of the Maharaja’s troops, 

> il gi’^nd durbar, 537 ; an even¬ 
ing reception at the palace, 537, 538 ; 
a short tour in the Punjab, 538; pro¬ 
posed Mission to the Amir, 539 : the 
Mission abandoned, 539; adieu , to 
Simla, 510 ; final tour in the Pun¬ 
jab, 540 ; farewell entertainments at 
Lahore, 640 ; at Lucknow, 541 ; and 
Jit Calcutta, 541 ; pig-sticking at 
'Jaipur and Jodhpur, 542 ; address 
from the municipality of Ahmcdu- 
bad, 642; parting dinner at the 
Lyculla Club, 542 ; the end of forty- 
one years in India, 543 ; letter to 
Y akub Khan, 551 ; interview with 
Yakub Khan’s agents, 551-553 ; 
official report on interview with 
• akub Khan, 554-556 ; extract from 
Report on Commissariat, 566-569 ; 
instructions to officers commanding 
Column in Burma, 569-572 ; farewell' 
from Sikhs of the Punjab, 
j » ^73 ; from Hindus of the Pun- 
575; from Mabomedans of 
r" e Punjab, 575-577 : from the 
^m-opeaa community of the Punjab, 
o/ii ,>78 ; from the Talukdars of 
p j 578 ; from the citizens of 
Calcutta, 570, 5 S 0 
Robertson, Lieutenant, 477 
Rnm So 2 , < ^teutonant, 488 
General, 304 
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Russell, General Sir Edward Lcehmere, 
K.C.S.I., 29S, 301 
Russell, Lieutenant, 52 
Russia, Czar of, 369, 462. 554, 555 

556, 557, 558 

Ruttun Sing, Subadar, 139, 140 . 

St. John, Sir Oliver, 343, 460, 470, 

483, 485 

Saiyad Nur Mahomed, 308, 321, 322 
323. 329, 335, 421, 554 
Sale, Sir Robert, 14. 77, 107, 377, 

424, 468 

Salisbury, The Marquis of, 329, 317. 

507, 563 

Salkeld, Lieutenant, 120 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, 185 
Salmond, Lieutenant, 207 
Samandar Khan, 455 
Sandeman, Colonel, 77 

Sir Robert, 77, 227, 330, 493, 

511, 529 

Sand ford, Major, 222, 223 
Sandhurst, General Lord, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. (Sir William Mansfield), 

166, 179, 184, 197, 198, 202, 206 
207. 208, 212, 213, 222, 226, 257. 

295, 296, 297, 299, 302. 309 
Sandhurst, Lady, 257 
Sankar Dass, Native Doctor, 378 
Sard, Captain, 144 
Schouvaloff, Count, 310 
Scoit, Captain A.. 550 
Major, 83, 89, 120 
Seaton. Brigadier, 212 
Sliafto, Captain, 418 
Shah Johan, 238 
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Shah Shuja, 10. 14, 339 
Shaidad Khan, Rosa Mar, 71 
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Sherindil Khan, Sirdar, 481 
Sher Mahomed, .lemadar, 394 
Sherries, Lieutenant, 862. 458 
Sherston, Lieutenant John, 435 
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»wers, Brigadier, 85, 95, 99. 105 
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Sikim, Raja of, 524 
Sindliia, Maharaja, 154, 168, 262 274 
278, 279, 334, 507 ’ 

Sirdar Sing, 526 
Skinner, Janies, 133 
Skobelelf, General, 503 
Sladen, Mrs., 277, 278, 293, 298 
Slater, Major, 492 
Sleeman, Colonel, 235, 246 
Smith, Captain, 204, 205 
Major Euan, 477 
Major Percy, 221 
Smyth, Colonel, 48 
Smyth AYindham, Major, 384 434 
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Somerset, Sir Henry, 112 
Spens, Captain, 447 
Spottiswoode, Colonel, 62 
Spratt, Lieutenant, 384 
Stanhope, The Hon. E., 417, 529, 
530 

Stanley, Lord, 547 
Staveley, Lady, 335 
Sir Charles, 335 
Sterling, Colonel, 550 
Stewart, John, 2, 3 
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Sir Herbert, 320 

Stewart-Mackenzie, Captain, 436, 437 
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Stratknairn, Field - Marshal Lord 
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Sultan Jan, Shahzada, 372, 373 
Swat, Akhund of, 282, 2S3, 284, 286 
291 * 

Swinley, Captain, 371, 384, 445 
Syad Ahmed Shah, 281 
Symons, Major, 518 
Synge, Captain, 127 

Taj Sing, Sepoy, 489 
Tamerlane, 263 

Tanner, Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel, 
K.C.B., 480, 481 

TantiaTopi, 162, 168, 205, 208, 210 
211, 261, 278, 279 
Taylor, Corporal, 127 

Colonel Reyn ell, 283, 284, 285 
286, 291, 292 

General Sir Alexander, G.C.B. 
99, 117, 119, 121, 134, 282, 
291 

Teignmouth, Lord, 303 
Temple, Sir Richard, 325, 326 
Thebaw, King, 508, 510 
Th el wall, Brigadier, 357, 550 
Theodore, King, 295, 298, 301 
Thesiger, General. See Chelmsford 
Thomson, Lieutenant, 72 
Lieutenant, 163 
Thornhill, M., 154, 155, 156 
Thornton, Thomas, C.S.I., 79, 80 
Tikaram Kwas, Sepoy, 490 
Tombs, Major-General Sir Harry, V.C 
K.C.B., 83, 93, 96. 102, 103, 12e’ 
127, 129, 130 
Tonk, Kawab of, 261 
Townsend, Dr., 394 
Travancore, Maharaja of, 501 
Travers, Lieutenant Eaton, 111, 140 
Major, 169, 178, .180 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 268, 209 
Trower, Lieutenant, 4 
Tryon, Admiral Sir George, K.C.B 
301 1 5 

Turner, Colonel F., 151, 218 

Brigadier - General Sir W. W. 
K.C.B. 238, 289, 290 
Tweeddale, YV illiam Hay, Marquess of, 
54 
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Ulwar, Maharaja of, 261, 526 
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„ rglian, Lieutenant, 213 

General Sir T. L., K.C.B., 288 
Victoria, ELM. Queen, 162, 252, 254, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 266, 270. 298, 

325, 327, 331, 333, 334, 335, 365, 

378, 405, 418, 492, 493, 495, 502, 

&05, 507, 519, 530, 533, 535, 538. 
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K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 62, 141, 142, 181, 
228, 288, 289 

William I., The Emperor, 497, 509 
Williams, Lieutenant, 78, 79, 80 
Colonel, 385, 443, 446, 454 
Willoughby, Lieutenant, 183 
Wilson. Sir Arclidale, 44. 47, 48. 57, 
83, 84, 86, 97, 108, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 122, 123, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 
217 

Wilson, Colonel, 163 
James, 268 
Lieutenant, 477 
Winchester, Mary, 310, 317 
Windham, Sir Charles, 201, 202, 204, 
;205, 210, 211, 266 

Wolseley, Field - Marshal Viscount, 
K.P., Commander-in-Chief, 187, 230, 
497, 529 

Woodthorpe, Captain, 385, 550 
Wright, Major, 36, 38, 290, 291 
Wylie, Colonel, 536, 537 
Mrs., 536, 537 
Wynne, Captain, 360, 550 
Wynter, Captain, 477 

Yahia Khan, 388, 413, 427 
Yakub Khan, 305, 329, 330, 352, 368, 
369, 373, 375, 376, 377, 378, 380, 

383, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393, 394, 395 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 404, 407, 411, 412, 

413, 414. 415. 416, 417, 419, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 425, 426, 427. 429, 

450, 451. 459, 460. 462, 463, 466, 

468, 496, 551, 552, 553, 554, 555, 

559, 560, 562, 505, 566 
Yanoif, Colonel, 535 
Yorke, Lieutenant, 79, 98 
Young-husband, Captain F., 535 

Lieutenant George, 62, 100, 101, 

130, 141, 144, 151, 152, 176, 

177, 214, 215, 223 
Major, 77 

Yule, Co]our-Sergeant, 442 
Yuralski, Doctor, 555, 559 

Zakariah Khan, 413, 427 
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CHIEF PUBLIC EVENTS. 



Abdtjh Bahai ax proclaimed Amir, ' 
Abolition of offices of’ Commands, 
Chief* Bombay and Madras, ‘382 
Abyssinian Expedition, 295-302 
Afghan War, first, 241 
Agra, Fight at, 150-153, 

Ahmedkhel, Battle of, 463, 480 
Aligarh, Eight at, 147 
Alipnr, Attack on, 10Q, 101 
Army Commission, 379, 382 

Temperance Association, Establish¬ 
ment of, 520 

Assassination of Colonel Mackeson, 15 
of Lord Mayo, 318 
Assaye, Battle of, 194 

Barrackpore, Outbreak at, 43 
Berhampur, Outbreak at,'42 
Berlin Treaty, 341, 342 
Black Mountain Expeditions, 524, 531 
Bulandshahr, Action at, 143 
Burma Expedition, 508, 509, 510, 516- 


Cawnpore, Eight at, 204-207 
Massacre at, 161-163 
Cesarewitch visits India, 531 
Charasia, Eights at, 403-406, 463, 464 
Chardeh Valley, Fight in the, 440-443. I 
444, 446 

Chitral Expedition, 524, 535 
Delhi, Camp of Exercise at, 509 

Siege ol, 82-140 ; the first victory, 

83; enthusiasm of' the troops, 

84 ; Barnard’s success, 85 ; the ' 
Flagstaff Tower, 87 ; attacking 
force placed in position, 88 ; the 
weak point of our defence, S8 ; : 
defences, 89 ; death of Quintin 
Battye, 90; the besiegers be¬ 
sieged, 93; hard fighting, 94, I 
95; arrival of reinforcements, 

98; death of Barnard, 101 ; 
Reed takes command, 102 ; 
treachery in camp, 105 ; more 
hard fighting, 106; sufferings 
of sick and wounded, 107; 
Wilson takes command, 108 ; 
Nicholson and the Movable i 
Column arrive, 114; Baird - 


Delhi (continued )— 

Smith plans attack, 117; 
breaching batteries at work, 119; 
the assault, 125-128 ; Nicholson 
wounded, 129 ; storming of the 
palace, 136; Hudson captures 
the King, 137 ; Ilodson shoots 
the Princes, 137; Nicholson dies, 
137 ; the siege ended. 138 
Dost Mahomed, Treaty with, 27-31 
Death of, 303 

European Forces. Amalgamation of the, 
269, 270 

Ferozepore, Outbreak at, 69 

Ganclamak, Treaty of, 378, 419, 420, 
561, 562, 564 

Gatling Guns, First use of, 406 
Gwalior fortress, Rendition of, 507 

Homes in the Hills, Establishment of, 
515 

Hunza-Naga Campaign, 534, 535 
Hurdwar Fair, closing of, 247 

Imperial assemblage of 1877, 331-335 

Jowaki Expedition, 17, IS 

Kabul, Cavagnari’s Mission to, 380, 
381, 383, 384 
Expedition, 384-468 
Massacre of Embassy at, 383 
Repulse of British Mission to, 343- 
345 

Russian Mission to, 341, 342 
Kandahar, Defeat of Ayub Khan at 
487-491 

March to, 473-485 
Khost, Action at, 370, 371 
Khudaganj, Fight at, 213-215 
Kohat, Expedition near, 530 
Kuram Expedition, 348-375 

Lucknow, Relief of, 170-189 ; Sir 
Colin’s preparations, 170 ; the 
advance begun, 170 ; reinforce¬ 
ments arrive, 171; attack by the 
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_ (continued} 

enemy, 173; ammunition want- 
175; the advance, 178; 
Sir Colin wounded, 179; attack 
on the Sikandarbagh, 180-182 ; 
the Shah Najaf, 184, 185; the 
relief effected, 187 ; meeting of j 
the Generals, 188 ; the evacua- i 
lion, 192 

Siege of, 220-226; Napier’s plan I 
adopted, 221; capture of the 
Cliakar Ivothi, 223 ; capture of 
tho iron bridge, 223, 224; visit 
irom Jung Bahadur, 224; Hod- 
son mortally wounded, 225; Sir 
Colin’s mistake, 226; tho city 
taken, 229 J 

Lusbai Expedition, 310-319 

Maiwand, Disaster at, 470-471 
Majuba Hill, Disaster at, 497 
Mandalay, Capture of, 507 
Manipur Expedition, 531 
Meerut, Mutiny at, 44.50 
Merv, Russian Occupation of, 503 
Mianganj, Taking of, 217, 218 
Mian Mir, Disarmament at, 66-67 
Multan, Disarmament at, 70-72 
Mutiny, The, of 1857-1858, 34-251 
Causes of, 231-244 
Chances of its recurrence, 245-251 
First tidings of, 34-40 
New light on, 211 
Predicted by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
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Mutiu}', The (continued )— 

194 ; and by Sir John Malcolm, 

236 

Oudh, Annexation of, 234-236 

Panipat, Three Battles of, 509 
Panjdeh, Incident at, 503 
Pei war Kotal, Taking of, 355-364 
Persia, War with, 30, 238. 

Plassy, Battle of, 194, 242 
Centenary of, 94, 95 
Prince Albert Victor visits India. 529 
530 

Prince of Wales visits foidia, 326-328 

Regimental Institutes, Establishment 
of, 519 

Royal Proclamation of 1859, 254 

Sheorajpur, Fight at, 209 
| Sher Ali, Death of, 375 
| Russian Treaty with 421, 559 
; Shutargardan, Attack on the, 399 
Sikandarbagh, Attack on the, 178-182 
Sikim Expedition, 524 
: Staff-Corps, Introduction of the, 270, 
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Takht-i-Shah, Taking of the, 441, 442 

Umbeyla Expedition, 18, 181, 280-293 
Upper Burma, Annexation of, 510 

Zhob Expedition, 530 
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